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PREFACE 

There  has  hitherto  been  but  little  intensive  and 
minute  study  of  the  English  mystery  plays.  The  texts 
of  some  of  them  have  been  well  edited,  and  their  gen- 
eral aspects  and  problems  haye  been  described  by  such 
men  as  Chambers  and  Gayley,  in  books  which  combine, 
in  a  delightful  manner,  deep  scholarship  and  true  art ; 
but  the  field  is  so  large  that  in  general  studies  there 
is  neither  time  nor  space  for  the  discussion  of  minor 
problems.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  work  of  Cham- 
bers and  Gayley  is  more  important  and  significant  than 
the  minute  study  of  sources,  authorship,  and  the  like ; 
yet  the  latter,  particularly  in  these  plays,  has  an  im- 
portant place. 

The  work  of  the  present  editor  in  tracing  sources 
has  led  to  several  comparatively  important  conclusions. 
Almost  invariably,  writers  on  the  English  mysteries, 
in  scant  references,  assert  that  the  sources  of  these 
plays  are  to  be  found  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels.  The  reader  thus  forms  a  false  estimate 
of  the  breadth  of  learning  and  culture  which  the  writers 
of  these  plays  possessed.  Let  him  but  glance  through 
the  notes  on  the  sources  of  the  Chester  and  Cov- 
entry plays  in  this  edition,  and  he  will  discover  how 
closely  they  are  related  to  all  the  contemporary 
literature  of  Europe,  profane  as  well  as  sacred. 

Again,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Chester  plays.  Ranulf  Higden  has  long  been 
suspected  of  being  their  author;  Chambers  has  done 
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admirable  work  in  arranging  and  interpreting  all  of 
the  relevant  external  evidence,  but  this  evidence 
will  not  stand  alone.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  no 
one  has  cared  to  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
Chester  plays  with  the  undoubted  work  of  Higden. 
A  few  hours  spent  in  such  comparison  have  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  evidence  which  leaves  little  doubt 
of  the  authorship.  The  importance  of  this  proof, 
together  with  that  of  the  work  on  sources,  is  emphas- 
ized in  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  larger  and  more 
important  problem  of  foreign  influence  on  the  Chester 
plays  (see  Introduction,  pp.  xxiv-xxvii). 

This  arrangement  of  plays  is,  I  believe,  new,  and 
I  trust  will  prove  convenient.  It  tends  to  emphasize 
the  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  produc- 
tions of  the  four  dramatists,  and  also  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  comparisons  of  many  kinds.  The  Intro- 
duction contains  conclusions  drawn  from  materials  to 
be  found  in  the  Notes.  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  Notes  as  brief  and  condensed  as  possible,  leaving 
much  to  the  presupposed  knowledge  of  such  a  student 
as  would  be  apt  to  use  the  book.  The  Glossary 
contains  only  such  words  as  have  not  survived  in 
modem  English  in  the  same  or  similar  form.  I  have 
not  included  a  Bibliography,  as  the  one  published 
by  Stoddard  in  1888,  and  the  additions  to  it  in  lAthl. 
1888  (3).  117-128,  and  Anglia  11.325  f.,  are  complete 
up  to  their  respective  dates.  All  subsequent  books 
which  have  any  bearing  on  these  plays  are  referred 
to  in  the  Notes. 

My  thanks  are  due,  and  are  here  gladly  expressed, 
to  the  following  persons :  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of 
Yale  University,  for  his  constant  interest,  suggestions, 
and  advice,  as  well  as  for  much  valuable  bibliographical 
assistance;  the    late  Duke   of  Devonshire,  for   per- 
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mission  to  transcribe  his  manuscript  of  the  Chester 
Plays;  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Strong,  librarian  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  for  her  courtesy  and  attention;  Rev. 
H.  N.  Cunningham,  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  for  letters  of 
introduction,  by  means  of  which  I  procured  access  to 
the  Devonshire  manuscript;  Professor  John  M.  Manly, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  advice  and  en- 
couragement; Professor  William  H.  Schofield,  of 
Harvard  University,  for  a  reference  to  Higden;  Mr. 
Clarence  W.  Mendell,  of  Yale  University,  for  his  in- 
terest in  my  work,  and  for  various  suggestions;  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Yale  University  Library,  for 
their  courteous  attention  to  my  requests. 

S.  B.  H. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.  The  Plays 

The  plays  of  this  edition  are  those  dealing  with 
the  story  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ — from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
— in  the  four  great  English  mystery  cycles,  the 
Chester,  the  Coventry  or  Hegge,  the  York,  and  the 
Towneley  or  Wakefield.  I  have  not  included  the 
Coventry  Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Taylors^  the 
real  Coventry  mystery,  as  its  text  is  accessible  in  the 
publications  of  the  EETS.,  and  there  is  little  in  it 
that  demands  annotation  or  comment.  The  plays 
included  are :  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  Chester  cycle  (de- 
signated in  this  edition  as  Ch.  I  and  II);  Nos.  11,  12, 
13,  15,  16  of  the  Coventry  cycle  (C.  I,  H,  III,  IV,  V) ; 
Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15  of  the  York  cycle  (Y.  I,  II,  HI, 
IV);  and  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13  of  the  Towneley  cycle 
(T.  I,  n,  in,  TV).  The  14th  play  of  the  Coventry  cycle. 
The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary^  I  have  omitted,  as  it 
has  no  parallel  in  the  other  cycles,  and  is  more  closely 
related  to  C.  8,  9,  and  10  than  to  our  group,  being 
taken  from  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  life  of  Mary. 

This  selection  of  plays  is,  I  think,  a  rational  one, 
for,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  group  forms  an  in- 
dependent, organic  whole.  In  its  history  and  devel- 
opement  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  plays  which 
precede  and  follow  it,  even  the  Magi  plays  having 
an  entirely  separate  origin  and  growth. 
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2.  The  Manuscripts 

The  Chester  plays  have  survived  in  five  manuscripts, 
The  oldest  of  these,  the  Devonshire  manuscript  (re- 
ferred to  as  D),  bears  the  date  1691,  and  the  signature 
of  Edward  Gregorie,  scholar  of  Bunbury  (foL  IBOb). 
This  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  is  in  his  library  at  Chatsworth  in 
Derbyshire  (not  at  Devonshire  House,  London,  as 
Dr.  Fumivall  asserts  in  the  EETS.  edition  of  the 
Chester  plays).  It  was  overlooked  by  Dr.  Deimling, 
the  editor  of  the  EETS.  edition,  and  the  part  includ- 
ing our  plays  has  never  before  been  published.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  late  Duke  and  of  his  librarian, 
Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Strong,  I  obtained  access  to  the  Dev- 
onshire manuscript,  and  have  used  it  as  the  basis 
of  my  text  in  the  present  edition. 

Three  manuscripts  of  the  Chester  plays  are  in  the 
British  Museum :  Additional  10,305  (W,  1592  A.D.),  the 
basis  of  Wright's  edition,  Harleian  2013  (h,  1600  A.D.), 
and  Harleian  2124  (H,  1607  A.D.),  the  latter  the  basis 
of  Deimling's  text.  One  manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford— Bodley  175  (B,  1604  A.D.),  written 
by  WiUiam  Bedford. 

The  plays  of  the  other  cycles  exist  in  unique  manu- 
scripts. The  manuscript  of  the  Coventry  plays  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  Cotton  Vespasian  D.VIII,  dated  1468.  My 
text  is  constructed  from  photographs  of  this  manuscript. 

The  manuscript  of  the  York  plays,  dating  from  1430 
-1440,  was  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Ashbumham  ;  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
Additional  MS.  35,290.  It  has  had  a  most  interesting 
history,  and  is  fully  described  in  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith's 
edition  of  the  York  plays.  My  text  is  based  on  the 
reprint  of  the  manuscript  in  Miss  Smith's  edition. 
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The  Towneley  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of 
Major  Coates,  of  Ewell,  Surrey.  It  was  written  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  long  in  the 
library  of  Towneley  Hall,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
It  was  then  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Quaritch,  the  London  bookseller,  from  whom  it  has 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Major  Coates.  My 
text  is  based  on  the  reprint  of  the  manuscript  in 
Mr.  George  England's  edition  for  the  EETS. 


3.  EDmoNS 

Thb  Chestbb  Plays. 

184S-1847.  Complete  cycle.  Chester  Mysteries^  ed. 
Thomas  Wright,  2  vols.,  Shakespeare  Society. 
Text  'from  the  MS.  of  1592  [W],  with  a  few 
corrections  from  that  of  1600  [h].' 

186S.  The  same.  Printed  as  vol.  1  of  the  Supplement 
to  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

18W.  Plays  1-13.  The  Chester  Plays,  Pt  I.,  ed. 
Hermann  Deimling,  EETS.  Ex.  Sen  62.  Text 
from  MS.  H,  with  collations  of  B  W  h.  Pt.  II., 
containing  the  rest  of  the  cycle,  is  promised 
by  the  EETS. 

The  Coyentby  PiiATS. 

1888.  Plays  11,  12,  13,  15  (C.  I,  H,  HI,  IV),  abridged 
Ancient  Mysteries,  ed.  William  Hone. 

18S8.  Play  12  (C.  H),  abridged.  A  Collection  of  Eng- 
lish Mystery  Plays^  ed.  William  Marriott,  pub- 
lished at  Basel. 

1841«  Complete  cycle.  Coventry  Mysteries,  ed.  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

1890.  Play  1 1  (C.  I),  abridged.  English  Miracle  Plays, 
ed.  A.  W.  Pollard. 
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1900.  Play  11  (C.  I).  Specimens  of  the  Pte'Shak" 
sperean  Drama^  ed.  J.  M.  Manly. 

The  Yobk  Plats. 

1885.  Complete  cycle.  York  Mystery  PlaySy  ed.  Lucy 
Toulmin  Smith. 

The  Townelet  Plats. 
1836.      Complete  cycle.     The  Toumeley  Mysteries^  ed. 
J.  S.  Stevenson,  for  the  Surtees  Society. 

1886.  Play  18  (T.  IV).  Five  Myracle  Plays,  ed.  J.  P. 
Collier. 

1888.  Play  13  (T.  IV).  A  Collection  of  English  Mir- 
acle Plays,  ed.  William  Marriott,  Basel. 

1890.  Plays  18  (T.  IV),  abridged.  English  Miracle 
Bays,  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard. 

1897.  Complete  cycle.  The  Toumeley  Plays,  ed.  G. 
England,  EETS.  Ex.  Ser.  71. 

1900.  Play  13  (T.  IV).  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shak- 
sperean  Drama,  ed.  J.  M.  Manly. 


4.  The  Text  of  the  Chester  Plays 
IN  this  Edition 

Deimling,  in  his  thorough  examination  of  the  four 
manuscripts  of  the  Chester  plays  which  he  used — B, 
W,  h,  and  H — has  proved  conclusively  that  the  four 
manuscripts  represent  two  different  traditions,  B  W  h 
forming  one  group,  and  H  representing  the  other  (see 
EETS.  Ex.  Ser.  62,  vii-xxix.).  H,  the  youngest  of  all 
the  manuscripts,  he  used  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  as 
it  furnishes  better  readings  than  any  of  the  other  three. 

The  Devonshire  manuscript,  however,  the  basis  of 
the  text  of  the  present  edition,  is  particularly  important 
as  being  the  oldest  of  the  five  manuscripts,  ats  being 
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representative  of  Deimling's  group,  B  W  h,  and  as 
furnishing  quite  as  good  readings  as  the  later  H. 

The  evidence  in  our  two  plays  for  the  close  relation 
of  D  to  B  W  h  is  strong.  There  are  188  readings  in 
which  D  agrees  with  B  W  h  and  diflFers  from  H ;  of 
these,  85  are  significant  differences,  to  be  considered  as 
direct  evidence ;  the  other  103  merely  show  the  general 
tendency  in  insignificant  readings.  Moreover,  there 
are  only  28  readings  in  which  D  agrees  with  H  and 
differs  from  B  W  h,  and  of  these  only  11  are  at  all 
significant.  I  give  a  list  of  references  to  the  more 
significant  readings,  and  for  the  others  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Variants  in  general.  D's  relation  to  B  W  h 
is  shown  in  readings  in  the  following  lines  (cf.  Variants)  : 
Ch.  I.  stage-direction  after  64  (two  readings),  94, 
stage-direction  after  120,  136,  stage-direction  after 
160,  170,  stage-directions  after  172  and  176,  194,  199, 
after  230,  238,  243,  stage-direction  after  283,  305,  817, 
385,  394,  stage-direction  after  431,  444,  450,  stage- 
directions  after  467  and  479,  508,  543  and  544,  589, 
590,  591,  641a,  11.  5,  6,  22,  31,  stage-directions  after 
40  and  44,  48,  54,  before  57,  57  and  subsequent 
headings,  71,  78,  95,  101,  104,  114,  after  124,  131,  133, 
135,  after  136,  144,  170,  171,  175,  185,  187,  after  191, 
232,  238,  248,  253,  262,  265,  after  265,  274,  276,  282, 
298,  301,  303,  304-305,  313,  318-319,  322,  342,  348, 
384-388,  403,  404,  408,  413,  415,  425,  456,  480,  503, 
511,  552-553,  555,  562,  578,  584,  589,  656,  677,  685,  691. 
The  evidence  against  this  relation  is  found  in  Ch.  I.  25, 
127,  244,  571,  678,  II.  11,  after  164,  195,  347,  403,  471. 

In  56  places  D  offers  better  readings  than  any  other 
manuscript ;  in  34  places  D's  readings  are  poor.  Compa- 
ring this  record  with  that  of  H,  we  find  that  in  only 
19  places  does  H  offer  better  readings  than  any  other 
manuscript,  and  that  in  58  places  its  readings  are  poor. 
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D's  superior  readings  are  in  the  following  lines:  I. 
26,  SO,  42,  after  48,  71,  102,  136,  146,  207,  229,  881, 
841,  846,  854,  898,  464,  502,  514,  546,  550,  588,  629, 
701,  n.  72,  78,  120,  145,  146,  155,  159,  184,  185,  194, 
195, 197,  224,  226,  281,  240,  244,  266,  267,  285,  819, 890, 
899,  518,  518,  586,  589,  646,  650,  647,  652,  654.  D's 
inferior  readings  are  in  the  following  lines:  L  19, 
82,  51,  108,  208,  286,  889,  841,  846,  867  abed,  888, 
401,  after  550,  601,  611,  621,  691,  n.  18,  28,  66,  58  (?), 
84,  87,  91,  122,  142,  217,  249,  254,  860,  868,  476,  619, 
669.  H  affords  the  best  readings  in  the  following 
Unes :  I.  508,  619,  694,  n.  22,  64  (?),  128,  after  124, 
180, 168, 170, 171,  after  175,  after  191,  221,  288, 286, 852, 
506,  668.  H's  poor  readings  are  in  the  following  lines : 
I.  98,  94,  194,  288,  805,  817,  894,  444,  460,  464, 
690,  691,  648,  H.  6,  6,  81,  48,  78,  95,  114,  181,  186, 
145,  150,  167,  166,  199,  207,  211,  282,  288,  258,  265, 
270,  282,  294,  295,  298,  801,  818,  848,  408,  416,  485, 
454,  468,  562,  672,  578,  584,  589,  omission  of  697-640, 
677,  omission  of  680,  681,  685,  687,  691. 

The  ^scribe  of  H  evidently  tried  to  improve  his 
text  by  emendation  and  correction  (cf.  L  647-650), 
by  inserting  the  sources  of  the  narrative  from  the 
Vulgate  (I.  Iff.),  by  adding  Latin  stage-directions, 
and  by  leaving  blanks  where  the  stanzaic  form  seemed 
imperfect.  Sometimes  he  was  successful,  but  more 
often  he  gave  the  author  credit  for  too  much  care. 
In  Ch.  n.  165-197  he  noticeably  improves  the  rime, 
but  succeeds  at  the  same  time  in  destroying  the 
sense  and  general  character  of  the  boy's  speech. 

D,  we  have  seen,  is  representative  of  a  group  of 
manuscripts  earlier  than  H,  and  moreover  is  as  much 
superior  to  H  as  H  is  superior  to  the  other  manuscripts 
of  the  earlier  group ;  it  is  less  elaborated  than  H,  and 
seems  to  give  a  version  closer  to  the  original  plays. 
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5.  The  History  and  Development 
OF  THE  Nativity  Plays 

Of  all  the  great  feast-days  of  the  Christian  year,  two 
stand  supreme,  Easter  and  Christmas;  in  the  Church 
services  for  these  two  days  lies  the  origin  of  the 
modem  drama.  Easter  is  a  day  of  spiritual  and  mystical 
significance  only,  Christmas  a  day  full  of  vital  human 
interest ;  and  the  simplicity  and  realism  of  the  Christ- 
mas story  make  it  far  more  adaptable  to  dramatic 
purposes.  And  so,  although  Easter,  in  the  Church 
service  and  in  the  lUurgieal  drama  springing  from  it, 
holds  first  place,  the  Christmas  service  and  Christmas 
liturgy  have  resulted  in  a  higher  form  of  drama,  and 
in  one  which  has  had  much  wider  influence. 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  drama  is  in  symbolism 
The  central  point  of  the  Christmas  play  is  the  manger, 
or  prasepe^  erected  in  the  churches  at  Christmas  time. 
We  know  little  of  the  early  history  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  but  we  do  know  that  it 
existed  in  the  fourth  century,  and  any  service  held  there 
at  Christmas  time  must  inevitably  have  been  dramatic 
to  some  degree.  In  the  eighth  century,  however,  we 
find  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  Rome, 
direct  evidence  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  Christmas 
service.  Two  boards  from  the  ^  true  manger '  at  Beth- 
lehem had  been  brought  to  Rome  and  incorporated 
in  the  manger  of  this  church,  and  on  Christmas  day 
the  Pope  celebrated  mass  at  Santa  Maria,  using  the 
manger  as  an  altar.  There  is  no  record  of  any  dra- 
matic ritual  used  at  this  service,  but  in  the  setting 
of  the  service,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  manger,  we 
find  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  liturgical  drama;  and 
in  so  far  as  this  act  of  worship  is  an  ancestor  of  the 
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drama,  the  Christmas  play  may  claim  precedence  over 
the  Easter  play. 

The  earliest  extant  ancestor  of  the  spoken  drama 
is,  however,  in  the  Easter  service.  In  the  ninth 
century  great  elaboration  and  amplification  of  the 
liturgy  took  place,  and  it  is  through  the  change  in 
Church  music  that  the  liturgical  drama  arose.  The 
Gregorian  chants  had  lost  favor  because  of  their 
simplicity,  and  hence  many  new  melodies  were  insert- 
ed in  them,  sung  at  first  not  to  words,  but  to  vowel- 
sounds.  Soon  texts  to  these  melodies,  called  tropes, 
began  to  be  written.  There  is  a  ninth-century  Christ- 
mas trope  which  for  some  reason  did  not  survive, 
but  in  this  same  ninth-century  manuscript  we  find 
the  parent  of  the  liturgical  drama  in  the  famous  Easter 
trope,  '  Quem  quaeritis  in  sepulchro,  O  Christicolae  ?  * 
A  Christmas  trope  was  modeled  upon  this  Easter  one, 
when  first  we  do  not  know;  the  earliest  one  extant 
is  in  an  eleventh-century  manuscript  of  St  Gall, 
which  I  quote  in  full: 

In  Natale  Domini  ad  Missam  sint  parati  duo  diaconi^   induti  dal- 
maticis,  retro  altare  dicentes : 

Quem  qusBiitis  in  prsesepe,  pastores,  dicite? 
Respondeant  duo  cantores  in  choro  : 

SaJyatorem  Christum  Dominum,  infantem  pannis  involntam, 
secTuidam  sennonem  an^elicmn. 
Item  diaconi: 

Adest  Mc  parvnlus  cuin  Maria,  matre  sua,  de  qua  vaticinando 
Isaias  Froplieta :  ecce  virgo  concipiet  et  pariet  filinm.    Et  nun- 
taantes  dicite  quia  natus  est. 
Tunc  cantor  dicat  excelsa  voce: 

Alleluia,  Alleluia,  iaxn  yero  scimus  Christum  natum  in  terns, 
de  quo  canite  omnes  cum  propheta  dicentes: 

Puer  natus  est  &c.  [tken  follows  the  Introit.] 

Two  points  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  play : 
first,  the  original  Christmas  play  is  a  Shepherds'  Play ; 
second,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  retained  from  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  Matt.  1.  23. 
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Tlie  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  Christinas 
play  is  well  illustrated  by  this  liturgical  drama  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (printed  in  Coussemaker,  Drames 
lAturgiques  du  Mayen  Age^  pp.  286  if.)  : 

Jn  sancta  nocte  nativitatis  Damim\  post  Te  Deumy  Angelus  tusistft, 
asmuttciet  Christum  natum  esse  et  hoc  dicat: 

l^^olite  timere,  ecce  enim  eyangelizo  vobis  gandium  magnum 
quod  eiit  omni  popiQo ;  quia  natos  est  vobis  hodie  Salvator  miindi 
in  civitate  David.  Et  hoc  vobis  signmn^  invenietis  infantem 
pannis  involntom  et  positom  in  presepio. 

Hoe  audientes  septent  puen\  stantes  in  alto  loco^  dicant : 

Grloria  in  ezoelsisDeo  et  in  terra  pax  hominibns  boned  volontatis. 

Audientes    Pastores    eant    versus   presepe,    cantantes    hoc    respon- 

Pax  in  terra  nunciatiir, 

in  excelsis  gloria  I 
Terra  federatur 

mediante  gracia. 

Mediator  homo  Dens 

descendit  in  propria, 
ut  ascendat  homo  reus 

ad  admissa  gandia. 

Eya!  Eya! 

Transeamus,  videamus 

verbnm  hoc  qnod  factum  est; 
transeamns  ut  sciamus 

quod  nunciatum  est. 

Versus  : 

In  Judea  Fuer  vagit, 

Puer  Salus  populi, 
quo  bellandum  se  presagit 

vetus  hospes  seoculi. 

Accedamus,  accedamus 

ad  preeepe  Domini, 
et  dicamus 

Laus  fecundas  virgini. 

Tunc  JPastores  ^adiantur  per  chorum^  in  mambus  baculos  portantes, 
et  cantantes^  usque  ad  Christi  presepe: 

Transeamus  usque  Bethleem,  et  videamus  hoc  verbum  quod 
factum  est,  quod  fecit  Dominus  et  ostendit  nobis. 
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Jttis  venienttbuSf  duo  clerici  in  presepe  content: 

Quern  quffiritiB  in  presepe,  pastores,  didte? 

Pastores  respondeant: 

Salyatorem  Christum  Dominom  tnf antem,  pannls  inyolatnin, 
secanduin  eermonem  angeUcnm. 

Jtetn  obsUtrices  cortinam  aperientes  Puerum  demonstrent^  dicentes 
versus: 

Adest  hie  parvnlnfl  cmn  Maria  matre  sua,  de  quo  yattdnando 
Tsajae  dixerat  Propheta. 

Ostendant  matrem  pueri  dicentes  : 

Ecce  Tii^  condpiet  et  pariet  filimn;  et  enntes  didte  quia 
natoB  est. 

Tunc  sahitent  pastores  Virginem^  ita  dicentes : 

Salre,  yirgo  Bingularia, 
Virgo  manens  Demn  paria 
ante  secla  generatnm 

corde  patris; 
adoremns  nunc  creatom 

came  matris. 

Versus: 

No8,  Maria,  taa  prece 
a  peccatis  pnrga  fece 
nostri  cnrsnm  incolatos; 

sic  dispone 
nt  det  sua  fmi  natos 
visione. 

Tune  visa  Puero^  Pastores  adorent  eum^  deinde  vertant  se  ad  chorum^ 
dicentes  I 

Alleluia !  Alleluia !  Jam  Tere  scimus  Christum  natnm  in  tenis, 
de  quo  canite  omnes  cum  prophetis,  dicentes: 

Postea  statim  incipiatur  Missa,  et  Pastores  regant  chorum  et  ean^ 
tent  Gloria  in  ezcelsis  Deo,  et  Epistola  et  Tropa.  Bt  unus 
Pastorum  legat  lectionem:  Populus  gentium,  Subdiaconus  tunica 
indutus  legat  epistolam^  nullo  gradate  intercepto,  Ihio  Pastores  can- 
tent  in  pulpito  gradate :  Tecum  principium.  Ihio  de  majore  sede 
content  in  pulpito  :  Alleluia,  Dominus  dixit.  Pinita  Afissa,  Sacerdos 
fui  missam  cantoverit  vertot  se  ad  Pastores  et  dicat  hone  antipkonom 
usque  ad  Natum. 

This  play  emphasizes  most  clearly  the  close  con- 
nection of  the  liturgical  play  with  the  Church  service, 
even  after  the  play  has  gone  beyond  the  mere  stage  of 
dialogue,  and  has  become  amplified  and  elaborated. 
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It  is  not  yet  a  thing  apart,  arbitrarily  inserted  in  the 
service,  but  remains  an  integral  part  of  the  ritual. 

Many  significant  changes  in  the  Christmas  play 
occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  two  plays  that 
I  have  quoted ;  elements  were  introduced  which  have 
not  only  themselves  remained  in  the  vernacular 
plays,  but  which  have  also  to  a  high  degree  di- 
rected the  course  of  their  development.  Chief 
among  these  additions  is  the  appearance  of  the  mid- 
wives,^  who  were  doubtless  borrowed  from  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mar- 
ies in  the  Easter  plays,  and  to  give  variety  to  the 
music  by  the  introduction  of  boys*  voices.  But  al- 
though no  other  element  of  the  Apocryphal  narrative 
appears  in  the  liturgical  play,  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
English  Christmas  plays,  and  of  practically  all  the 
continental  vernacular  plays,  is  not  the  Scriptural  but 
the  Apocryphal  narrative.  The  York  Nativity  Play 
proper  (Y.  m)  is  an  exception,  but  in  the  other  York 
Christmas  plays  the  Apocrypha  is  used  (cf.  Y.  11). 
There  are  two  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  Apocry- 
phal version:  first,  the  Apocryphal  account  contains 
many  more  incidents  and  details  which  can  be  adapted 
for  dramatic  purposes ;  and,  secondly  (and  perhaps 
chiefly),  given  the  midwife  element  in  the  liturgical 
drama,  the  natural  development  will  be  along  the 
line  of  the  version  which  includes  that. 

Other  important  additions  are  the  shepherds'  journey 
to  Bethlehem,  their  song  on  the  way,  and  their 
salutation-lyrics,  all  of  which  appear  in  the  English 
plays,  and  the  last  two  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
Scriptural  or  Apocryphal  accounts.  Notice  also  the 
retention  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  but  the  omission  of  the 

^  The  midwives  first  appear  in  the  tenth-centoiy  Ereisliig 
GhiMmmB  play.    See  DavidBon,  English  Mystery  Plays,  p.  64. 
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command  to  ^  make  known  abroad  concerning  the  child ' 
taken  from  Luke  2.  17,  and  included  in  the  English 
plays  (Ch.  H.  654  flF.,  T.  HI.  491,  495,  IV.  744). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  liturgical  plays 
which  I  have  quoted  are  in  no  way  to  be  regarded 
as  sources  of  the  English  mysteries,  but  merely  as 
suggestive  of  what  these  sources  must  have  been. 
There  are  extant  no  Christmas  liturgical  dramas  which 
were  used  in  the  English  cathedrals,  all  having  been 
destroyed  with  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
under  Henry  VIII;  but  there  are  records  at  Lincoln, 
York,  Salisbury,  and  Lichfield,  of  liturgical  plays  having 
been  given,  and  our  only  method  of  discovering  what 
their  nature  must  have  been  is  to  study  the  general  type 
of  Continental  plays.  Those  quoted  seem  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  early  and  late  forms  respectively. 

So  far  we  have  been  tracing  the  course  of  the  main 
current  of  the  Christmas  plays;  it  is  now  time  to 
consider  some  of  the  tributaries.  Of  these  the  chief 
in  its  eflFect,  the  pseudo-Augustinian  prophet-sermon, 
originated  some  three  centuries  before  our  first  extant 
Officium  Pastorum;  and  although  it  probably  took 
dramatic  form  before  the  Pastores^  the  great  popu- 
larity and  superior  appropriateness  of  the  latter  soon 
relegated  the  prophet-play  to  a  secondary  place.  The 
origin  and  history  of  this  sermon-play  I  have  discussed 
in  the  notes  to  Y.  I.  1-144  and  1-132  ;  let  me 
here  again  call  attention  to  the  significant  combina- 
tion of  the  prophet-element  and  the  shepherd-element, 
resulting,  in  the  English  plays,  in  the  use  of  the 
prophet-play  as  a  transition  from  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  Christmais  plays,  and  also  in  the  inclusion  of 
prophecies  in  the  Shepherds'  Plays  proper. 

After  the  dramatisation  of  the  story  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  next 
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step  was  a  natural  and  simple  one,  a  dramatization  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  them,  the  Annunciation  and 
Visitation.  The  only  extant  liturgical  drama  on  these 
subjects  includes  both ;  it  is  from  Processional  C,  Archives 
of  the  Chapter  of  Cividale^  a  fifteenth-century  manus- 
cript, printed  in  Coussemaker,  Drames  Liturgiques. 
The  Annunciation  follows  the  Scriptural  account  ver- 
batim; there  is  no  interval  between  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Visitation,  but  Elizabeth  begins  her  salutation 
-with  a  rimed  couplet,  the  only  original  part  of  the 
play.    She  salutes  Mary  as  follows: 

Salve  chara,  Deo  grata, 
Te  salute,  sis  beata. 

She  then  proceeds  with  the  Benedicta  tu  in  mulieribtM^ 
and  Mary  replies  with  the  Magnificat^  which  the  scribe 
did  not  trouble  to  write  out  after  the  first  two  lines 
(of.  Y.  I.  240).  After  the  play  is  the  direction  'Hoc 
completo  Corarii  intonent  Te  Deum'  From  the  records 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  we  know  that  there  the  liturgical 
play  of  the  Annunciation  was  given  at  Christmas  time, 
instead  of  at  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
on  March  25;  it  therefore  at  an  early  date  became 
part  of  the  group  of  Christmas  plays. 

There  is  practically  nothing  in  this  drama  which  is 
at  all  significant  in  relation  to  the  English  plays ;  the 
version  in  Luke,  the  version  in  the  liturgical  play,  and 
the  version  in  the  English  plays,  are  practically  identical. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  English  plays  some  evidence 
that  liturgical  dramas  were  the  sources  of  the  Annun- 
ciation and  Visitation  plays ;  for  instance,  in  Ch.  I.  1-4 
Gabriel's  salutation  is  not  the  Ave  Maria  from  Luke,  but 
the  Church  canticle  Ave  Maria^  composed  from  the 
salutations  of  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth  as  recorded  in 
Luke.  Again,  in  Ch.  I.  69-112  and  C.  III.  81-126  we 
find  the  Church  canticle.  Magnificat^  with  the  Gloria  Patri 
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at  the  end,  a  singular  anachronism,  to  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  was  careless  in 
copying  part  of  the  Church  liturgy.  The  fact  that 
the  only  surviving  liturgical  drama  does  not  contain 
these  two  errors  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  significant, 
for  it  seems  likely  that  the  normal  liturgical  drama 
would  follow  the  Church  liturgy  more  closely 
than  the  Scripture.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  impossibility  of  much  variation  in 
this  narrative,  such  evidence  as  I  have  quoted  seems 
quite  significant.  It  also  seems  significant  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Coventry  plays,  written  by 
a  very  erudite  man,  none  of  the  liturgical  or  ver- 
nacular plays  include  any  of  the  details  given  in  the 
Apocryphal  gospels  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  Annunciation— the  daily  appearance  of  angels  to 
Mary,  her  going  to  the  well  with  her  water-pot,  etc. 
We  have  seen  in  the  Shepherds'  Play  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Apocryphal  version  was  largely  due  to 
the  appearance  of  the  midwives  in  the  liturgical  drama ; 
it  seems  quite  as  probable  that  the  absence  of  Apoc- 
ryphal details  in  the  Annunciation  play  is  due  to 
their  absence  in  the  liturgical  piky,  where  there  was 
no  such  need  of  them  as  there  was  of  the  midwives 
in  the  Pastores. 

We  have  now  gone  about  as  far  as  possible  in 
tracing  the  relation  of  the  vernacular  to  the  liturgical 
play.  It  would  be  satisfactory,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, if  we  could  find  any  direct  evidence  to 
prove  that  there  were  liturgical  plays  on  the  subject 
of  Joseph's  trouble,  which  were  the  originals  of  the 
vernacular  Joseph  plays.  For  the  possible  relation 
of  these  plays  to  certain  dialogues  in  the  works  of 
the  Church  Fathers,  see  note  to  C.  H.  25  ff.  Since  all 
these  dialogues  are  in  sermons  preached  at  the  Feast 
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of  the  Annunciation,  it  is  possible  that  they  did  de- 
velop into  liturgical  dramas  in  the  same  way  that  the 
pseudo-Augustinian  sermon  on  the  prophets  did.  Of 
such  dramas,  however,  there  is  no  record,  and,  until 
some  record  is  found,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  these  vernacular  plays  are  merely 
expansions  of  the  verses  on  Joseph's  trouble  in  Matt  1. 

There  is  one  great  and  highly  important  change  from 
the  tradition  of  the  liturgical  drama  which  evidently 
occurred  early  in  the  history  of  the  vernacular  drama. 
This  is  the  division  of  the  Qfficium  Pastorum  into  two 
parts,  a  Nativity  play  and  a  Shepherds'  play.  This  di- 
vision appears  even  in  the  Chester  cycle,  where  there 
is  none  between  the  other  Christmas  plays.  In  the 
Towneley  cycle  the  Nativity  play  was  omitted. 

In  order  to  make  two  plays,  much  new  material  had 
to  be  introduced:  in  the  Nativity  play  the  source  of 
this  material  was  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  in  the 
Shepherds'  play  the  matter  is  new,  and  consists  of 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  shepherds  on 
the  hills. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  result  in  the  English 
Nativity  play;  the  plays  speak  for  themselves.  The 
miracles  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem,  the  semi-theo- 
logical discussions  on  the  miraculous  birth,  the  not 
very  beautiful  midwife  story,  all  these  are  interesting 
and  curious,  but  detract  greatly  from  the  charm,  and 
eliminate  almost  entirely  the  religious  fervor  and 
devotion  which  are  the  chief  literary  glory  of  the 
tale.  The  York  Nativity  Ptoy,  which  follows  the 
simple  Scripture  narrative,  is  a  notable  exception.  This 
play  is  marked  throughout  by  the  deepest  and  most 
tender  feeling ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
dramatic  literature  is  Mary's  adoration  of  the  child  in 
this  play,  her  mingled  love  and  awe,  her  joy  in  show- 
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ing  the  child  to  Joseph,  their  kneeling  together  to 
worship  him,  and  the  description  of  the  beasts  kneel- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  manger,  and  keeping  the 
child  warm  with  their  warm  breath. 

The  new  material  introduced  into  the  Shepherds' 
play  is  not  only  interesting,  and  often  good  in  itself, 
but  is  also  important  in  the  history  of  the  English 
drama  as  furnishing  the  first  comedy.  The  emphasis 
and  centre  of  interest  has  shifted ;  it  is  no  longer 
the  manger  and  the  adoration-scene  which  hold  the 
center  of  the  stage,  but  the  life,  the  games,  the  quar- 
rels, the  jokes,  and  the  hardships  of  the  shepherds 
before  the  angel  appears  to  them.  The  scene  in 
the  stable  is,  of  course,  preserved,  and  is  often  very 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  generally  holds  a  decidedly 
secondary  place,  and  at  times  seems  to  be  retained 
merely  out  of  respect  to  convention.  The  Towneley 
dramatist,  after  writing  the  Mak  interlude,  although 
he  was  enough  of  an  artist  to  write  a  good  ado- 
ration-scene, nevertheless  seems  to  have  had  little 
interest  in  it,  and  used  material  from  the  preceding  play. 

There  seem  to  have  been  certain  traditional  hu- 
morous episodes  for  Shepherds'  Plays  which  have  sur- 
vived in  different  cycles.  For  instance  in  the 
Chester  and  Coventry  Shepherds'  Plays  we  have 
the  shepherds  trying  to  imitate  the  Angel's  song;  in 
Ch.  II  and  T.  Ill  we  have  descriptions  of  a  grotesque 
meal;  the  impudent  shepherd  boy  appears  in  both 
Ch.  II  and  T.  Ill,  and  the  shrewish  wife  element 
appears  not  only  in  the  Mak  interlude  but  also  in 
Ch.  II  and  T.  III.  The  fact  that  all  these  stock  ele- 
ments of  humor  appear  in  the  Chester  play  might 
tend  to  show  that  instead  of  their  being  all  derived 
from  some  parent  cycle,  the  other  Shepherds' Plays,  and 
particularly  the  Towneley  Prima  Pastorum^  are  borrowed 
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from  the  Chester  play.  The  fact  that  the  prophet- 
element,  present  in  all  the  others,  is  absent  in  the 
Chester  play,  would  show,  however,  that  there  was 
some  other  general  influence.  The  shepherd's  com- 
plaint, common  to  all  cycles,  is  so  frequent  in  all 
Middle  English  literature  that  its  presence  in  the 
mysteries  is  not  at  all  significant;  see  note  on 
T.  IV.  1  ff. 

The  clever  dramatist  who  contributed  the  two  Shep- 
herds' plays  to  the  Towneley  cycle  transcended  the 
work  of  all  the  others.  The  famous  Mak  interlude 
in  T.  IV  is  perhaps  the  best  farce  in  English  literature; 
it  could  hardly  be  improved  in  plot,  in  construction, 
or  in  characterization.  But  in  minor  details  also,  this 
dramatist  shows  his  great  ability.  Notice  particularly 
in  the  scene  in  T,  IV.  201  ff.,  where  Mak  enters,  the 
perfect  picture  of  the  gullible  shepherds  made  nervous 
by  Mak  when  he  pretends  that  he  is  an  ambassador 
from  a  great  lord.  But  even  if  the  Mak  interlude  had 
never  been  written,  the  description  of  the  strife  be- 
tween Gyb  and  John  Home  in  T.  HI.  100  ff.  would 
have  made  the  Towneley  dramatist's  fame  as  a  hu- 
morist 

The  Annunciation  and  Visitation  plays  in  the  Eng- 
lish cycles  call  for  little  comment  All  of  them  follow 
very  closely  the  Scriptural  story  as  it  is  given  in  the 
liturgical  dramas.  The  Coventry  Annunciation  and 
Visitation  have  added  to  the  simple  stor}'  much  theo- 
logy and  a  mediaeval  interpretation  of  the  story  from 
Cardinal  Bonaventura  of  Padua,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  the  original  dramas  seem  to  have  been  as  simple 
as  those  in  the  other  cycles,  and  remain  in  the  remod- 
eled plays  as  the  foundation  of  the  plot 

The  Joseph  plays,  we  have  seen,  are  the  only  ones 
which  probably  do  not  come  from  liturgical  dramas. 
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In  general,  these  plays  are  merely  realistic  pictures 
of  the  grief  and  anger  of  a  man  who  discovers,  or 
thinks  that  he  discovers,  that  his  wife  has  been  false 
to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  different 
ideas  of  our  four  dramatists  as  to  what  Joseph*s  state 
of  mind  would  be.  The  Chester  dramatist  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  interested  in  any  such  psychological 
question,  and  although  he  does  use  the  episode  as  a 
conventional  bit  of  the  Christmas  story,  he  dismisses 
it  in  a  few  lines  and  goes  on  to  matter  of  greater 
interest  to  him.  The  Coventry  dramatist  gives  us  a 
long  and  unpleasant  play  on  the  subject;  Joseph  is 
unnecessarily  coarse  of  speech  and  angry  in  heart; 
there  seems  also  to  be  more  or  less  tendency  to 
use  him  as  the  traditionally  humorous  cuckold. 
This  play,  however,  is  superior  to  the  Chester  and 
York  plays  in  that  it  does  succeed  in  giving  us  a 
real  character,  although  an  unpleasant  one.  The  York 
play  is  longer  than  the  Chester,  but  no  more  real. 
The  dramatist  covers  more  space  by  making 
Joseph  relate,  quire  gratuitously,  the  story  of  his 
betrothal  to  Mary,  by  introducing  the  popular  Middle 
English  '  Old  Man's  Lament,'  and  by  making  Joseph 
ask  five  times  who  the  child's  father  is.  There 
is  no  characterization,  and  no  form,  to  the  York  play. 
The  Towneley  Joseph  Play  (written  as  part  of  the 
Atmuneiation^  T.  I.  455-373)  is  by  far  the  best  of  alL 
Joseph  is  a  very  real  and  lovable  old  man;  one 
sympathizes  with  him  all  the  more  because  he  is  so 
tender  and  loving  toward  Mary,  and  his  grief  seems 
all  the  greater,  because  it  is  unmixed  with  anger.  The 
story  of  the  betrothal,  so  miserably  managed  in 
the  York  play,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  features 
of  the  Towneley.  Joseph  in  his  lonely  grief  becomes 
reminiscent,  and  most  naturally  in  his  soliloquy  recalls 
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how  he  met  Mary  and  how  they  were  ^  weddyd  thus 
idgedre.' 

We  have  now  analyzed  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Christmas  plays,  and  have  considered  the 
development  of  these  characteristics.  There  are,  however, 
parts  of  the  plays  which  we  have  not  touched  upon 
at  all,  the  scenes  in  Rome  in  Ch.  I,  the  scene  in 
heaven  in  C.  I,  the  prologue  to  T.  I,  and  the  monologues 
of  Contemplation  in  C.  I  and  in.  These  may  all  be 
regarded  as  resulting  from  idiosyncrasies,  as  attempts 
of  the  several  dramatists  to  elaborate  and  ornament  their 
plays.  The  sources  of  these  passages  are  given  in 
notes ;  their  significance  in  relation  to  other  problems 
will  appear  later ;  but  they  are  of  little  significance  or 
importance  in  considering  the  general  history  and 
development  of  the  Christmas  plays.  Yet  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
themes  in  continental  mysteries — the  Octavien  scenes 
in  the  Old  French  Mystere  du  Viel  Testament^  and  the 
Mercy  and  Truth  prologue  in  the  Italian  Annunciation 
(d'Ancona  1.  182) — shows  that  the  use  of  this  material 
in  mystery  plays  was  not  original  with  the  English 
dramatists,  although  they  generally  took  their  material 
firom  the  original  sources,  and  not  fi-om  continental 
mysteries  (see  p.  26). 


6.  The  Chester  Plays 

A.    Their  Authorship  and  Date. 

Ch.  I  and  11  present  some  evidence  as  to  the  identity 
of  their  author,  and  therefore  as  to  their  date.  The 
fact  that  this  internal  evidence  is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  external  in  the  man  to  whom  it  points,  strengthens 
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materially  the  theory  that  the  Chester  plays  were 
written  by  Randall  or  Ranulf  Higden,  a  monk  of  St 
Werburgh's,  Chester,  who  took  the  vows  in  1299  and 
died  in  1864,  and  whose  chief  claim  to  fame  has 
hitherto  been  the  authorship  of  the  Polychronicon. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  {Medieval  Stage  2.  348-366) 
has  discussed  in  full  the  external  evidence  for  Higden's 
authorship;  for  details  the  student  is  referred  to  his 
work.  In  order  to  present  a  complete  case  I  shall 
give  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Chambers*  conclusions, 
and  then  proceed  to  present  the  internal  evidence 
which  I  have  come  upon  in  studying  the  sources 
of  these  plays. 

There  are  four  sixteenth-  and  five  seventeenth- 
century  manuscripts  of  proclamations  and  bans,  be- 
sides manuscripts  H  and  h  of  the  plays,  containing 
notes  on  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Chester  plays. 
From  these  notes  we  learn  that  the  plays  were  written 
by  Don  Handle  or  Rondall  (the  later  manuscripts  add  the 
name  Higden  orHeggenet),  thatSir  John  Ameway  was 
mayor  of  Chester  when  the  plays  were  given,  that 
Clement  was  pope,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Francis  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  thousand  days*  pardon  for  all  those  who 
attended  the  plays.  Mr.  Chambers  has  identified  all 
these  persons.  Higden  was  a  monk  at  St  Wer- 
burgh's  from  1299-1364;  Sir  Henry  Francis  is  menti- 
oned in  1877,  and  again  in  1382,  as  senior  monk  of 
Chester ;  Clement  VI  was  pope  from  1342-1352. 
For  a  long  time  the  chief  argument  against  the 
credibility  of  this  evidence  was  the  mention  in  all  the 
manuscripts  of  Sir  John  Ameway  as  mayor,  for  Sir  John 
was  mayor  before  either  Higden  or  Francis  was  bom. 
Mr.  Chambers,  however,  has  discovered  that  in 
Higden*s  time  there  was  a  mayor  with  a  similar  name, 
Richard  Emeis  or  Hemeys,  and  he  suggests  that  it 
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is  quite  possible  that  this  man*s  name  became  confused 
with  that  of  Yiis  more  famous  predecessor,  '  the  "  Dick 
Whittington"  of  the  city,  John  Ameway  or  Hemwey/ 

The  chief  difficulty  with  this  evidence,  of  course, 
is  that  it  all  appears  in  such  late  manuscripts — the 
earliest  being  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  plays 
— and  that  in  this  space  of  time  it  would  be  most 
natural  for  legend  to  have  fathered  the  plays  upon 
the  most  famous  monk  of  Chester,  the  author  of  the 
JPdlychronicon.  If,  however,  we  find  the  same  material 
taken  from  the  same  sources  in  both  the  plays  and 
the  Polychranicon^  if  that  material  is  rather  unusual, 
and  if  we  find  in  the  plays  references  which  Higden 
would  be  apt  to  make,  the  external  evidence  is  some- 
what strengthened.  Of  course  all  this  will  not  make 
the  evidence  conclusive ;  for  the  use  of  the  same  sources 
might  merely  show  to  what  books  the  monks  of  St* 
Werburgh's  had  access ;  the  author  of  the  plays  may 
merely  have  interested  Higden  in  the  material  he  was 
using,  or  vice  versa ;  and  the  source  of  all  the  external 
evidence  we  have  may  be  the  very  internal  evidence 
that  I  am  about  to  present — that  is,  some  sixteenth- 
century  scholar,  noticing  the  resemblance  between  the 
plays  and  the  history,  may  have  asserted  dogmatically 
that  Higden  wrote  the  plays  also.  The  cumulative 
circumstantial  evidence  is,  however,  quite  convincing, 
and  the  probability  certainly  lies  on  the  side  of  Higden's 
authorship.  I  trust  that  further  study  into  the  sources 
of  the  other  plays,  a  task  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  undertaking,  may  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  further  evidence. 

In  examining  the  many  mediaeval  versions  of  the  Oct- 
avian-Sibyl  myth  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  myth,  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  Ch.  I,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  five  places  the  direct  source  of  the  Chester 
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version  was  in  the  SupputaiioneB  of  Maftinus  Polonus 
(see  notes  to  Ch.  I.  201-208,  304-375,  348,  647-701, 
714 — 715),  and  that  the  Temple  of  Peace  myth  came 
from  Ale*xander  Neckam  (see  note  to  Ch.  I.  575-620). 
A  few  weeks  later,  in  reading  Higden's  Polychranicon^ 
I  discovered  that  in  Bk.  4,  chap.  3,  he  quotes  Martinus 
as  his  source  for  the  same  legends  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  in  Bk.  3,  chap.  44,  quotes  Neckam  as 
his  source  for  the  description  of  the  Temple  of  Peace 
and  the  other  Virgilian  myths  which  he  quotes.  (In 
the  passages  of  the  Polychronicon  which  deal  with  the 
matter  included  in  11.  647-701  and  714-715,  Higden 
quotes  the  PoUcratica  3.14,  and  not  Martinus,  but  the 
two  versions  are  practically  identical.) 

The  versions  in  the  plays  and  in  the  Polychronicon 
differ  considerably  in  detail,  but  all  differences  are 
easily  explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  two  works 
are  of  so  different  a  nature.  The  accounts  in  the 
Polychronicon  are  condensed,  and  often  seem  to  be 
mere  bibliographical  references;  those  in  the  plays 
are  naturally  expanded  and  elaborated.  There  is  one 
rather  material  change  in  Ch.  I.  362-375,  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Sibyl.  In  Martinus  and  the  Polychronicon 
the  prophecy  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl ;  in  the  play  this  error 
is  corrected,  and  the  prophecy  is  evidently  improvised. 
The  reason  for  this,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it 
is  probably  not  a  conscious  correction,  but  a  means 
of  avoiding  what  would  have  been  a  very  difficult 
task,  the  translation  of  Latin  acrostic  verse  into  Eng- 
lish acrostic  verse,  for  if  left  in  Latin  it  would  mean 
little  to  the  audience.  Why  in  the  plays  the  devil 
is  said  to  have  built  the  temple,  and  in  the  Poly- 
chronicon and  Neckam  Virgil  is  the  artificer,  is  not  quite 
so  clear.    It  may  have  been  due,  again,  to  the  different 
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nature  of  the  works :  in  Neckam  and  the  Polychronieon 
the  temple  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  the  long 
list  of  magical  devices  created  by  Virgil ;  in  the  play 
the  interest  is  not  in  Virgil,  and  all  that  the  spectator 
needs  to  know  is  that  it  was  built  by  magic.  The 
devil  would  signify  much  more  to  the  audience  at 
a  mystery  play,  than  would  Virgil. 

The  evidence  in  Ch.  11  of  Higden*s  authorship  is 
very  slight,  and  in  itself  of  no  significance.  It  con- 
sists merely  of  a  few  references  to  Lancashire  (cf. 
notes  to  Ch.  11. 117,  120.)  One  of  the  few  facts  known 
about  Higden*s  life  is  Ihat  he  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  Lancashire. 

Summary.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in 
nine  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  manuscripts 
the  Chester  plays  were  written  by  Randall  Higden, 
a  monk  of  Chester,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  chance  references  to  other  unimportant  per- 
sons in  these  manuscripts  can  be  verified,  and  the 
persons  referred  to  identified,  indicating  that  the  trad- 
ition is  an  ancient  one.  A  comparison  of  one  of  the 
plays  with  Higden's  Polyehroniam  shows  that  the  same 
material  was  used  in  both,  and  was  drawn  fi-om  the 
same  sources.  In  another  play  we  find  perfectly 
gratuitous  references  to  Lancashire,  a  county  with  which 
Higden  was  familiar.  The  whole  trend  of  evidence 
points  one  way — to  Higden 's  authorship,  and  the  date 
1328  given  in  MS.  H  is  a  most  natural  one  for  their 
composition.^ 

*  Of.  Ghiyley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers^  p.  130,  for  additional 
testimony  to  an  early  date,  based  on  the  general  style  of  the 
plays. 
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B.    Supposed  French  Influence. 

Whether  or  not  the  mtemal  evidence  presented  above 
succeeds  in  determining  the  authorship  of  the  plays, 
it  is  of  great  importance  in  throwing  light  on  the  old 
problem  as  to  how  much  the  Chester  plays  are  in- 
debted to  French  originals.  The  popular  theory  has 
always  been  that  they  are  little  more  than  translations 
or  adaptations  of  some  French  play  that  is  now  lost, 
and  the  Nativity  Play  has  always  been  used  as  one 
one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  evidence. 

There  are  four  characteristics  of  Ch.  I  which  are 
supposed  to  point  directly  toward  France.    They  are : 

1.  The  structure  of  the  play.  There  are  no  di- 
visions between  the  Annunciation^  Visitation^  Joseph, 
and  Nativity  Plays,  a  characteristic  of  all  Old 
French  plays,  and  not  common  in  England. 

2.  The  Roman  scenes.  None  of  the  other  English 
plays  include  the  Octavian-Sibyl  or  Temple  of 
Peace  scenes.  The  Old  French  Mystere  du  Viel 
Testament  includes  the  former,  and  the  Mystere 
de  la  NatipitS  describes  the  fall  of  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  which  it  had  been  prophesied  would  stand 
*  donee  virgo  pariat' 

8.   The  language  is  full  of  French  forms  and  deriv- 
atives.    Octavian  makes  a   speech   in   French, 
as  do  Herod,  the  Magi,  and  Pilate  in  later  plays. 
4.   The  first  midwife's  name  is  Tebel,  as  it  always 
is  in  Old  French  versions,  not  Zelomi,  as  in  the 
English  plays  and  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
Despite  these  somewhat  striking  resemblances,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  the  French  influence  was 
particularly  strong,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  Chester 
dramatist  followed  slavishly  the  conventions  of  French 
plays,  or  borrowed  directly  from  the  latter.     A  few 
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general  principles  should  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  very  small  proportion 
of  either  English  or  French  mysteries  is  extant.  It 
is  hardly  safe,  therefore,  to  make  dogmatic  assertions 
about  what  the  general  type  of  either  must  have  been. 
Refutation  of  the  first  argument  for  French  influence 
is  easier  if  we  bear  this  in  mind.  Although  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  English  Nativity  plays  is  more  split  up 
in  the  other  three  complete  cycles,  we  find  in  the 
Coventry  Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Taylors^  which 
is  essentially  an  English  play,  the  same  absence  of 
division  into  separate  plays  as  in  the  Chester  Nativitiy. 
In  other  words,  out  of  the  five  extant  English  Nativ- 
ity plays,  three  are  divided  into  separate  plays,  and 
two  consist  of  single  undivided  plays.  Moreover,  in 
the  Chester  plays  there  is  a  division  between  the 
Nativity  and  Shepherds'  Plays^  a  division  which  never 
appears  in  the  French  plays,  and  which  is  also  lack- 
ing in  the  obviously  English  Coventry  Pageant.  Not 
much  weight  can  therefore  be  given  to  the  arg^ument 
from  the  structure  of  the  plays. 

The  second  general  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  inheritance  of  the  church  was  the  same 
in  both  countries,  and  that  the  material  adaptable  for 
Nativity  plays  was  necessarily  small.  The  appearance 
of  the  Octavian-Sibyl  myth  in  plays  of  both  countries 
does  not  necessarily  show  any  connection  between 
them,  therefore.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  study 
of  the  sources  of  the  Chester  plays  and  of  Higden's 
conliection  with  them  is  of  great  importance.  Whether 
or  no  Higden  was  the  author  of  the  plays  matters 
little  here ;  the  important  thing  is  that  he,  who  was  at 
least  a  contemporary  of  the  author  and  lived  in  the 
same  abbey  with  him,  quotes  non-French  authors  as 
his  sources  for  the  same  legends  as  appear  in  the 
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plays.  His  quotation  of  the  sources  proves  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  what  the  sources  of  the  Chester  plays 
were;  for  they  agree  in  every  case  with  what  in- 
dependent investigation  would  select  as  the  sources. 
Moreover,  after  studying  the  many  mediaeval  versions 
of  these  myths,  one  is  more  impressed  with  the  differ- 
ences between  the  English  and  French  versions  than 
with  the  resemblances. 

The  third  argument  is  as  easily  overthrown.  Strange- 
ly enough,  Higden  himself  gives  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  French  tone  of  the  language.  In  the 
Polychronicon  (1.59)  he  informs  us  that  in  his  time 
'  uplandish '  men  would  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen 
by  busy  efforts  to  speak  French.  All  that  need  be 
said  about  the  appearance  of  French  forms,  therefore, 
is  that  they  were  used  to  give  an  air  of  refinement 
to  the  plays.  The  language  of  the  English  court 
during  the  14th  century  was  still  French.  The  only 
paiis  of  the  Chester  Plays  written  entirely  in  French 
are  speeches  of  kings  and  emperors,  evidently  in-* 
serted  for  the  sake  of  local  color. 

The  argument  from  the  name  of  the  first  midwife  can 
be  readily  answered.  In  the  two  accounts  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  which  quote  Bartholomew  as  their  source,  i.  e.  in 
this  play  and  in  the  Golden  Legend,  the  name  Tebel 
or  Zebel  occurs.  It  is  a  natural  inference,  therefore, 
that  the  form  Tebel  comes  from  Bartholomew  (see 
notes  to  Ch.  I.  528  and  568).  Even  in  the  different 
"manuscripts  of  Pseudo-Matthew  the  name  Zelomi  assu-^ 
mes  various  forms,  one  coming  as  close  to  Zebel  as  Zahel. 
But  the  form  Zebel  is  not  confined  to  French  litera- 
ture (see  note  to  528).  The  only  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  we  may  draw  from  the  appearance  of  this  name 
is  that  the  Chester  dramatist  was  following  Pseudo- 
Bartholomew,  and  the  Coventry  dramatist  Pseudo-Matthew. 
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The  French  influence  on  the  Chester  dramatist,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  was  no  stronger  than  upon 
any  other  educated  and  cultivated  man  of  the  time^ 
The  tradition  recorded  in  MS.  H,  which  in  discussing 
the  authorship  problem  we  have  seen  is  probably 
trustworthy,  tells  us  that  the  author  went  thrice  to 
Rome  to  obtain  permission  to  give  the  plays.  If  this 
is  true,  he  must,  in  those  days  of  leisurely  travel,  have 
seen  much  of  French  life  and  customs,  and  perhaps 
also  of  French  mysteries.  The  inclusion  of  the  Ro- 
man legendary  element  in  his  Nativity  play  may  even 
be  due  to  his  having  seen  it  in  some  French  Nativity ; 
but  he  took  his  material  from  the  Englishman  Neckam, 
and  from  the  churchman  Martinus,  and  not  from 
French  literature. 

Davidson's  theory  that  the  plays  were  originally 
in  Anglo-Norman  is  based  upon  the  remark  in  MS. 
H  that  Higden  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission 
to  give  the  plays  in  the  English  tongue.  This  might 
better  be  interpreted  as  distinguishing  between  litur- 
gical and  vernacular  dramas. 

C.  General  Literary  Characteristics. 
The  value  of  the  Chester  plays  lies  rather  in  their 
matter  than  in  their  form ;  they  are  interesting  rather 
for  the  problems  they  present  than  for  any  literary 
excellence.  The  Expositor's  story  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  the  best  constructed  part  of  our  two  plays, 
shows  that  the  author  was  a  better  story-teller  than 
dramatist.  His  powers  of  realistic  description  were 
not  of  a  low  order,  either;  the  Shepherds'  Play  ^  although 
as  a  whole  a  shapeless  mass,  countains  much  effec- 
tive detail,  which  was  used  later  by  a  real  dramatist 
in  the  Towneley  Prima  Pastorum,  Joseph's  argument 
with  the  '  Preco '  is  also  a  good  bit  of  realism.    The 
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Chester  dramatist  shows  himself  a  better  translator 
and  versifier  than  any  of  our  other  three  dramatists. 
The  Ave  Maria  in  Ch.  I  retains  much  of  its  original 
beauty,  which  is  quite  lost  in  the  limping  verse  of  Y., 
the  rambling  style  of  C,  and  the  elaboration  of  T. 
Let  me  remark  in  passing  that  a  comparison  of  these 
scenes  in  the  four  cycles  is  to  my  mind  strong  evid- 
ence against,  rather  than  for,  the  existence  of  a  parent 
cycle  from  which  all  are  derived  (cf.  Davidson,  Engl. 
Mysteries^  pp.  157  ff.). 

Having  granted  the  Chester  dramatist  these  points 
of  excellence,  we  can  go  no  farther.  He  is  lacking 
in  most  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
dramatist.  He  has  no  great  interest  in  his  characters 
except  from  the  outside,  no  vicarious  ability,  no  power 
of  portraying  the  feelings  and  inner  natures  of  his 
men  and  women,  and  no  deep  feeling  of  his  own. 
As  illustrations  of  these  deficiencies  we  need  only 
compare  the  Joseph  and  Mary  dialogues  of  Ch.  and 
T.,  or  the  Nativity  scenes  of  Ch.  and  Y. 

The  general  impression  one  obtains  of  the  Chester 
dramatist  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  tastes 
and  learning,  interested  in  both  sacred  and  profane 
literature,  less  of  a  schoolman  than  he  of  Coventry, 
endowed  with  some  literary  ability^  but  that  not  dra- 
matic, a  spectator  of  life  rather  than  a  philosopher, 
with  a  mind  active  but  not  deep ;  on  the  whole,  a  rather 
delightful  and  interesting,  though  superficial  personality. 


7.    The  Coventry  Plays 

A.     The  Problem  of  their  Origin. 

The  so-called  Coventry  plays  differ  from  the  other 
English  cycles  in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  there 
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is  no  credible  authority  for  assigning  them  to  any 
particular  locality ;  (2)  they  were  apparently  not  acted 
by  town  crafts  or  guilds,  for  no  guild  name  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  any  of  the  plays;  (8)  they 
are  full  of  mediaeval  theology  and  scholasticism. 

The  legend  concerning  these  plays^  from  which 
they  have  taken  their  name,  is  that  they  were  acted 
by  the  Grey  Friars  of  Coventry.  At  first  glance  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  legend  seems  strong,  and 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  accept  it,  as  it 
fits  in  so  admirably  with  the  nature  of  the  plays, 
with  their  ecclesiastical  flavor,  and  with  the  fact  that 
they  form  the  only  extant  cycle  which  is  not  a  craft- 
cycle.  Investigation  has  shown,  however,  that  despite 
its  attractiveness,  we  are  not  justified  in  accepting 
the  evidence,  for  it  seems  to  have  arisen  entirely  be- 
cause of  its  attractiveness. 

The  first  man  to  ascribe  these  plays  to  the  friars 
of  Coventry  was  Dr.  Richard  James,  librarian  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who  bought  the  manuscript,  and  prob- 
ably derived  his  information,  from  Robert  Hegge  of 
'Durham,  a  C.C.C.  Oxford  man,  and  the  first  recorded 
owner  of  the  manuscript.  Hegge  died  in  16S0,  and 
the  manuscript  then  passed  into  Cotton's  hands  (see 
Chambers,  Med.  Stage  2.  419).  James,  however,  does 
not  say  that  the  cycle  is  Ludus  Coventrke^  but  *  vulgo 
dicitur  lAndus  Coventriofj  and  Hegge  himself  had  merely 
written  on  the  manuscript :  Theplaie  called  Carpus  Christi. 
Moreover,  James  made  one  serious  blunder  which  alone 
would  weaken  his  testimony,  for  he  refers  to  the  plays 
as  including  merely  '  Contenta  Novi  Testamenti.*  The 
process  of  James'  reasoning  is  easy  to  trace :  it 
is  quite  evident  both  from  this  and  other  testimony 
that  the  friars  of  Coventry  were  accustomed  to  give 
mystery  plays ;  James,  chancing  upon  a  cycle  that  bore 
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the  name  of  no  town  nor  craft,  and  that  was  unusu- 
ally full  of  theology,  decided  that  this  probably  was 
the  cycle.  Not  having  the  modem  scholarly  spirit,  he 
asserted  that  they  were  the  plays  he  thought  they  were, 
not  merely  that  he  thought  so.  In  referring  to  them  as 
plays  on  the  New  Testament  he  showed  that  he  had 
not  read  them  carefully, .  and  that  he  had  confused 
with  the  friars'  plays  the  craft-plays  of  Coventry,  which 
probably  did  contain  only  New  Testament  material.^ 
The  next  piece  of  evidence,  based  largely  on  James, 
is  in  Dugdale's  History  of  Warwickshire^  1666,  where 
he  says  on  James'  authority  that  these  are  the  plays 
played  by  the  Grey  Friars  of  Coventry.  He  does 
give  us,  however,  more  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Grey  Friars  did  give  some  plays,  for  he  says  that 
old  men  of  the  town  told  him  in  his  youth  of  the 
great  crowds  of  people  they,  in  their  youth,  had  seen 
flocking  to  the  plays  given  by  the  friars.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  too  much  doubted.  It  is  true  that  the 
monasteries  were  closed  in  1638,  and  that  Dugdale 
was  not  bom  until  1606 ;  it  has  therefore  been  asser- 
ted that  the  plays  the  old  men  referred  to  were  the 
craft-plays,  which  were  not  discontinued  until  1680. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  Dugdale  knew 
whereof  he  spake.  In  the  first  place  there  would  be 
nothing  particularly  remarkable  in  having  seen  people 
that  remembered  things  that  happened  only  twenty- 
five  years  before  his  birth,  and  he  would  hardly 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  his  youth  old  men  told  him 
about  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  he  is  telling  the  literal  trath.  Notice  that 
he  does  not  say  that  the  old  men  described  the  plays 
to  him  or  really  remembered  them  at  all,  but  merely 

*  The  extant  plays  of  this  cycle,  referred  to  on  p.  1,  are  pub- 
lished by  the  EETS^  Ex.  Ser.  87. 
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fbat  they  remembered  the  crowds  and  their  excitement 
i  personally  recall  having  had  described  to  me,  as 
la.  child,  by  my  grandmother,  a  similar  event,  which 
occurred  over  sixty  years  before  I  was  bom,  and  of 
which  she  was  an  eye-witness  at  the  age  of  five.  Of 
course,  Dugdale's  testimony  proves  nothing  about 
our  plays,  but  it  does  to  me  give  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  Grey  Friars  of  Coventry  gave  some 
plays. 

The  Coventry  AnnaU  for  1492,  which  unfortunately 
were  written  in  the  17th  century,  mention  the 
fact  that  in  that  year  the  Grey  Friars  played  before 
the  king. 

In  addition  to  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Cov- 
entry myth,  which  has  proved  entirely  that  the 
external  evidence  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  in  so  far  as 
it  tries  to  prove  that  these  are  the  plays  written  and 
presented  by  the  friars,  there  has  been  also  construc- 
tive criticism,  which  supports  the  destructive.  Ten 
Brink  (2.288)  has  shown  that  the  dialect  of  these 
plays  is  Northeast  Midland,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
linguistically  impossible  that  they  should  have  come 
originally  from  Coventry. 

There  is  one  rather  ambiguous  bit  of  information 
contained  in  the  general  prologue  to  the  plays, 
which  should  be  mentioned  before  we  go  further.  At 
the  close  of  the  Prologue  are  these  lines : 

A  Sunday  next,  yf  that  we  may, 
At  yj.  of  the  belle  we  gynne  onre  play 
In  N.  towne,  wherfore  we  pray 
That  God  be  gonre  spede.    Amen. 

From  this  it  has  been  argued  that  the  plays  were  given 
by  strolling  players,  the  *  N.'  of  '  N.  towne '  standing 
for  Nomen  (as  in  the  church  marriage  service),  to  be 
fined  in  as  the  case  required. 
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Chambers  suggests  that  the  *N/  may  stand  for 
*  Norwich '  (or  presumably  for  any  other  Nort^)ast  Mid- 
land town  beginning  with  N.  whose  name  would  fit  the 
metre),  and  that  this  advertisement  was  merely  sent 
around  to  the  surrounding  villages.  Hohlfeld  (Anglia 
11)  thinks  they  may  have  originally  been  played  by 
Coventry  friars,  and  then  by  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  the  craft-plays  of  Coventry  having  driven 
the  friars'  plays  out  of  business.  Gayley  (Plays  of  our 
Forefathers^  p.  136)  has  recently  offered  a  more 
suggestive  theory.  He  proposes  the  idea  that  these 
are  the  lost  plays  of  the  Lincoln  cycle,  which  we 
know  was  similar,  in  that  it  contained  many  plays 
on  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  afterward  they 
were  used  by  a  company  of  strolling  players. 

I  call  Gayley's  theory  suggestive,  not  that  I  agree 
with  it  in  detail,  for  it  seems  to  share  with  Chambers' 
the  fault  of  trying  to  be  altogether  too  specific,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  material  they  had  to 
work  from,  but  that  it  recognizes  the  composite  nature 
of  the  cycle,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prologue  is  not 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  plays  themselves. 

My  own  theory  I  will  state  here,  and  present  some 
of  the  evidence  in  detail  in  the  next  section.  After 
analyzing  the  plays  and  studying  the  sources,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  original  plays  did  not  contain 
the  theological  element,  but  were  very  similar  to  the 
other  English  plays.  They  may  have  been  craft-plays 
which  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  strolling  players, 
or  more  probably  they  were  originally  written  for 
a  traveling  company.  The  prologue  was  written  for 
this  original  cycle ;  we  shall  see  later  that  the  omissions 
in  the  prologue  are  always  of  the  theological  additions, 
and  that  in  reading  the  prologue  one  would  not 
realize  that  these  plays  differed  markedly  from  other 
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English  mysteries.  After  a  time  this  cycle  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic  who  added  the  theology, 
^  ^o  .  and  left  the  prologue  as  it'  was  (with  one  omission; 
see  first  note  on  C.  III).  Whether  or  not  this  eccle- 
siastic was  of  Coventry  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering. The  fact  that  the  friars  of  Coventry  are  the 
only  ecclesiastics  of  England  who  are  at  least  rumored 
to  have  given  plays,  adds  some  credibility  to  James'  and 
Dugdale's  theory.  The  objection  from  dialect  is  strong, 
but  not  insurmountable,  for  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  work  of  revision  may  have  been  done  by  a 
northern  man.  I  have  retained  the  name  '  Coventry  ^ 
for  the  plays,  instead  of  using  *N.  town'  as  Gayley 
suggests,  or  '  Hegge,'  as  does  Hone :  for  there  is  more 
reason  for  connecting  them  with  Coventry  than  with 
any  other  town.  '  N.  town '  seems  awkward,  and  '  Hegge ' 
inconsistent  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  other  plays. 

B.     Their  Composite  Nature. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  I  have  said  that  the  Cov- 
entry plays  are  composed  of  two  elements:  first,  the 
simple,  typical,  realistic  English  mystery  play,  and 
secondly,  theological  and  scholastic  amplifications  and 
adornments.  The  second  element  is  drawn  entirely 
from  the  works  of  the  fourteenth  century  Cardinal 
Bonaventura  of  Padua,*  particularly  from  his  Medi- 
tationes  Vitce  Christi:  sometimes  the  translation  is  ver- 
batim. The  sources  are  quoted  in  the  notes,  and  are, 
I  think^  indisputable. 

The  Bonaventura  element  is  most  distinct  and  un- 
mixed in  the  first  214  lines  of  C.  I,  and  the  two 
Contemplacion  monologues  of  C.  III.  It  is  quite 
significant   that   no   mention  is  made  of  the  first  214 

^  G^neraUy  confuged  with  St.  Bonaventura,  with  whose  works 
those  of  our  Cardinal  are  pahlished. 
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lines  of  C.  I  in  the  prologue  (see  first  note  on  C.  I), 
and  that  the  prologue  for  G.  in  is  omitted  entirely. 
The  reviser  evidently  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 
change  the  Prologue  for  C.  I,  as  it  still  described  in 
outline  the  last  part  of  the  play ;  but  when  he  came 
to  C.  ni  it  was  a  different  matter,  for  he  had  in  his 
additions  given  quite  a  different  version  of  the  story 
from  that  in  the  original  play.  He  therefore  omitted 
the  prologue  for  C.  HI  entirely. 

C.  ni  offers  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
composite  nature  of  the  plays.  We  can  trace  in 
this  play  the  simplest  form  of  mystery  play  in  the 
almost  liturgical  scene  of  the  singing  of  the  Mag- 
nificat^ then  the  true  English  realism  in  the  opening 
scene,  the  journey  to  'Montana,'  and  finally  the 
monologues.  The  fact  that  the  removal  of  these  mono- 
logues would  result  in  improving  not  only  the  dramatic 
unity,  but  even  the  consistency  of  the  plays,  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  were  added  as  a  display  of  erudition. 
No  man  in  sitting  down  to  write  a  play  with  such 
a  simple  plot  could  succeed  in  giving  such  contra- 
dictory versions  in  a  few  lines.  The  story  as  we 
have  it  in  the  play  proper  is  the  conventional  one, 
except  that  the  character  of  Joseph  has  been  added. 
Mary  and  Joseph  go  together  to  see  Elizabeth ;  there 
is  some  humorous  by-play  about  Zachary's  dumbness ; 
then  Elizabeth  and  Mary  sing  the  canticles,  and  Mary 
and  Joseph  go  home.  After  their  departure,  Con- 
templacion  comes  forward  and  gives  us  Bonaventura's 
version.  This  naturally  follows  the  Scriptural  account, 
and  relates  that  Mary  stayed  three  months.  This 
three  months'  visit  being  impossible  to  represent  on 
the  stage,  it  was  always  omitted  in  mystery  plays,  in- 
cluding C,  as  we  have  seen.  Contemplacion,  however, 
describes  how  during  the  three  months  Mary  served 
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Elizabeth,  wa$  present  at  the  birth  of  John,  and  kissed 
him  before  she  left.  She  finally  describes  how  Zachary 
sang  the  Benedictus,  and  how  the  Church  canticles 
were  composed,  finally  indulging  in  a  rhapsody  on  the 
blessedness  of  such  a  house  in  holding  such  inmates. 
All  this  matter,  it  is  quite  evident,  is  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  mystery  plays,  and  inconsistent  with  this 
particular  play.  LI.  147-149  (see  Variants  and  note) 
would  suggest  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  combine 
two  distinct  versions  of  this  play  into  the  one  which 
we  have.  The  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  play  in 
the  prologue  may  thus  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  original 
play  has  survived  in  C.  I.  We  have  seen  that  the 
first  214  lines  are  late  additions,  but  whether  the 
Salutation  Play  proper  was  entirely  rewritten,  or  merely 
ornamented  with  Bonaventuran  theology,  one  cannot 
say.  The  main  outline  of  that  story  could  hardly  be 
changed,  and  although  the  prologue  describes  the 
Salutation  as  it  stands  in  our  version,  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  whole  play  is  a  substitution  for  an 
earlier  and  simpler  one. 

The  Joseph  Play  remains,  I  believe,  in  practically 
its  original  form.  Here  was  a  great  chance  for  an 
ecclesiastic  to  work  in  some  of  his  learning ;  but  the 
reviser  does  not  seem  to  have  used  his  opportunity, 
and  has  left  us  a  long  and  coarse  realistic  play — one, 
however,  which  reflects  the  layman  rather  than  the 
churchman. 

The  Nativity  and  Shepherds^  Plays  seem  to  be  largely 
in  their  original  form,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  prologues,  The  remark  in  1.  1  of  the  prologue 
to  the  Shepherds'  Play  (see  first  note  to  C.  V)  probably 
means  simply  ^Christ  shall  have  been  bom.'  The 
opening  scenes  of  the  Nativity  Play  are  in  the  same 
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style  as  the  Joseph  Play^  and  the  midwife-element  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  all  the  mysteries.  The  Coventry 
Ncdivity  Play  has  been  left  in  its  original  form  in  every 
detail,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

The  tone  of  the  Shepherds  Play  differs  from  the 
realistic  parts  of  the  other  plays  of  this  cycle  and 
from  the  Shepherds^  Plays  of  the  other  cycles.  Some 
of  the  stock  material  of  Shepherds'  plays  remains,  how- 
ever—the attempt  to  imitate  the  angel's  song,  the 
singing  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem,  &c.  There  is  far 
more  dignity  and  reverence  in  the  description  of  the 
shepherds'  visit  than  we  generally  find ;  their  salutation- 
lyrics  are  in  very  conventional  Middle  English  verse, 
without  much  feeling,  but  very  proper ;  the  prophecies 
are  made  a  rather  conspicuous  part  of  the  play, 
and  in  the  first  few  lines  there  is  a  gratuitous 
reference  to  the  seven  sacraments.  These  latter 
characteristics  point  toward  the  pedant  who  in- 
troduced the  Bonaventuran  element,  although  we  do 
still  find  elements  of  the  realistic  play.  The  Shepherds' 
Play  was  therefore,  I  think,  rewritten  by  the  reviser, 
who  still  retained  in  his  altered  version  some  elements 
of  the  earlier  one. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  what  I  regard  as 
practically  certain  and  what  I  regard  as  merely  pro- 
bable, let  me  sum  up  my  conclusions.  I  think  it  in- 
dubitable that  the  first  part  of  the  Coventry  Annun- 
ciation  (C.  I.  1-214),  the  Contemplacion-monologues 
in  the  Visitation  (C.  III.  28-42  and  164-200),  and  also 
C.  III.  147-149,  are  late  additions.  The  evidence  is 
almost  equally  strong  that  all  of  the  Annunciation  Play 
has  been  rewritten,  parts  of  the  old  plays  being  perhaps 
used  in  such  passages  as  285—266.  As  to  the 
composition  of  the  other  plays,  I  have  only  suggested 
what  seemed  probable  to  me  personally. 
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C.     Date  and  Authorship. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  kind  by  which 
the  date  or  authorship  of  this  cycle  can  be  deter- 
mined.  Gayley  would  date  the  ecclesiastical  portions 
at  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  assign 
the  simpler  portions,  as  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  liturgical  drama,  to  an  earlier  period.  Our 
investigations  into  the  sources  of  the  ecclesiastical 
portions  confirm  the  approximate  correctness  of  the 
former  date.  Bonaventura  wrote  the  Meditationes  in 
1376  (see  Fabricius,  Bihliotheca  Eccles.  Auctarium  de 
Script  442),  the  version  in  the  plays  is  based  upon 
an  earlier  English  translation  (see  note  to  C.I.  1-186); 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  version  in  our  plays 
did  not  appear  before  1400. 

Chambers  {Med.  Stage  2. 145)  cites  a  rumor  that  Lyd- 
gate,  the  famous  monk  of  Bury,  was  the  author  of  these 
plays.  This  rumor  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  Ritson  (Bibl.  Poet.^  p.  79),  following  Bishop  Tanner, 
includes  in  the  list  of  Lydgates  works  a  '  Procession  of 
pageants  from  the  creation ',  which  has  never  been  iden- 
tified. If  this  is  the  only  evidence  (and  I  have  been  able 
to  find  no  other),  it  is  of  course  of  no  value  whatever. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Lydgate  inclu- 
des the  allegory  of  Mercy  and  Truth  in  his  Life  of  (hir 
Lady,  that  the  date  of  his  life  (1370?~1450?)  would 
harmonize  with  the  date  of  the  ecclesiastical  portions 
of  the  plays,  that  there  is  another  unconfirmed  rumor 
that  he  studied  at  Padua,  (if  he  did  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  there  just  after  the  heroic  death  of 
Cardinal  Bonaventura,  who  fell  fighting  as  a  '  defensor 
ecclesiastical  libertatis '  in  1389)  and  that  he  translated 
the  not  widely  known  hymn  Stella  cwli  extirpavit,  which 
is  referred   to  in  C.  V  (see  note  to  C.  V.  77).     All 
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this,  however,  does  not  amount  to  evidence  of  Lyd- 
gate's  authorship,  but  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  useful  when  the  evidence  for  the  rumor 
quoted  by  Chambers  is  discovered. 

D.     Their  Literary  Value. 

There  is  little  to  add  concerning  the  literary  value 
of  the  Coventry  plays ;  much  has  been  implied  in  the 
former  sections.  Their  chief  defects  lie  in  their  lack 
of  form,  and  in  their  burden  of  pedantic  learning.  Their 
chief  excellence  lies  in  the  realism  of  the  Joseph  Play, 
and  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Visitation  and  Nativity 
Plays.  The  realism  of  the  Joseph  Play  is  unpleasant, 
but  the  character-drawing  and  rough  strength  of  the 
play  stand  out  sharply  when  compared  with  the 
average  Joseph  play.  These  plays  possess  more  than 
the  others  the  false  value  of  '  quaintness  and  naivete,' 
the  two  characteristics  for  which  all  mystery  plays 
are  unfortunately,  but  sometimes  deservedly,  famous. 

Credit  should  be  granted  to  the  ecclesiastic  who 
translated  or  paraphrased  the  Bonaventiuran  element 
for  his  comparative  skill  as  a  translator,  and  such 
credit  should  be  withheld  from  the  wretched  trans- 
lator of  the  Magnificat. 

In  style  and  finish  the  ecclesiastic  was  superior ;  in 
feeling  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  earlier  layman. 
Curiously  enough,  the  man  of  learning,  although  the 
possessor  of  a  fairly  good  style  and  some  ability  in 
the  technique  of  verse-making,  lacked  the  sense  of 
form;  and  the  uneducated  layman,  without  style  or 
technical  ability  of  any  sort,  seemed  to  possess  nat- 
urally much  more  feeling,  and  a  rough  sense  of  form. 
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8.     The  York  Plays 

The  York  plays,  though  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  study  of  English  mystery  plays,  are  by  far  the 
least  interesting,  both  intrinsically  ajid  in  the  lack  of 
any  problems  connected  with  them.  This  cycle  is 
the  most  complete  English  cycle ;  there  is  much  in- 
formation concerning  it  still  extant  in  contemporary 
town  records,  &c.,  and  the  plays  are  most  conven- 
tional, and  typical  of  the  simplest  form  of  mystery 
play. 

Miss  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  in  her  admirable  edition 
of  the  plays,  gives  detailed  information  about  the  cycle. 
I  shall  merely  quote  some  of  the  more  important  bits. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  date  of  composition, 
about  1350;  the  author  is  unrecorded.  The  plays 
were  given  on  Corpus  Christi  day  by  the  crafts  of 
York.  The  author  based  his  stories  almost  entire- 
ly on  the  Biblical  account,  once  in  a  while  adding 
a  detail  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Cursor 
Mundi  influenced  some  of  the  plays  markedly  (none 
of  those  in  this  edition  to  any  degree,  however;  but 
see  note  to  Y.  I.  25-80  and  Y.  11.  72-73). 

Davidson,  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  metres  of 
this  cycle,  has  shown  that  the  part  of  Y.  IV  written 
in  the  northern  septenar  stanza  was  probably  written 
by  an  earlier  hand  (Y.  IV.  1-36).  Gay  ley  believes 
that  all  the  humorous  parts  were  written  by  a  later 
hand  than  the  conventional,  at  times  almost  liturgical, 
parts.  He  thinks  the  humorous  part  of  the  Shepherds' 
Play  was  written  by  a  dramatist  of  what  he  calls  the 
middle  period,  earlier  than  the  work  of  the  dramatist 
who,  he  thinks,  wrote  some  of  the  plays  on  the  Passion, 
but  later  than  the  rest  of  our  group.  The  lack  of 
material  in  our  edition  makes  it  impossible  to  discuss 
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this  question ;  those  interested  in  pursuing  the  investig- 
ation  are  referred   to  Davidson's  and  Gayley's  work. 

The  York  plays  are  important  as  affording  a  sort 
of  norm  by  which  to  compare  and  judge  the  other 
plays.  They  are  the  simplest  and  closest  of  all  to 
the  liturgical  drama,  with  few  extraneous  accretions 
and  little  elaboration.  The  absence  of  the  midwife 
and  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  element,  which  appears 
in  the  extant  liturgical  dramas,  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  York  liturgical 
drama  followed  the  Biblical  account  entirely.  The 
only  Apocryphal  element  in  the  plays  of  this  edition 
is  Joseph's  narrative  of  his  betrothal,  and  this  was 
probably  taken  either  from  general  tradition  or  from 
the  Cursor  Mundi  (see  note  to  Y.  11.  25-84).  Even  this 
is  merely  a  passing  reference,  and  has  not  developed 
into  a  play,  as  in  the  Coventry  cycle. 

The  only  real  literary  ability  manifest  in  our  plays 
is  in  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  by  Mary  and  Joseph. 
Here  the  writer  shows  depth  and  beauty  of  feeling, 
which  elsewhere  does  not  relieve  the  limping  verse 
and  commonplace  ideas.  The  Joseph  Play  is  the  most 
forced  and  ineflFective  of  all  the  plays  in  this  collection, 
and  the  Shepherds^  P^^^y,  though  possessing  some  merit 
in  its  realism  and  humor,  falls  below  its  parallels  in 
the  other  cycles. 


9.     The  Towneley  Plays 

A.     Their  Name  and  Origin. 

I  have  rather  inconsistently  retained  the  name 
Towneley  to  designate  these  plays,  for  no  better 
reason   than  that,   though   inconsistent,   it   has   been 
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adopted  by  all  previous  editors,  and  should  be  arbit- 
rarily accepted  by  writers  on  these  plays  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  in  reference.  The  name  comes  from  the 
family  who  owned  the  manuscript  for  many  years,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  Davidson  and  Gayley  to  restore 
the  names  Woodkirk  and  Wakefield  respectively,  it 
seems  probable  that  through  this  manuscript  the 
Towneley  name  will  be  perpetuated. 

There  is  ample  evidence  for  assigning  this  cycle  to 
the  town  of  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  believing 
that  originally  the  plays  were  craft-plays.  The  manus- 
cript of  the  early  plays  is  labeled  Wakefield  in  one  or 
two  places,  and  several  of  the  plays  have  the  names  of 
crafts  attached  to  them.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
cycle  there  are  references  in  the  plays  proper  to 
places  near  Wakefield  (see  notes  to  T.  IV.  403  and 
465).  The  name  Woodkirk,  used  by  Davidson,  refers  to 
the  legend  that  the  manuscript  was  once  owned  by  the 
Abbey  of  Woodkirk,  near  Wakefield.  This  tradition 
cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  1814,  when  it  is  in- 
cluded in  a  bookseller's  description  of  the  manuscript. 
Later,  in  1883,  another  similar  description  says  that  it 
was  written  by  the  Black  Canons  of  Woodkirk.  These 
must  have  been  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Towneley 
family,  and  the  Surtees  Society  editor  of  the  cycle 
thinks  that  the  Woodkirk  theory  has  '  remarkably  the 
characteristics  of  genuine  tradition.'  The  plays  them- 
selves, however,  bear  no  evidence  of  ecclesiastical 
origin  (compare  them  for  example  with  the  Coventry 
plays),  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  legend,  it 
probably  is  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  abbey  once 
owned  the  manuscript.  The  fact  that  twice  annually, 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  the  monks  of  Woodkirk  held 
fairs  in  Wakefield,  seems  of  no  significance. 
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B.     Their  Composition  and  Date, 

The  four  plays  of  the  Christmas  group  are  the  work 
of  two  distinct  hands.  The  JnnunciiUion  and  Visitation 
Plays  differ  in  spirit,  in  style,  in  verse-form,  and  in 
vocabulary,  from  the  two  Shepherds'  Plays.  The  latter 
are  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  chosen  to 
write  also  Plays  3,  16,  21,  and  parts  of  30.  All  the 
plays  of  this  group  are  written  in  the  same  unusual 
verse-form,  reflect  the  same  boldness  of  spirit  and 
sense  of  humor  (or  perhaps  rather  of  boisterous  fun), 
and  employ  the  same  vocabulary  and  word-forms. 

There  is  general  agp'eement  regarding  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  this  latter  group,  about  1400.  The  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  this  date  is  conclusive.  First  there 
is  a  reference  in  Play  30  to  the  piked  head-gear  worn 
by  women,  which  was  introduced  by  Anne  of  Bohemia 
in  1388,  and  which  was  still  in  use  as  late  as  1420  (in 
support  of  this  Pollard  refers  to  illustrations  in  MSS. 
Harl.  2897,  fol.  188  b,  and  Harl.  4431,  fol.  2).  Then 
there  is  the  evidence  in  the  Shepherds'  Plays^  in  the 
conversation  of  the  shepherds  about  the  condition  of 
the  country.  Pollard  suggests  that  this  agrees  with 
conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  war  with 
France  would  show  that  the  play  was  written  no  later 
than  Henry  IV*s  reign.  Pollard  inclines  to  a  date 
near  the  close  of  Henry*s  reign ;  to  me  an  earlier  date 
seems  more  probable,  for  the  tone  of  the  shepherds 
seems  more  in  agreement  with  the  time  of  the  Peasants* 
Revolt,  and  there  are  no  references  to  the  various 
civil  wars  of  Henry's  reign,  which  did  much  to  make 
the  peasants  forget  their  grievances. 

The  Annunciation  and  Visitation  Plays  seem  to  belong 
to  another  small   group   by   a  collaborator  of  quite 
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di£ferent,  but  equally  indisputable,  genius.  This  group 
is  composed  of  Plays  1,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10  (T.  I),  11 
(T.  n),  17,  23,  and  28.  With  the  theory  proposed  by 
Pollard  that  this  group  is  part  of  an  original  didactic 
cycle,  in  so  far  as  it  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  cyple.  and  implies  an  earlier  date  for  it,  I  entirely 
disagree.  The  simple  structure  of  the  Visitatian  Play 
is  the  only  argument  in  favor  of  this  theory  which 
can  be  adduced  from  the  plays  of  this  edition,  and 
this  is  completely  outweighed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  perfect  finish  and  style  of  the  two  plays.  A  com- 
parison of  the  workmanship  in  this  play,  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Canticles  for  example,  with  that  in  the 
other  Visitation  plays,  should  prove  not  only  the  great 
ability  of  the  dramatist,  but  also  the  late  date  of  his 
work. 

Although  the  York  cycle,  from  which  several  of 
the  Towneley  plays  were  taken  direct,  had  no  great 
influence  on  any  of  the  plays  of  this  edition,  never- 
theless the  author  at  times  shows  even  here  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  York  plays.  Hohlfeld  {Anglia  11) 
has  pointed  out  verbal  parallels  between  the  York  and 
Towneley  Joseph  Plays,  most  of  which  do  not  seem 
very  significant,  for  they  can  also  be  paralleled  in  the 
other  cycles.  In  the  structure  of  the  Towneley  Joseph 
Play,  however,  and  in  some  of  the  incidents,  we  have 
reminiscences  of  the  York  play.  Joseph*s  description 
of  his  betrothal  to  Mary,  for  example,  the  Towneley 
dramatist  has  evidently  borrowed  from  the  York  play, 
and  has  succeeded  in  making  a  true  poem  out  of  a 
few  rough  and  awkward  lines.  Hohlfeld*s  verbal  par- 
allels may  in  one  or  two  instances  uphold  this  theory, 
but  not  much  weight  should  be  laid  on  their  testimony. 

It  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
Annunciation  May  proper,  for  it  is  merely  an  elaborated 
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version  of  the  account  in  Luke.  The  prologue  to 
the  Annunciation,  however,  strangely  enough  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Bonaventuran  element 
which  introduces  the  Coventry  Annunciation.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  argued  that  such  resemblance  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  connection,  for  the  idea  of 
introducing  such  a  play  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Incarnation  is  a  natural  one.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Coventry  and  Towneley 
cycles  are  the  only  ones  which  do  contain  such  an 
introduction,  and,  moreover,  that  the  Towneley  pro- 
logue seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  digest  of  parts  of 
the  expanded  allegorical  version  in  C.  I.  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  opening  of  both:  man  has  lain  years  in 
the  pains  of  Hell  because  of  Adam's  sin,  the  time  of 
redemption  has  come,  but  redemption  must  be  made 

Both  thurgh  mercy  and  thurgh  myght, 
All  wyth  reson  and  with  right. 

These  two  lines  seem  to  sum  up  the  idea  at  the  basis 
of  the  long  allegory  of  Mercy  and  Truth,  Righteousness 
and  Peace,  in  C.  L  The  prophet- element  is  then  intro- 
duced ;  in  C,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  represent  the  whole 
array  of  the  prophets  from  the  Augustinian  sermon, 
all  of  whom  appear  in  T.  God  then  calls  Gabriel, 
and  gives  him  the  same  instructions  in  both  plays, 
and  the  Annunciation  Play  begins.  The  resemblances 
seem  to  me  quite  other  than  fortuitous,  and  argue  a 
late  date  for  at  least  the  prologue  of  T.  I,  1400  being 
about  the  earliest  possible  (cf.  p.  xxxvii  on  date  of  C. 
plays). 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  Annunciation  and 
Visitation  Plays,  far  from  being  composed  earlier  than 
the  Shepherds'  Plays,  are  at  least  as  late  as  they,  and 
perhaps  even  later.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason   for  assuming  that   they  were  not  written  in 
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collaboration,  at  about  the  same  time.  The  whole 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  assert  that  the 
plays  were  written  at  different  times ;  for  they  all  show 
influence  of  the  other  cycles,  T.  I  of  C.  I  and  Y.  11, 
and  T.  Ill  of  Ch.  II  (see  notes).  All  are  written  in 
a  much  more  finished  style  than  the  other  cycles ;  the 
language  of  the  supposedly  early  Annundaiiim  and 
ViiiiaiUm^  at  least,  is  more  modem ;  the  whole  tone  of 
the  plays  lacks  the  ^quaintness'  which  we  find  in 
the  other  cycles,  and  the  theory  that  they  were  written 
at  about  the  same  date  (and  that  comparatively  late) 
by  men  of  very  different  natures,  seems  to  harmonize 
with  everything  that  we  find  in  the  plays  themselves. 

C.     The  Toumeletf  Plays  as  Literature. 

The  Towneley  plays  are  the  flower  and  consum- 
mation of  the  English  Nativity  drama.  In  natural 
genius  and  in  technique  these  two  dramatists  stand 
high  above  their  predecessors. 

The  dramatist  of  the  Shepherds' Play  has  always  justly 
received  his  full  quota  of  praise.  The  excellence  of  the 
structure  of  the  Mak  interlude  marks,  of  course,  his  great- 
est triumph,  and  he  has  given  us  the  first  real  plot  in 
English  dramatic  literature.  I  have  previously  (p.  xvii) 
called  attention  to  his  ability  as  a  humorist.  Professor 
Gay  ley  has  pointed  out  that  even  in  the  Prima  Pastortwi 
the  author,  still  feeling  his  way,  has  given  us  a  dram- 
atic idyll,  a  pastoral  picture,  with  comic  motive  and 
dialogue,  although  lacking  comic  action,  which  sur- 
passes all  that  has  been  done  before,  and  is  surpassed 
in  kind  only  by  the  addition  of  a  real  plot  in  the 
Seeunda  Pastorum, 

I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Professor  Gayley  in 
considering  the  transition  from  the  Mak  interlude  to 
the  Adoration  scene  a  strong  point  of  the  play.    To 
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me  the  contrast  is  not  effective  as  it  is  given ;  for  the 
dramatist  seems  to  lose  interest,  and  merely  from  con- 
vention adds  ^e  last  scene,  which,  although  perfect 
in  verse-form  \i^d  technique,  lacks  the  sympathetic 
feeling  of  the  Prima  Pustorum^  where  practically  the 
same  material  is  used. 

The  only  bit  of  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of 
the  work  of  the  other  Towneley  dramatist  which  has 
hitherto  appeared,  is  praise  of  one  detail  (T.  I.  269-274) 
by  Pollard,  who  very  appropriately  compares  this 
stanza  with  Rossetti.  To  me  the  superiority  of  these 
plays  on  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  over  the 
corresponding"  ones  in  the  other  cycles  is  quite  as 
striking  as  the  superiority  of  the  Towneley  Shepherds' 
Plays.  The  most  noticeable  improvement  is  in  the 
versification.  The  weak  and  limping  line,  so  common 
in  all  the  other  cycles,  almost  never  appears,  and 
there  is  no  awkward  and  unnatural  arrangement  of 
words  for  the  sake  of  metre.  The  thought  flows 
naturally  along,  aided  rather  than  confined  by  rime 
and  rhythm.  There  are  a  good  many  run-on  lines 
which  add  to  the  naturalness,  and  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  music.  A  typical  example  of  this  excellence 
of  versification  is  in  11.  89-94 : 

ffor  thou  has  f onden  all  thyn  oone 
The  grace  of  God^  that  was  out  gone 

ffor  Adam  plyght. 
This  is  the  grace  that  the  betydys,— 
Thou  shall  conceyne  within  thi  sydys 

a  chyld  of  myght. 

This  dramatist  also  shows  great  superiority  in  tech- 
nique over  his  predecessors.  His  excellence  in  form 
and  construction  is  well  emphasized  by  a  comparison 
of  his  Joseph  Play  with  those  of  the  other  dramatists, 
particularly  with  the  York  play.  The  two  methods 
of  introducing  the  narrative  of  the  betrothal  are  typical 
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of  the  difference  between  the  two  dramatists.  In  the 
York  play  this  element  is  dragged  in  without  any 
4^cuse  or  connection ;  in  the  Towneley  play  it  is  one 
of  the  most  natural  and  effective  parts  of  the  play. 
The  Joseph  Hay  also  proves  the  dramatist's  skill  in 
characterization.  Joseph  is  quite  as  real  as  in  the 
Coventry  play,  and  is  an  infinitely  more  attractive 
personality.  In  drawing  this  character  the  dramatist 
seems  to  give  a  hint  of  his  own  strong  gentleness 
and  true,  deep  devotion. 

The  only  flaw  in  this  man's  work  is  similar  to  the 
defect  we  have  noticed  in  the  Secunda  Pustorum.  It 
is  again  a  question  of  transition,  this  time  in  the 
Visitation  Play^  and  it  is  again  the  transition  from 
original  to  conventional  work.  The  first  thirty  lines 
of  this  play  are  a  charming  bit  of  realism — the  homely, 
family  gossip  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth — then  suddenly 
and  without  warning  the  dramatist  bursts  into  a  very 
beautiful  translation  of  the  two  glorious  canticles,  the 
Benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus  and  the  Magnificat.  Even  if 
the  author  had  followed  this  general  outline,  which 
contradicts  the  Scriptural  account,  where  Elizabeth 
bursts  out  in  prophecy  as  soon  as  she  sees  Mary, 
the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  the  scene,  which  lies  in 
the  spontaneity  and  inevitableness  of  the  salutation, 
need  not  have  been  lost.  If,  for  example,  in  the 
middle  of  a  line  Elizabeth  had  interrupted  Mary  with 
her  prophetic  psalm,  the  play  would  have  been  saved, 
but  to  have  it  introduced  as  an  ordinary  bit  of  the 
dialogue  causes  a  distinctly  jarring  note.  Both  elements 
of  the  play  in  themselves  are  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence.  The  translations  of  the  canticles  in  particular 
should  be  noticed,  for  they  preserve  no  little  of  the 
beauty  of  the  original ;  but  the  method  of  combining 
the  two  elements  was  unfortunate. 
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xlviii  Introduction 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  author  of  the  Towneley 
Annunciation  and  VirikUion  should  take  as  high  rank 
as  a  poet  as  the  author  of  the  Towneley  Shepherds' 
Plays  holds  as  a  dramatist.  This  implies  high  praise 
for  both. 

lo.     Conclusion 

The  foundation  of  the  Christmas  plays  of  all  the 
cycles  has  been  seen  to  consist  of  two  simple  ele- 
ments— a  translation  of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  and 
a  transcript  of  contemporary  life.  The  one  appears 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Annunciation,  Visitation  and 
Nativity  plays,  the  other  in  the  Joseph  and  Shepherd 
plays.  The  York  cycle  shows  the  two  in  their 
simplest  and  least  elaborated  form.  The  York  dramatist 
had  practically  no  original  ability  (so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  these  few  plays),  and  very  little  skill 
either  as  translator  or  transcriber.  The  Chester  and 
Coventry  plays  show  an  attempt  to  improve  on  the 
simple  York  form  by  a  multiplication  of  materials, 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  and  the  Chester 
play  by  an  elaboration  of  the  realistic  description. 
The  extraneous  matter  in  the  Chester  cycle  reflects 
cosmopolitan,  secular  learning;  that  in  the  Coventry 
plays,Church  scholasticism.  Neither  succeeds  in  improv- 
ing the  plays  to  any  degree  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  although  they  add  much  interesting  and  curious 
matter.  The  Towneley  Annunciation  dramatist,  without 
the  introduction  of  new  material,  made  real  poetry 
out  of  the  simple  matter  of  the  York  plays.  The 
Towneley  Shepherd  dramatist,  by  a  synthetic  expansion 
of  the  realistic  matter  of  the  Chester  Shepherds'  Ray, 
and  an  addition  of  allied  matter,  produced  the  first 
real  English  drama. 
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NOTE  ON  TEXT  AND  VARIANTS 
OF  THE  CHESTER  PLAYS 

Hy  text  of  these  plays  is  based  on  MS.  D  (see  Lit  p.  1). 
Readings  of  the  other  manuscripts,  when  inferior  to  D.,  are 
given  in  the  Variants ;  when  superior  they  are  inserted  in  paren- 
theses (  )  in  the  text,  and  D's  reading  is  given  in  the  Vari- 
ants. Brackets  [  ]  indicate  my  own  emendations.  When 
reference  to  any  manuscript  is  omitted  in  the  Variants,  it  is,  of 
course,  implied  that  that  manuscript  follows  the  reading  in 
the  text. 

In  many  cases  the  reading  of  MS.  W  is  not  certain.  The 
two  former  editors  very  often  disagree  in  their  readings 
of  W.  Wright  did  not  pretend  to  give  a  critical  text,  so 
it  is  generally  safer  to  follow  Deimling.  Deimling,  however, 
often  omits  reference  to  W  entirely,  thus  implying  that  it 
follows  his  own  text,  where  Wright  gives  quite  di£ferent  and 
often  inferior  readings.  In  the  latter  cases  it  seems  probable 
that  Wright  gives  a  better  transcript  of  the  original.  When 
Wright  and  Deimling  agree,  I  refer  to  the  reading  as  W; 
when  they  disagree,  I  refer  to  Wright's  reading  as  Wr.,  and 
to  Deimling's  as  Dm.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  both 
abbreviations,  Wr.  and  Dm.,  refer  only  to  MS.  W. 
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THE  WRIGHTES  PLAYE.  [88a] 

PAGINA  SEXTA  DE  SALUTATIONE 
ET  NATIUITATE  SALVATORIS  JESU  CHRISTL 

[Scene  1] 
Oabriell:  Hayle  be  thow  Mary,  mother  free, 
full  of  grace,  god  is  with  thee ! 
amongst  all  women  blessed  thow  bee, 
and  the  fruite  of  thy  bodye. 

Maria:  A,  lord,  that  sytte  high  in  see,  5 

that  wondrouslye  now  mervayles  mee, 
a  simple  mayden  of  my  degree 
bee  greete  this  gratiously. 

Oabriell:  Marye,  ne  dread  thow  nought  this  case, 

with  greate  god  found  thow  hase,  i© 

amongst  all  other,  specyall  grace, 
Therfowr,  Marye,  thow  mone 

Conceyue  and  beare,  I  tell  thee, 
a  childe,  Jesus  his  name  shalbe; 
soo  great  shall  never  non  be  as  hee,  «5 

and  called  gode  sonne; 

and  our  lord  god,  leeve  thow  mee, 
shall  give  him  Davyd  his  father's  see. 

The  wrightes  playe  ]  so  h,  The  wrightes  H,  The  wrlghtes  and 
slaters  B,  The  wryghtes  and  Sklaters  plaie  W.  After  ihe  Latin 
mB  ondTS. 

1  mother  ]  maiden  H  B  h  Dm.,  mother  Wr.  8  amongst  ]  among 
HB  Wh  B  sytte]  sitts  HB  Wh  6  wondrouslye]  wonderlyH 
9  thow]  the  H B  Wh  10  and  11  ]  inverted  in  H  10  hase] 

haste  Wr.  11  amongst  ]  amonge  H  B  W  h  other  ]  wemen  W 
specyall]  espedall  Wr.  14  Jesus  his  name]  his  name  Ihesu 

H  B  W  h  15  shall  never  non  be  ]  shall  never  be  none  H, 

shalbe  never  non  W  h  16  Gode  1  Godes  H  B  W  h 
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in  Jacobb  howse  (raigne)  shall  hee 
•©  with  full  might  evermore. 

and  he  that  shalbe  borne  of  thee, 
endlesse  lifFe  in  him  shalbe, 
that  such  renowne  and  ryaltye 
had  never  non  before. 

•5  Maria:  How  may  this  bee?  thow  beast  so  bright ; 
in  synne  know  I  not  worldly  wight. 
Oabryell:  The  holye  ghoste  shall  in  thee  light 
from  god  in  maistee, 

and  shadowe  thee  seemely  in  sight; 
30  therefore  that  holye  one,  as  I  have  height, 

that  thou  shalt  beare  through  gode  might, 
(his)  Sonne  shall  called  bee. 

Elizabeth  that  barren  was, 
as  thow  maye  see,  conceyued  has 
35  in  age  a  sonne,  through  gode  grace, 

the  bedyll  shalbe  of  blysse. 

The  sixte  moneth  is  gone  now  agayne, 
seeth  men  called  her  barren, 
but  nothinge  to  gode  might  and  mayne 
40  impossible  is. 

[88b]  Maria:  Now  syth  that  god  will  yt  soe  bee, 

and  such  grace  hath  sent  to  mee, 

blessed  evermore  bee  hee; 

to  please  him  I  am  payde. 

19  raigne  ]  raynynge  D        21  lie  ]  emit  h.        25  ]  beast  ]  arte 
BWh  26  knowe]  knewe  HB  Wh     notJnoHBWh 

worldly  ]  wordly  B  28  znaiBtee  ]  magistie  Wr.  80  one  ] 

cmttllBWh    height]  teight  W  81  gode]  Gods  HB  Wh 

82  his]  hee  D    his  sonne ]  lesns B  86  gode ]  Gods H B W h 

86  bedyU]  EeydeUWh       88  seeth]  sith  H  B  Wh       89  gode] 
Gods  H  B  W  h  40  impossible  ]  vnpossible  B  h  41  soe 

bee]  be  so  W  h  42  snch]  suche  a  W  h    sent]  send  H  B  h 

Dm.,  sente  Wr. 
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Loe  gode  chosen  meekelye  here!  4s 

and  lorde  god,  prince  of  powere, 
leeve  that  yt  fall  in  such  manere — 
this  word  that  thow  hast  sayde. 

Tkne  angeius  Oit^  €t  Maria  sabUabit  EUMoUih, 

[Scene  2] 

Elizabeth,  nece,  god  thee  see! 
EUaabeth:  Marye,  blessed  mote  thow  bee,  50 

and  the  (fruit)  that  commeth  of  thee, 
amonge  women  all! 

wonderlye  now  mervayles  mee 
that  Marye,  gode  mother  free, 
greetes  mee  thus  of  simple  degree.  ss 

lord,  how  may  this  befall? 

when  thow  mee  greetest,  sweete  Maxye, 
the  childe  stirred  in  my  bodye 
for  great  ioye  of  thy  companye, 
and  the  fruite  that  is  in  thee.  ^ 

Blessed  be  thow  ever  forthy, 
that  leved  soe  well  and  stedfastly! 
for  that  was  sayde  to  thee,  ladye, 
fulfilled  and  done  shalbee. 

Maria  gaudem  incipiet  canticum  *  magnificat '  &c. 


45  gode]  Oods  H  B  W  h    chosen]  cossen  Wr. 
Stage  direction  Maria  ]  omit  H  B  h  Dm. 

49  nece]  nice  Wr.  60  mote]  moste  W,  might  B,  mayst  h 
51  fruit ]fniite8D  commeth]  comesHB  Wh  64  gode]  Gods 
HBWh  56  thus]  this  Wr.  degree ]  degreey  B  W h,  gree H 
56  this]  that  Wr.  67  mee]  after  greetest  H  68  stirred] 

starred  H B h Dm.,  stored  Wr.       62  leved]  lyued  B 

Stage  direction  gaudens  ]  gandiens  D,  gaudentes  H  ^kc  ]  anima 
H,  omit  Wh;  W  adds  et  dicat  Maria 
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8  Chester  NaHvUy  (1) 

«5  Maria :  Elizabeth,  therefore  will  I  * 

thank  the  lord,  kinge  of  mercye, 
with  ioyfuU  myrth  and  melody, 
and  laud  to  his  likinge; 

Magnificat,  while  I  have  toome, 
7«  anima  mea  dominum, 

to  Christe  that  in  my  kind  is  come, 
devoutly  will  I  singe; 

et  exultavit  spiriius  mens  in  deo,  &c    [Luke  /.  4'^,] 

and  for  my  ghost  ioyed  hase 
in  god,  my  heal  and  all  my  grace — 
75  for  meekeness  he  see  in  me  was, 

his  feare  of  meane  degree — 

Therfore  blesse  mee  well  maye 
all  generacions  for  aye; 
(much  has  god  done  for  me  to-day, 
8o  his  name  aye  hallowed  be!) 

much  has  that  lord  done  for  mee, 
that  moste  is  in  his  majestye ; 
all  princes  hee  passes  of  postee, 
as  sheweth  well  by  this. 

therfore  with  full  hart  and  free 
his  name  allway  hallowed  be, 


69  toome]  to  me  Wr.  70  mea  dominum]  mei  domlne  Wr. 
71  is]  now  HBkDm.,  is  Wr.  72  wiU  I]  I  wiU  HB  Wh 

after  72  et  .  .  .  &c.  ]  Omit  h  Dm.,  not  omitted  in  Wr.  Ac.]  sal- 
natori  meo  H  76  of  meane  ]  in  manye  W  h  78  andl^  ]  omit 
h,  according  to  Deimling^  who  probably  means  to  refer  to  11.  yg^So^ 
which  are  misplaced  in  all  manuscripts  79  and  80]  D  omits  here 

and  inserts  after  /.  SS.  According  to  Deimling  all  other  manuscripts 
insert  these  lines  after  I.  86,  Wright^  however^  inserts  them  after  88^ 
showing  that  this  is  probably    an  error  by  Deimling  88  of  ] 

in  H  B  W  h  86  allway  hallowed  be  ]  aye  hallowed  be  aye 

W,  allway  blessed  be  aye  h 
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•  and  honored  evermore  be  hee 

on  height  in  heaven  blysse! 

as  he  is  bound  to  doe  mercye 
from  progenye  to  progenye,  9© 

and  all  that  dredene  hym  veryly, 
his  talent  to  ffullfill. 

hee  through  his  myght  gave  maystery, 
disperses  proud  dispituusly, 
with  myght  of  his  harte  hastely  95 

at  his  owne  will; 

Deposethe  myghty  oute  of  place, 
and  myke  allsoe  he  haunsed  hase, 
hongry,  nydy,  wantinge  grace, 
with  (good)  hee  hath  fullfellede.  «oo 

That  rych  powere  he  hath  forsakene, 
to  Israeli,  his  sonne,  he  hath  betaken; 
wayle  to  man  throughe  him  (is  waken), 
and  myrcy  basse  of  his  guylte, 

As  he  spake  to  our  fathers  before,  "5 

Abrahame  and  his  syde  full  yore. 
Joye  to  the  father  evermore, 
the  sone,  and  the  holy  ghoste. 

As  was  from  the  beginninge, 
and  never  shall  have  endinge,  no 

from  world  to  world  aye  wendinge. 
Amen !  god  of  might  most. 

87  evermore  ]  allwaie  evermore  W  88  on  ]  and  W  h 

hfiiglit]  higheB  Wh  89  bonnd]  bowne  HB  91  afu/92]  omit\ 
98  gave  ]  gave  Uiem  H  94  disperses  ]  dispereles  H,  dispercing 
B  dispitansly  ]  did  pitonslye  W  97  deposeth]  disposeth  W  h 
98  haimsed]  hansced  Wr.  100  good]  god  D  102  he  hatii] 
amii  H  B  h  Dm.  103  is  waken  ]  his  wakinge  D  104  of  ]  for 
B,  inh  his]  (wu'/li  guilt]  owine  W,  store h  106  full ]  for W h 
111  wending  ]  weUdinge  W  h  112  might  ]  mightes  H  B  h 
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Elizabeth:  Marye,  now  redd  I  that  wee  gone 
to  Joseph,  thy  husband,  anon, 
SIS  leste  hee  to  misse  thee  make  mone, 

for  now  that  is  most  neede. 

[84  b]  Maria :  Elizabeth,  nece,  to  doe  so  good  is 
leste  hee  suppose  one  mee  amysse; 
but  good  lord,  that  hath  ordayned  this, 
iio  wyll  witnes  of  my  deede. 

[Scene  3] 

Elizabeth :  Joseph,  god  the  save  and  see ! 

thy  wife  here  I  (have)  brought  to  thee. 
Joseph:  Alas,  alas!  and  woe  is  mee! 

whoe  hathe  made  her  with  chyld? 

fs  well  I  wist  an  ould  man  and  a  maye 

might  not  accord  by  noe  waye, 
for  many  yeares  might  I  not  playe, 
ne  worke  noe  workes  wild. 

Three  monethes  shee  hath  bene  from  mee, 
t3o  now  hathe  shee  gotten  her,  as  I  see, 

a  great  bellye,  like  to  thee, 
syth  shee  went  away. 

and  myne  yt  is  not,  bee  thow  bould, 
for  I  am  both  ould  and  could, 
I3S  these  XXXtie  winters,  though  I  would, 

I  might  not  playe  noe  playe. 

118  now  redd  I]  I  rede  nowe  W  now]  omith  115  makej 
makes  H,  make  great  B  117  nece  ]  nice  Wr.  119  good  ]  the 
good  W  after  120  ]  (tunc  ibunt  ad  loseph)  H  122  here  ]  cmtt 
Wh  hB,ve]orm't'D  128  woe  is  ]  woes  Wr.  124  halilie]  base  Wr. 
125  an  ]  and  B  maye  ]  maide  k  126  accord  ]  agree  k  127  for  ] 
nor  B  W k  yeares]  wynters  W  128  ne]  ner  W    129  batik] 

base  Wr.  180  bathe]  has  H  B  Wb  132  syth]  since  Wr. 
185  these  XXXtie]  this XXXHBb  Dm.  winters]  wynter  KB 
k  Dm.         186    playe  noe  playe]  plea  no  leale  W    noe]  that  H 
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alas!  where  might  I  lenge  or  lende? 
for  loth  is  me  my  wife  to  shende; 
therefore  from  her  will  I  wende 

into  some  other  place.  *♦• 

ffor  to  dyscreeve  (her)  will  I  nought, 
feeblye  tiiough  shee  have  wrought; 
to  leave  her  privelye  is  my  thought, 
that  noe  man  knowe  this  case. 

God  lett  never  an  ould  man  <4s 

take  to  wife  a  yonge  woman, 
ney  seet  his  harte  her  upon, 
lest  hee  beguyled  bee. 

ffor  accorde  ther  maye  be  none, 
ney  the(y)  may  never  bee  at  one,  «5o 

and  that  is  seene  in  manye  one 
as  well  as  one  mee. 

Therfore  have  I  slept  awhile, 
my  wife  that  mee  can  thus  beguyle, 
I  will  gone  from  her,  (for)  yt  to  fyle  «5s 

mee  is  loth,  in  good  faye. 

This  case  makes  mee  so  heavye 
that  needes  sleepe  nowe  muste  I; 
lord,  one  hir  thow  have  mercye 
for  her  misdeede  to-daye.  ««• 

Angelas :  Joseph,  lett  bee  thy  feeble  thought,  [35  a] 

take  Marye,  thy  wife,  and  dred  thee  nought. 


1411i6r]  Mf»'/D        142 feeblye ]fowlyeWh        144  this]  tiheB 
146  to  wife]  hym  H  B  W  h  147  ney]  ne  H  B,  nay  W  li 

150ney]norHB  Wh  lOieyJOieDW  151  manye]  manye  a  Wh 
158  have  I  ]  wlien  I  have  W  h  154  me  can  lihtiB  ]  thns  can  me 
H  B,  can  me  thus  W li  155  I  ]  for  I D  W    gone]  goe  H  B 

W  h    for]  omit  D    yt]  her  W  168  nowej  after  needes  H 

itfter  160]  (tone  donnit)  H 
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for  wickedly  shee  hath  not  wrought, 
but  this  is  gode  will. 

165  The  child  that  shee  shall  beare,  Iwys, 

of  the  holy  ghost  begotten  yt  is, 
to  save  mankynd  that  did  amisse, 
and  prophecye  to  fulfill. 

Joseph:  A!  nowe  I  wott,  lord,  yt  is  soe, 
170  I  will  noe  man  bee  her  foe, 

but  while  I  may  one  yearth  goe 
with  her  I  will  bee. 

Nowe  Christe  is  in  our  kynde  light, 
as  the  prophete  before  hight; 
17s  lord  god,  most  of  might, 

with  weale  I  worshipp  thee. 


[Scene  4] 

Nuntius:  Make  rowme,  lordinges,  and  give  us  waye, 
and  lett  Octavian  come  and  playe, 
and  Sybell,  the  sage,  that  well  fayr  maye. 
,80  to  tell  you  of  prophecye. 

That  lord  that  dyed  on  good  ftyday, 
hee  have  you  all,  both  night  and  daye. 
farewell,  lordinges,  I  goe  my  waye, 
I  may  not  lenger  [abye.] 


164  gode]  GK)dsHB  Wh  166  begotten]  gotten  H  yt]  omtt 
H  B  W  h  170  man  ]  more  H  after  172  ]  (Excitatus  autem 
loseph)  H  174  prophete  ]  proplietes  H  B,  prophescye  W  h 

before]  yore  H  B  h  Dm.  higt  ]  bebeigt  H  B  h  Dm.  after  176  J 
(somno  fecit,  nt  in  .  .  .  erat  sibi  angelus  domini)  H  177  Nnn- 
tins]  messinger  h  179  that]  tha  W    fayr]  fraye  W        182 

have]  save  B  W  183  goe]  mast  B  184  not  J  no  H  B  W  h 
abye]  abyde  D  H  W  h,  bide  B 
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Octavianus :  I,  preeved  prince,  most  of  powere,  ««s 

under  heaven  highest  am  I  here, 
fajnrest  food  to  fight  in  fere ; 
no  freake  my  face  may  flee. 

all  this  world,  withowten  were, 
king,  prynce,  baron,  batchlere,  «9o 

I  may  destroy  in  great  dangere, 
through  vertu  of  my  degree. 

My  name  Octavian  called  is, 
all  me  about  full  in  my  blys, 
for  wholey  all  this  world,  Iwys,  «95 

is  readye  at  my  owne  will. 

Noe  man  one  mould  darre  doe  amisse 
agaynst  mee,  I  tell  you  this; 
May  no  man  saye  that  ought  is  his, 
but  my  leave  be  thertyll.  aoo 

flFor  I  halfe  multiplyed  more 
the  Cittye  of  Rome,  sythe  I  was  bore, 
then  ever  did  any  (me)  before, 
syth  I  had  this  kingdome. 

ffor  what  with  streng(th)  and  strokes  sore,      ^s 
leadinge  lordshipp,  lovely  lore, 
all  this  world  has  bine  yore 
tributarye  unto  Rome. 

Segneurs  tous  si  assembles  [36  b] 

A  mes  probes  estates,  ,io 

185  powere]  postie  W  186  here]  omtt  W  187  fayrest] 

the  fayrest  B  foot  ]  stoode  B  to  fight  ]  f aightest  W,  to  franglit  B 
in]  with  B,  omit  W  194  all  me  about]  at  my  aboue  H  196 
owne]  omtt  B  197  mould  ]  Hue  W        199  may  ]  ne  H,  nay  B 

208  me  ]  omtt  D  206  strength  ]  strenght  D  strength  and  strokes  ] 
inverted  in  W  206  lordshipp  ]  lordshippes  Wr.  207  has  ]  nowe 
hase  H  B  W  h  209  segneurs  ]  segurrs  Wr.  assembles  ]  asmeles 
Wr.,  ameles  Dm.  210  ]  omit  h,  combined  with  212  W    probes  ] 

proles  H  B  h 
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Ice  posse  fa3n'e  lerment  et  leez, 
et  mette  in  languore. 

Vous  tous  si  prest  ne  sortes 
de  fayre  intentes  mavolentes, 
•15  car  [je  su]  soveroyne  ben  sages, 

et  demande  Emperoure. 

leo  si  persone  mille  si  able 
leo  su  tent  fa3rre  et  leable 
en  treasoroce  ne  treasagyle 
sM  mes  de  toyle  plerunt. 

Destret  et  sage  su  en  counsell 
Ami  ou  dame  et  ou  pusele 
declare  et  sauke  mater  frayle 
un  teell  n'est  paas  uma. 

MS  King,  [cayser],  clarke,  or  knight, 

sandens,  senatours  in  sight, 
princes,  pryest(s),  here  nowe  dight, 
and  present  in  this  place — 


211  Ice]  Jeo  Wr.  212]  <ymit  h  218  vous  ]  omit  Wr. 

tons  ]  toutes  H  B  h  Dm.     ne  sortes  ]  me  fortes  W  h  215  Je 

sa]  JesnDHBWli  217-22B ]  ^wm?  h  217  leo]  lay  HB 
h  Dm.    si  able]  seable  W,  si  alle  B  218  leo  sn  tent  fayre] 

combined  with  217  Wr.  leo  sn  ]  ley  sn  H  h,  leosn  W,  losice  B, 
leable  ]  beable  H  h  219  ]  begins  vith  et  leable  from  218  Wr.  en 
treasoroce  ]  entransorce  W,  en  tresarois  H  li  ne  tresagyle  ]  ne  tres- 
agait  H  h  me  creaca  W  220  de  toyle]  dotole  Wr.  221  destret 
et  sage  combined  with  220  Wr.  sn  en  ]  saen  Wr.,  sont  en  B  counsell] 
comech  W  222  on  dame  ]  ondem  Wr.,  ou  dem  Dm.  228  de- 
clare ]  dedaan  W  et  sauke  ]  sake  et  H  k,  sank  et  B  Dm.,  sanke 
et  Wr.  224  tell  n'est  ]  tellnest  Wr.  uma  ]  un  mame  H  k,  vmaut 
B,  un  Dm.  um  Wr.  225  cayser]  Carsell  H,  coysell  D  B  W  k 

or]  and  H    knJght]  kinge  Wr.  226  senatours]  solitaiy es  W 

227  piyests  ]  pryest  D,  preistes  H  B  k,  prese  W 
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peace,  or  here  my  trutbe  I  plight, 
I  am  the  manfulst  man  of  might,  ^^ 

take  mynde  on  my  manace. 

All  leedes  in  land  bee  at  my  likinge, 
Castle,  couquerour,  and  kinge 
bayne  be  to  do  my  byddynge, 
yt  will  non  other  bee.  'js 

Right  as  I  thinke,  soe  (is  all  thinge), 
for  all  the  word  dose  my  willinge, 
and  bayne  bine  when  I  bydd  bringe 
homage  and  feoaltye. 

sythen  I  was  lord,  withowten  lesse,  •*• 

with  my  witt  I  can  more  increase 
the  empire  Jiere  then  ever  it  was, 
as  all  this  world  yt  wiste. 

syth  I  was  soverayne  warre  can  cease, 
and  through  this  world  now  is  peace,  "^s 

for  soe  dreade  a  duke  sate  never  on  dayes 
in  Rome,  that  you  may  trust. 

Therfore,  as  lord,  nowe  likes  mee 
to  preeve  my  might  and  my  postee, 
for  I  will  send  about  and  see  •»• 

how  many  heades  I  have. 

All  the  world  shall  written  bee, 
great  and  small,  in  eych  degree, 

229Iplig]itl  IplightHBWh        2S0  manfaLst]  manliertWh 
After  230  a  blank  in  H  281  take]  takes  H  B  W  h    on]  of 

HBWh    manace]  mase  Wh  232  leedes]  lordes  W 

284  be]  bene  HBhBm    do]  mpuV  Wr.  286  as]  mw'/ W  b 

|8  an  thinge]  must  all  bee  D,  moste  it  be  W  b  288  bine]  tmit 
W    bydd]  dldH  240-244]  omtth.  243  yt]  is  H 

244  can  cease]  deare  can  cease  D,  clean  can  cease  H  Wr.  248 
Aowe]  Mmf  B  249  preve]  prove  H  B  W  b  260  abont]  and 
about  B       258  eych]  bis  B 
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that  dwell  in  shire  or  in  cittye, 
•55  king,  Clarke,  knight,  and  knave, 

Eych  man  one  penye  shall  paye, 
therfore,  my  bedell,  doe  as  I  saye; 
in  middest  the  world,  by  anye  waye, 
this  gammon  shall  begine. 

•^  The  folke  of  Jewes,  in  good  faye, 

in  myddest  bine,  that  is  noe  naye, 
therefore  thyder,  daye  by  daye, 
and  travayle  or  thow  bline. 

[86  a]  Wame  him  that  there  is  president, 

•65  that  this  is  fully  myne  intent 

that  eych  man  appere  present, 
his  penye  for  to  paye. 

And  by  that  penye,  as  well  appent, 
knowledge  to  bee  obedyente 
•70  to  Rome,  by  gift  of  such  a  rent, 

from  that  tyme  after  aye. 

When  this  is  done  thus  in  Judye, 
that  in  the  middest  of  the  world  shalbe, 
to  eych  land,  shire,  and  cyttye, 
a75  to  Rome  make  them  soe  thrall. 

Wame  them,  boye,  I  commande  thee, 
they  doe  the  same,  saye  thus  from  mee, 
soe  all  this  world  shall  witt  that  we 
Bine  soveraygne  of  them  all. 


258  middest  ]  mydds  H  B  h  Dm.;  medeste  Wr.        261  middest 
mydds  H  B  h  Dm.,  medest  Wr.  263  or]  all  B  264  there 

is  ]  is  there  h  270  Rome  ]  come  Wr.    gift  ]  geiste  Wr. 

271  aye]  ever  W        272  thus ]  thir  Wr.        273  of]  omit  h,  in B 
277  they]  the  HBWh    thus  ]  this  H  B  W  h 
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Have  donne,  boye,  art  thou  not  bowne?         •*• 
Preeo:  All  readye,  my  lorde,  by  [MahounJ 
noe  tayles  tupp  in  aU  this  towne 
shall  goe  further,  withowten  fayle. 

Octavianus:  Boye,  therfore,  by  my  crowne, 

Thow  muste  have  thy  warrysoun.  ^  ••» 

the  highest  horse  besydes  (B)[r]oughton 
take  thow  for  thy  travell. 
Preeo:  Graunt  mercye,  lord,  perdye, 

this  hackney  will  well  serve  mee, 
for  a  great  lord  of  your  degree  •90 

should  ryde  in  such  araye. 

The  bine  hye  in  dignitye, 
and  alsoe  high  and  swtfte  is  hee; 
therefore  that  reverans  takes  yee, 
my  deare  lord,  I  you  praye.  w 

But  your  arrand  shalbe  donne  anone, 
first  into  Judye  I  will  gone, 
and  sommon  the  people,  everychone, 
both  shire  and  eke  cyttye. 

Oekwianus :  Boye,  there  bine  ladyes  manye  one,  aoo 

amonge  them  all  chese  thee  one, 
take  the  fayrest,  or  els  none, 
and  freely  I  give  her  thee. 

IMmue  Senatour:  my  lord  Octavian,  wee  be  sent 

from  all  Rome,  with  good  entent,  3«s 

280  written  m  tke  margin  of  H         281  Maihonn  ]  Mahonnde  D 
Wr.  mahomid  H  B  h  Dzo.  282  tayles  tupp]  w  Wr^  talk 

tnpp  H  h  Dm.,  tappe  taylefl  B  after  288]  hUmk  in  H 

284-296]  Mu'/ W  k     286  BrougHton]  boDgHtonft  D,  Bonghton  H  B 
292  bine ]  lyre  B  294  reverans  ]  remanes  B  296-800] 

omit  W    Bnt]  omit  \l  297  will]  wilbe  B  299  both 

shire]  both  In  shire  H    eke]  omit  H  800  Octavianns]  omit 

HB    bine]beHBWh    manye]  many  a  W        800-804]  Mi/h 
804  My]  from  my  Wh  806  good]  fall  H 
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thy  men  there  have  eychone  Iment 
as  god  to  honour  thee; 

[36b]  and  to  that  pointe  we  be  assent, 

poore  and  ryche  in  parlement; 
3"  for  soe  loved  a  lord,  verament, 

was  never  in  this  cyttye. 

Secundus  Senator:  Yea,  sicker,  S3rr,  ther  will  is  this, 
to  honour  thee  as  god,  with  blys, 
for  thow  did  never  to  them  amysse 
3«5  in  worde,  thought,  ne  deede. 

(peace  hath  bene  long  and  yet  is, 
no  man  in  thy  tyme  lost  ought  of  his, 
therfore  their  will  is  now,  Iwis, 
to  quite  you  this  your  meede.) 

3*6  Octavianua :  Welcome,  my  frendes,  in  good  faye, 
for  you  be  baynable  to  my  paye; 
I  thanke  you  all  that  ever  I  maye 
the  homage  yee  doe  to  mee; 
3ao  But  foUye  yt  were,  by  manye  a  waye, 

such  soverayntye  for  to  assaye, 
syth  I  must  dye  I  wotte  not  what  day, 

to  desjrre  such  dignitye. 
fFor  of  all  flesch,  blood,  and  bonne 
3«5  made  I  am,  borne  of  a  womane, 

and,  sycker,  other  matter  nonne 
sheweth  not  right  in  mee; 

neyther  of  Iron,  tree,  ne  stonne 

am  I  not  wrought,  you  wott  eych  one, 

308  assent]  sent  H  W  h  312  sicker  syr]  seckerly  B 

816  ne]  ner  W  h  816a,  b,  c,  d]  omtt  D  816b  ought] 

nonght  H         816 c  now ]  so  W h         816 d  this ]  in H    meede] 
neede  H  817  baynable  ]  penyble  H,  welckome  W  h        824 

of  all}  of  H  B,  all  the  W  h  826  made  ]  man  W  h  328 

ne]norHBWh  329  am  I]  I  ame  B 
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and  of  my  life  moste  parte  is  gone,  330 

age  shewes  him  soe  in  mee 

and  godhead  askes  in  all  thinge 
tyme  that  hath  noe  beginninge, 
ne  never  shall  have  endinge; 
and  none  of  this  have  I.  335 

Wherfore,  by  verey  proofe  shewinge, 
though  I  bee  highest  worldly  kinge, 
of  godhead  have  I  noe  knowinge ; 
This  were  unkynd(lie). 

But  yet  enquyre  of  this  will  wee  340 

of  hir  that  (hath)  grace  to  see 
thinges  that  afterward  shalbe, 
by  ghoost  of  prophecye. 

and  after  hir  lore,  by  my  lewtye! 
discussinge  this  difficultye,  34s 

worke  I,  and  take  not  more  (on  me) 
then  I  am  well  worthye. 

Sybbell,  the  sage,  tell  me  this  thinge, 
for  thow  wytt  hase,  as  (no)  man  livinge, 
shall  ever  be  any  earthlye  kinge  350 

to  passe  mee  of  degree? 

SybbeU:  Yea,  syr,  I  tell  you,  withowt  leasinge,  [37  a} 

a  bab  borne  shalbe,  blys  to  bringe, 


881  in  me  ]  I  see  H  B  W  li    Shewes  ]  sheweth  Wr.  882 

thinge  ]  thinges  h  835  this  ]  these  H  W  h  887  bee  ] 

omitB,  889  This]  it  H  WBh    unkyndlie ]  unkynd  D  W  h 

940  of]  if  Dm.    will  wee]  wilbe  W  841  of]  at  H  WBh 

hath  J  hast  D,  has  H  B  to  see  ]  for  to  see  H  B  W  h  844  lore] 
lawe  Wh    lewtye]  bewtie  W  h  846  I]  omit  H  B  W  h 

hot]  no  H  B  W  h  on  me]  and  more  D  on  ]  of  h  849  hase ] 
hast  H  WBh  no]  not  D  850  shall  ever  ]  shall  ther  ever  B  h 
853  bab  ]  bame  H  B  W  h  borne  shalbe  ]  shall  borne  be  H  h, 
shalbe  borne  W 
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the  which  (that)  never  (hade)  beginninge, 
*5«  ne  never  shal  ended  bee. 

Oetavyanus:  Sybbyll,  I  pray  thee  specially, 
by  sign  thow  would  me  certyfye, 
what  tyme  that  lord  so  royallye 
to  raigne  hee  shal  beginne. 

360  Syhyll  apeake  (ho :  Syr,  I  shall  tell  you  witterlye 
his  signes  when  I  see  verelye, 
for  when  hee  comes,  through  his  mercye 
one  mankynde  hee  will  mynne. 

Well  I  wott  for  soth,  I-wys, 
365  that  god  will  bring  mankinde  to  blys, 

and  send  from  heaven,  leeves  well  this, 
367  his  Sonne,  our  savyour. 

(Ihesu  Christ,  nothing  amis, 
called  he  shall  be  and  is, 
overcome  the  Divill  and  his  countise 
and  be  our  Conquerour.) 

^  But  what  tyme,  syr,  in  good  faye, 

that  hee  will  come,  can  I  non  saye; 
3y«  Therfore  in  this  place  I  will  praye 

to  greatest  god  of  might. 

and  yf  I  see  ought  to  your  paye 

ghostlye  by  anye  waye, 

wame  you  I  shall  anon  this  daye, 

375  and  shew  it  in  your  sight. 

854  that]  shal  D    hade ]  hase  D  H B h  865  ended  bee] 

endinge  have  W,  endlnge  be  h  866  specially]  espedallye 

Wh  9^  SybyU  speake  tho'^amitll'BVfh,    Sjr]yeaWh 

862  when ]  then  B  868  mynne ]  wynne  B  864  for] 

and  Wr.  866  leves  ]  leve  Wr.  867  a,  b,  c,  d  ]  omit  D. 

867c  overcome ]  to  overcome  W,  and  overcome  h      countise] 
Coyntoice  H  B  869  non  ]  not  H  B  W  h  870  I  will] 

willlHBW  872toJinWh  874  anon ]  MwiSr  W h, 

«/ter  « you '  B 
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Tunc  orat  sibilla 

et 

[Scene  5] 

dicat  preco  aUa  voce : 

Preco:  Peace  I  byd  kinge  and  knight, 

men  and  weomen,  and  eych  wight, 
tyll  I  have  tould  that  I  have  tight; 
stonde  styll,  both  stronge  and  stoute! 

My  lord,  Octavyan,  myche  of  might,  3«o 

commandes  you  should  be  ready  dight, 
trybute  heo  wyll  have  in  height 
of  all  this  world  (aboute). 

Hee  wyll  have  written  eych  countree, 
castle,  shyre,  and  eke  cyttye,  3*5 

men  and  women,  leeve  you  mee, 
and  all  that  beo  therin. 

a  penye  of  eych  man  have  will  hee, 

the  valewe  of  ten  pences  hit  shalbee, 

To  knowledge  that  hee  has  soverayntee  39© 

fullye  of  all  [mankyn], 
Josephe:  A!  lord!  what  doth  this  man  now  here? 
poore  men's  weale  ys  ever  in  were. 
I  wott  by  this  boster's  here 

that  trybute  I  muste  paye.  395 

and  for  greate  age  and  noe  powere,  [37  b] 

I  wan  noe  good  this  seaven  yere, 
nowe  comes  the  kinge's  messenger 

to  gett  all  that  hee  maye. 

after  875,  it.  dtr,]  in  margin  H  879   stonde]  stall  B 

Styll]  stlffe  Wr.  stronge  J  still  Wr.  stiffe  DnuHB  stonte] 
stronge  "Wli  881  should  be  ]  sbalbe  H  888  aboute  ]  above  D 
885  eke]  each  H  889  pences]  pence  H  B  W  h  891  mankyn] 
mankynd  D  H B  W  h  898  weale]  so  Wr.,  waile  H  B  h  Dm, 
894  bosters]  bostles  H  896  age]  ayde  h. 
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400  with  this  axe  that  I  beare, 

this  perce(r),  and  this  naugere, 
and  hammer,  all  in  fere, 
I  have  wonnen  my  meate. 

Castle,  towre,  ney  riche  manere 
405  had  I  never  in  my  power, 

but  as  a  symple  carpenter 
with  these  what  I  might  gett. 

If  I  have  store  [of]  any  thinge, 
that  must  I  paye  unto  the  kinge, 
410  but  yett  I  have  a  likinge, — 

The  angell  to  mee  to  wide: 

Hee  that  should  man  out  of  bale  bringe 
my  wife  had  in  her  keapinge, 
that  seemes  all  good  to  my  likinge 
4«5  and  makes  mee  more  bowlde. 

A !  leeffe  syr !  tell  mee,  I  thee  praye, 
shall  poore  as  well  as  rych  paye  ? 
my  faye,  S3n",  I  hoope  naye; 
that  were  a  wonders  wronge. 

A9oPreco\  Good  man,  I  wame  thee,  in  good  faye, 
to  Bethlem  to  take  the  waye 
lest  thow  in  danger  falle  to-daye, 
if  that  thow  bee  to  longe. 

Joseph:  Nowe  syth  yt  may  non  other  bee, 
4«5  Marye,  sister,  now  hye  wee! 

an  oxe  I  will  take  with  mee, 
that  there  shalbe  soulde. 


401  percer  ]  perces  D    naugere  ]  mangere  B  402  and  ]  axe 

H  B,  and  a  h,  a  W  404  riche]  omit  W  h  407  these] 

this  B  W    what]  that  H  408  of]  omit  D  h,  now  H  B  W 

412  shold  ]  omit  W  h  418  my  ]  by  my  W  h      419  wonders  ] 

wonderons  B  W  h  423  that]  omit  W 
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the  sUver  of  him,  soe  mote  I  thee, 
shall  fynde  us  in  that  cyttye, 
and  paye  tribute  for  thee  and  mee,  430 

for  therto  wee  bine  howlde. 

[Scene  6] 
Maria:  A!  lord!  what  may  this  signifye? 
Some  men  I  see  glad  and  merye, 
and  some  syghinge  and  sorye 
wherfore  so  ever  yt  bee.  43s 

Syth  gode  sonne,  man  to  forbye, 
is  commen  through  his  great  mercye, 
methinke  that  man  should  kindlye 
be  glad  that  sight  to  see. 

Jngelus:  Marye,  gode  mother  dere,  44® 

the  tokeninge  I  shall  thee  lere,  [^Bb] 

the  commen  people,  as  thow  seest  here, 
are  glad  as  they  well  maye, 

That  they  shall  see  of  Abraham's  seede 
Christe  come  to  helpe  them  in  there  neede;  44s 
Therfore  the(y)  ioyen,  withowten  dreede, 
for  to  abyde  this  daye. 

The  momeinge  men,  take  this  in  mynde, 
are  Jewes  that  shalbe  put  behinde, 
for  they  passed  out  of  kinde  450 

through  Christ  at  his  comminge. 

429  that]  this  H  481  bine]  be  Wr.    after  481]  (tunc 

Joseph  ligabit  bovem  ad  candam  astnee,  et  colliget  Maryam  super 
ABinam,  et  ciun  ad  stabulam  pervenerit,  dicat  Maria)  H  484 

syghinge]  all  sickinge  W  486  Gode]  Gods  H  B  W  h 

Sonne  ]  sonne  came  D  H  B  W  h        487  is  commen  ]  comon  is  B 
439  ]  that  sight  fnU  gladlie  for  to  see  B  440  gode]  Gods 

HBWh  442  as]  that  H  448  they]  the  Wr.  444 

seede]  blood  seede  H  446  therfore]  wherfore  W    they] 

l^e  D  Wr.    joyen]  joye  W       450  they]  it  H,  the  Wr.    passed] 
passes  H  Dm.  h,  passeth  Wr.,  hane  passed  B    of  ]  of  their  H 
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Sot  they  shall  have  noe  grace  to  knowe 
that  god  for  man  shall  light  soe  lowe; 
for  shame  on  them  that  sone  shall  showe, 
455  therefore  they  bine  moummge« 


[Scene  7] 

Joseph:  Marye,  suster,  sooth  to  saye, 

harbour  I  hope  gett  wee  ne  may, 
for  great  lordes  of  stowte  arraye 
occupye  this  cyttye, 

4«o  Therefore  wee  muste,  in  good  faye, 

lye  in  this  stable  tyll  it  bee  daye ; 
to  make  men  meeke,  leeve  I  maye, 
show  him  here  will  he. 

Maria:  Helpe  me  downe,  my  leeffe  fere, 
465  for  I  hope  my  tyme  bee  neere ; 

Christe  in  this  stable  that  is  here, 
I  hope  borne  wilbe. 

Tunc  Joseph  accipiet  Mariam  in  hrachia  sua* 

Joseph:  Come  to  me,  my  sweete  dere, 

the  treasure  off  heaven,  withowten  were, 
welcome  in  full  meeke  manere : 
him  hope  I  for  to  see. 

Tunc  statuet  Maria  inter  havem  et  asinam. 


47* 


Marye,  sister,  I  will  assaye 

to  gett  too  middwives,  yf  I  maye, 

462  ahaU]  should  B    they]  the  Wr.       455  bine]  beHB  Wh 
they]  the  Wr.  457  wee]  yf  we  B    ne]  nay  H,  non  W  h, 

{in  h  before  gett),  omit  B  459  occnpye  ]  do  occupye  W  h 

cyttye]  plase  W  460  therfore]  wherfore  Wr.  468  he] 

IB  464  downe]  downe  then  H  B    leefe]  lif e  H  B  h  Dm., 

leffe  Wr.    fere]  dere  B,  in  fere  H  465  bee]  is  H  after 

467  Tunc  Joseph  etc.]  after  470  m  H  478  too]  11  HBWh 
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for  though  in  thee  bee  god  verey, 
and  commen  agaynst  kynde,  47s 

ffor  usage  here  of  this  cittye, 
and  manner's  sake,  as  thinkes  mee, 
too  I  will  fetch  anon  to  thee, 
If  I  may  any  fynde. 


[Scene  8] 

Joseph  ad  obstetrices,  [38  b] 

Weomen,  god  you  save  and  see,  4«o 

is  yt  your  will  to  goe  with  mee? 
my  wife  ys  commen  into  this  cyttye 
with  child,  and  tyme  is  nere. 

Helpes  here  nowe,  for  charytee, 
and  bee  with  her  tyll  day  bee,  4«5 

and  your  travayle,  soe  mote  I  thee, 
I  shall  paye  you  right  here. 

Telell:  All  readye,  good  man,  in  good  faye, 
wee  will  doe  all  that  ever  wee  maye, 
for  too  such  middwives,  I  dare  well  saye,       490 
are  not  in  this  cyttye. 

Salome:  Come,  good  man,  leade  us  awaye, 
by  gode  helpe,  or  hit  bee  day, 
that  we  can  good,  thy  wife  shall  saye, 
and  that  thow  shalt  well  see.  495 


476  and  coxmnen]  a^coxmnen  H  Wh  477  and  J  as  HWh 

after  479  Joseph  ad  obstetrices  ]  omtt  H    ad  ]  amtt  W  h  482 

into]  to  H  483  nere]  njeW  484  helpes]  Helpe  Wr. 

486  mot]  moche  B  488  TebeU]  TebeU  a  midwlef  B        490 

well]  omtt  W  492  Salome]  Salome  the  other  midwyffe  B 

awaye]  the  waye  H  B  W  h  498  by  gode]  with  Gods 

HBWh 
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[Scene  9] 

Joseph :  Loe !  Marye !  harte !  brought  I  have  here 
too  middwives,  for  the  manere, 
to  bee  with  thee,  my  darlinge  deare, 
tyll  that  hit  be  daye. 

soo  Maria :  Syr,  the(y)  be  welcome,  withowt  were, 
but  god  will  worke  of  his  powere 
full  Sonne  for  mee,  my  lefe  fere, 
as  best  is  nowe  and  aye. 

Tunc  paululum  acqui(e)samt. 

A!  Joseph!  tydinges  aright! 
5»«  I  have  a  sonne,  a  sweete  wight, 

lord,  thanked  bee  thow,  full  of  might, 
for  preeved  is  thy  postee! 

Payne  felte  I  non  this  night, 
but  right  soe  as  hee  in  mee  light, 
5"  commen  hee  is  here  in  this  sight, 

gode  Sonne,  as  thow  maye  see. 

Tunc  Stella  apparebit. 

Joseph:  Lord,  welcome,  sweete  Jesu, 

thy  name  thow  haddest  or  I  thee  knew; 
nowe  leeve  I  the  angelFs  worde  is  trewe, 
5«s  that  thow  arte  a  cleane  maye. 

ffor   thow   arte  commen  man's  blys  to  brewe 
to  all  that  thy  lawe  will  shewe; 

496  hart  ]  omit  h,  sweete  harte  W    brought  ]  after  *  have '  in  H 
497too]nHBWh  500  they  ]  the  D  Wr.  502  lefe] 

life  H  h  Dm.,  leiffe  Wr.  lyffys  B  603  aye]  ever  W    ao- 

quiescTint]  acqaicscnnt  D,  acqaiescant  H  606  full]  much 

H  B  W  h  508  payne  ]  penance  H    non  ]  before  '  felte ' 

HBWh  510  hee  is]  is  he  H    this]myHBWh 

611   gode  ]  Gods   HBWh     thow  ]  you  H      maye  ]   maist  B 
514  worde  is]  wordes  HBWh  517  lawe]  saw  H 
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nowe  man's  joy  beginns  to  new, 
and  noye  to  passe  awaye. 

Maria:  Lord,  blessed  most  thow  bee 

that  simple  borne  art,  as  I  see, 
to  preeve  the  divell  of  his  postee 
commen  thow  arte  to-daye, 

diuersorye  is  non  for  thee, 
therefore  thy  sweete  bodye  free 
in  this  cratch  shall  lye  with  lee, 
and  lapped  abowt  with  haye. 

Tebell:  A!  dere  lord,  heaven  kinge, 

that  this  is  a  marvelous  thinge! 
withowten  teene  or  travaylinge 
a  fayre  sonne  shee  basse  one. 

I  dare  well  saye  for  sooth,  I-wys, 
that  cleane  mayden  this  woman  ys, 
for  shee  hath  borne  a  chyld  with  blyss, 
Soe  wiste  I  never  none. 

Salome:  Be  styll,  Tebell,  I  thee  praye, 
for  that  is  false  in  good  faye, 
was  never  woman  cleane  maye, 
and  chyld  withowt  man. 

But  never  the  latter,  I  will  assaye 
whether  shee  bee  cleane  maye, 
and  know  it  if  I  cann. 

Tunc  Salome  tentabit  tangere  Mariam  in  sexu  secrete^  tt 
stattm  arentur  manus  etus^  et  clamando  dtcit: 

618  beginna  ]  b^ginneth  Wr.  619  noye  ]  ioye  W  h         621 

art]  is  B  623  thow  arte]  art  thou  B  624  diuersorye] 

fyne  clothes  W,  fyne  lyimen  h  627  and  ]  all  B,  and  be  W  h 
689  and  chyld  ]  and  had  child  H  B  641  cleane  ]  a  cleane  H  B 
after  641  ]  no  MS,  indicates  omission  of  a  line,  642  It  ]  omit 

h  Dm.  after  642  Tunc  Salome  etc.  ] :  in  sexu  ]  scpu  Wr. 

arentur  ]  arenent  H,  arement  B  h  Dm.,  arescent  Wr.  manus  ] 
manibus  h    dicit]  dicat  Wr. 


5«» 

[89a] 


5*5 


530 


535 


540 
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Alas!  alas!  alas!  alas! 
mee  is  betyde  an  evyll  case! 
S45  my  hande  bee  dryed  up  in  this  place, 

that  feelinge  none  have  I. 

Vengeance  on  mee  ys  nowe  light, 
for  I  would  tempte  godde  might; 
alas  that  I  came  here  to-night, 
550  to  suffer  such  anoye! 

T^tnc  apparet  stella^  et  veniet  emgtlus  (dicens)  ut  sequitur: 

(Angelu8) :  Woman,  beseech  this  childe  of  grace, 
that  hee  forgive  thee  the  trespasse, 
and  ere  thow  goe  owt  off  this  place 
holpen  thow  may  bee. 

s^s  This  miracle  that  now  thow  seest  here 

is  of  gode  owne  powere, 
to  bringe  mankinde  owt  of  dangere, 
and  mende  them,  leeve  thow  mee. 

SaUme:  Ah!  sweete  child,  I  aske  mercye, 
5«o  for  thy  mother's  love,  Marye, 

though  I  have  wrought  wretchedlye, 
sweete  childe,  forgive  yt  me! 

Ah!  blessed  bee  god!  all  whole  am  I. 
nowe  leeve  I  well  and  sickerlye 
s6s  that  god  is  commen  man  to  forbye, 

and  thow,  lord,  thow  art  hee! 

643  and  644  ]  written  as  one  line  in  Hy  as  are  S4S  o^  S4^i  S47 
and  548,  549  and  $50.  644  eyyll  ]  soiye  H  B  W  H  645 

hande]  liandesHSWh  647  nowe ]  omiY W h  648  godde] 
Gods  H B  Wh        649  tonight]  this  night  h  660  anoye]  a 

nqye  H  B  W  h  after  660  dicens]  omit  D  661  Angdns] 

omit  D    woman]  wemen  Wr.    beseech]  before  B  662  the] 

thyHBWh  663  ere]  ever  W  664  may  bee]  shalbe  W 
666  now]  after  *  thon  *  in  B  h,  after  « myracle '  m  W  666  Gode] 
Godes  H  B  W h  661  wretchedlye]  wickedly  h  664  sickerlye] 
seckeretlye  Dm.         666  first  thow  J  omit  W,  now  B 
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[Scene  10] 

ExposUar:  Loe!  lordinges  all,  of  this  miracle  here       [39 b] 
freere  Bartholemewe,  in  good  mannere, 
beareth  wytnes,  withowten  were, 
as  played  is  you  befome.  570 

and  other  myracles,  yf  I  maye, 
I  shall  rehearse,  or  I  goe  awaye, 
that  befell  that  ilke  daye 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  borne. 

Wee  reade  in  cronicles  express:  srs 

somtyme  in  Rome  a  temple  was, 
made  of  soe  greate  ryches 
that  wonder  was  witterlye, 

ffor  all  thinges  in  hit,  leeve  you  mee, 
was  silver,  gould,  and  rych  perlye;  5«o 

thryd  parte  the  world,  as  read  wee, 
that  temple  was  worthye. 

Of  eych  province,  that  booke  mynde  mase, 
ther  godde  Image  sett  there  was, 
and  eych  on  abowt  his  necke  has  s«5 

a  silver  bell  hanginge. 

And  on  his  brest  written  also 
the  lande  name  and  gode  too, 
and  sett  was  alsoe,  in  middest  of  tho, 
god  of  Rome  right  as  a  kinge.  590 

667  all]  amtt  HB  668  freere]  Free  Wr.         671  and]  an 

JB  W  h.    myraclee  J  myracle  B  W  h  678  ilke  ]  same  W  h 

677  soe]  suck  W  k  680  perlye]  perye  H  B,  pearle  W, 

araye  k  681  thryd]  the  thirde  W  684  sett  there]  ther 

set  B  W  k    there]  omit  H  686  on]  omtt  B  688  name] 

names  BW    gode  too ]  gods  both  two  H B  W k  689  was] 

wa  B,  0mtt  Wk     middest]  myddes  H  B  k  Dm.,  medeste  Wr. 
of  tko]  altko  H  680  Bome  rigkt]  renowne  H. 
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Abowt  the  house  alsoe  mevinge  there 
a  man  on  horse  stood,  men  to  steare, 
and  in  his  hand  hee  bare  a  spere, 
all  pure  dispituouslye. 

S95  That  horse  and  man  was  made  of  brasse, 

tominge  abowte  that  Image  was; 
save  certayne  preystes,  ther  might  non  passe, 
for  devyll's  phantasie. 

But  when  that  any  lande  with  battell 
*«»  was  readye  Rome  for  to  assayle, 

The  gode  (Image),  withowten  fayle, 
of  that  land  range  his  bell, 

and  tomed  his  face  dispituouslye 
to  god  of  Rome,  as  reade  I, 

^5  in  tokeninge  that  (they)  were  readye 

for  feyghting  freshe  and  felle. 
The  Image,  alsoe,  aboue  standinge, 
when  the  bell  beneathe  begane  to  ringe, 
tomed  him-,  all  sharpely  shewinge 

*»•  towarde  that  lande  his  spere. 

and  when  they  see  this  tokeninge, 
Rome  ordayned,  withowt  tareinge, 
an  oste  to  keepe  there  comminge, 
longe  or  they  came  there. 

**5  And  on  this  manere,  sothelye, 

by  arte  of  neagromancye, 
all  the  world,  witterlye, 

to  Rome  were  made  to  lowt. 

591  alsoe]  was  H    mevinge]  meaninge  Wr.        594  all  pure] 
a  pewer  h  599  when  that  ]  omit  that  H  h  601  Image  ]  I 

may  D,  I  meane  W  h  605  tokeninge  ]  token  B  they  ]  there 
D  Wr.  were]  wente  Wr.  606  for]  to  HB  W  h  607  abone] 
about  H  609  tomed]  tominge  W    him]  him  self  B         611 

see]  saw  H  B  h  Dm.,  see  Wr.  they  ]  the  Wr.  613  comminge] 
tominge  Wr.        615  on  ]  in  H  B  W  h 
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and  that  temple  there,  dowbtles,  [40  a] 

was  called  therfore  the  temple  of  peace,  ««» 

that  through  (t)his  sleyt  battell  can  cease 

throughowt  the  worlde  abowte. 
But  hee  (that)  coyntly  this  worke  caste, 
asked  the  devyll,  or  hee  paste, 
howe  lange  that  temple  hit  should  laste,         6>5 

that  hee  there  can  buylde. 
The  devill  answered  suttilly, 
and  sayd  yt  should  last  sickerlye, 
untill  a  mayden  wemmostlye 

had  conceyued  a  chylde.  630 

They  hard  and  beleeved  therfore 
yt  should  endure  for  evermore, 
but  that  tyme  that  Christ  was  bore 

hit  fell  downe  soone  in  hye. 
Of  which  howse  is  seene  this  daye  635 

somewhat  standing,  in  good  faye, 
but  noe  man  dare  well  goe  that  waye, 

for  feendes'  phantasye. 
That  daye  was  seene  verament 
Three  sonnes  in  the  firmament,  «4o 

and  wonderslye  together  went 

and  tomed  into  one. 
The  oxe,  the  asse,  ther  they  were  lent, 
honored  Christe  in  theyr  intent, 
and  moe  miracles  as  wee  have  ment  645 

to  playe  right  here  anon. 

Tunc  ostendit  stellam  et  veniet  Sibilla  ad  Imperatoretn, 

'    619*^628]  omit  h  619  and  that]  and  in  tOiat  D  B  W 

e21  that]  omit  W    this]  his  D  Wr.  623  that]  to  D,  twoo 

B  h  Dm,  80  Wr.  coyntly  ]  cunningly e  Wr.  62B  longe]  omit^ 
Lit]  there  h  629  wemmostlye]  wemmonslie  H  B  li,  womanlye  W 
631  they]  the  Wr  637  well  goej  goe  well  H  B  h  Dm., 

goe  Wr  640  three]  3  HB  Wh  643  were]  be  Wr. 

after  >646  ostendit  ]  ostendant  H,  ostendent  B,  ostendont  W  li 
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[Scene  11] 
SibtUa:  Sjrr  Emperour,  god  thee  save  and  see! 
(looke  up  on  height  after  mee); 
I  tell  you  sicker  that  borne  ys  hee 
«so  that  passeth  thee  of  (power). 

«s«  That  baron  thow  seest  that  great  shalbeey 

(as  none  lyke  him  in  any  degree,) 
^5*  to  passe  sdl  kinges  and  eke  thee 

that  borne  are  or  ever  were. 
Octavyan:  A!  Sibbel,  this  is  a  wondrouse  sight, 
«S5  for  yonder  I  see  a  mayden  bright, 

a  yonge  chylde  in  here  armes  clight, 

a  bright  crosse  in  his  head, 
honour  I  wyll  that  sweete  wight 
with  incense,  throughowt  all  my  might, 
««o  for  that  reverence  is  most  right, 

if  that  jrt  bee  thy  reade. 
Incense  bringe,  I  command,  in  hye, 
to  honour  this  child,  kinge  of  mercye. 
should  I  bee  god?  nay,  nay!  witterlye, 
^s  great  wronge,  I  wys,  yt  were. 

[40  b]  ffor  this  childe  is  more  worthy e 

then  such  a  thowsande  as  am  I, 
theriFore  to  god,  moste  mightye, 
Incense  I  oflFer  here. 

Tunc  angelus  cantabtt  **  ITac  est  ara  Dei  (ktU^  fiat  [iMte] 
secundum  arbitrium  agentis, 

647-650]  order  of  these  lines  much  confused;  aU  JfSS.  ^  648 
after  6so^  in  H  the  original  order  is  indicated  by  A  C  D  B  in  another 
hand  that  also  corrected  a  former  *postye^  (6so)  to  *  power  ^,  648 

up  on]  up  an  H  649  sicker]  trnlye  Wh  660  power] 

postee  D  B  W  li,  H  also  reads  thus  originally  fcf.  under  647—650). 
661  thatgreat]  so  great  H,  that  so  great  B,  greate  Wh  661a] 
omit  D  B  W  h,  found  only  in  margin  of  H  668]  that  is  borne 
or  ever  shalbe  W  are]  was  h  669  throughowt]  through  H  B, 
with  Wh  all]  omit  H  after  669  hie]  hec  Wr.  est]  este  Wr. 
CflBli]  Cela  Wr.    fiat]  fiant  Wh    nota]  notam  D  H  B  W  h 
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A!  Sybbell,  heres  not  thow  this  songe?  670 

my  members  all  yt  gooth  amonge; 
Joy  and  blys  makest  my  harte  stronge, 
to  heare  this  melody. 

Sy(c)ker,  yt  may  non  other  bee, 

but  this  childe  is  prince  of  postye,  67$ 

and  I  his  subiect,  as  I  see; 

he  is  most  worthye. 

Sybbell:  Yea,  syr,  you  shall  leeve  well  this, 

somewhere  one  yearth  borne  he  is, 

and  that  hee  comes  for  man's  blys  «•• 

his  tokeninge  this  can  shewe. 

Reverence  him,  I  read,  I  wys, 

for  other  god  there  none  yis; 

that  hopes  otherwise  doth  amys, 

but  him  for  Christe  to  knowe.  «5 

Octavyan:  Syr  senators,  goes  home  anone, 

and  wame  my  men  everychone, 

that  suche  worshipp  I  must  forgonne 

as  they  would  doe  to  me. 

but  this  child  worshipp  eych  mane,  ^ 

with  full  harte,  all  that  you  (can), 

for  hee  is  worthy  to  leeve  upon, 

and  that  nowe  I  (well)  see. 

{SencUor) :  A !  lord,  whatever  this  may  bee, 

this  is  a  wondrous  sight  to  see,  69s 

670  not  thow  ]  thoa  not  H  B  672  makest  ]  makes  H  B 

Dm.  h,  maketh  Wr.  stronge]  fall  strong  H  674--678]  omitB 
674  sycker  ]  syrker  D,  trulye  W,  surely  h  678  yon  shall  ] 

thou  Shalt  B  W  h  680  comes  ]  commeth  Wr.  681  token- 

inge ]  token  W  H  684  that  J  he  that  W  h  hopes  ]  hopeth  Wr. 
otherwise  ]  otherwayes  H  doth  ]  he  doth  H  B  h  Dm.  686  Syr  ] 
sires  B  W  h  687  everychone  ]  every  one  H,  every 

echone  B  W  h  691  can  ]  omtt  D  698  nowe  I  ]  I  now  W  h 
wellJwyllDflB  694  Senator  ]  ^miV  D  B  W  h  AJandWh 
695  wondrous]  wonders  H 
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for  in  the  starre  as  thinkes  mee, 
I  see  a  full  fayre  maye. 

Syr,  shall  this  child  passe  yee 
of  worthiness  and  dignitee? 
7«»  such  a  lord,  by  my  lewtye, 

I  wend  never  had  binne. 

ExjmUot:  Lordinges,  that  this  is  verey, 
by  verey  sygne  knowe  yee  maye, 
for  in  Rome,  in  good  faye, 
'•*  there  as  this  thinge  was  scene, 

Was  buyld  a  church  in  noble  araye, 
in  worshipp  of  Marye,  that  sweete  maye, 
that  yett  lastes  untyll  this  daye, 
as  men  know  that  there  have  binne. 

''•  and  for  to  have  full  memorye 

^      J  of  the  angells'  melody, 

and  of  this  sight,  sickerlye, 
the  Emperoure  ther  knewe. 

The  church  is  called  St.  Marye, 
7'5  the  surname  is  aracaeli, 

that  men  knowe  nowe  well  therby 
that  this  was  fully  trewe. 

another  miracle  I  fynd  also 
at  Christes  byrth,  that  fell  thoo, 
'*•  when  Salome  attempted  to  knowe 

whether  shee  was  a  maye. 

096  thinkes]  thinketh  Wr.        698]  'primus  Senator'  aiove  line 
in  W  700  lewtye]  bewtie  Dm.  701  binne]  bene  none 

H  B  W  b  708  verey  sygne]  signes  tme  B  705  this 

thinge]  thes  thingis  Wb  708  lastes]  lastetb  Wr.    nntyll] 

unto  H  W  b    this  ]  omit  B  715  aracnll  ]  Ara  G»li  H  B    in 

a  racali  W,  in  ra  cali  b  716  that]  tba  Dm.  now  ]  omit  Wr. 
719  at  ]  a  Wr.  that  ]  omit  B  W  b  fell  thoo]  fell  rigbt  tho 
HBWb 
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Hyr  hand  roted,  as  you  have  seene, 
wherby  you  may  take  good  teene 
that  unbeleeffe  is  a  fowle  siime, 
as  you  have  seen  within  this  playe.  7»s 


Finis  pagina  sezta. 


725  within  ]  in  Wr.    playe  ]  place  W  h  pagina  sezta  ] 

paginsB  seztn  H  W  h,  omit  B  deo  gradas  W  h,  W  adding  per 
me  Geargi  bellin  1692,  Come  lorde  lean  Come  quickly ;  h  adds 
dau  1600.  after  Finis  pagina  sezta  ]  John  llgerton  Esqr.  D 

(in  a  later  kaml). 
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[41b]  THE  PAYNTERS'  PLAYE: 

INCIPET  PAGINA  SEPTIMA  DE  PASTORIBUS. 

Prim(u$)  Pastor:  On  wouldes  I  walked  (full)  wylde, 
under  buskes  my  bowre  to  b(u)ylde, 
from  styffe  stormes  my  sheepe  to  shilde, 
my  seemely  wedders  to  save, 

5  ffrom  comlye  Conwaye  unto  clyde 

under  tyldes  them  to  hyde. 
a  better  shepperd  on  no  syde 
noe  yearthlye  man  may  have. 

ffor  with  walkynge  werye  I  have  mee  wrought, 
"  besydes  the  Suche  my  sheepe  I  sought; 

my  taytfull  tuppes  are  in  my  thought, 
them  to  save  and  heale 

ffrom  the  shrewde  scabbe  [that]  sought, 
or  the  rotte,  yf  yt  were  wrought, 
'»  if  the  cough  had  them  caught, 

of  hyt  I  could  them  heale. 

Loe!  here  bee  my  herbes  saffe  and  sownde, 
wyssly  wrought  for  everye  (w)ounde, — 

The  paynters  playe  ]  The  paynters  and  glasiers  H  Dm.,  The 
paynters  and  the  glasiers  Playe  Wr.,  a/trr  the  Latin  in  H 
Incipet  ]  incipit  B  W  h,  omit  H  de  pastoribns  ]  de  pastoribus 
greges  pascentibus  H  primus  pastor]  omit  B,  primo  pastor  (as 
in  all  other  places)  D 

1  I  ]  before  have  B  W  h  full]  omit  D  2  buskes]  bushes  W  h 
buylde  ]  bylde  D  5  clyde  ]  glide  H  6  under  ]  on  the  H 

tyldes]  hiiles  B  9  wrought]  thoughte  B  W  h  11  tayt- 

full) tytefull  H,  toylefuU  B,  taleful  W,  taylefull  h  12  save] 
have  B  18  that  J  yt  D,  it  H  B  W  h  16  of  hyt]  of  yf  W 

18  wounde  ]  mounde  D 
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the(y]  woulde  a  whole  man  bringe  to  grownde 
within  a  little  [throwe].  •• 

Of  henbane  and  horehounde, 
(r)ybbe,  radishe,  and  egermonde, 
which  bee  my  (h)erbes,  save  and  sounde, 
medled  on  a  Rowe. 

Here  be  more  herbes,  I  tell  yt  you,  "s 

I  shall  rekken  them  on  a  Rowe, 
fynter-fanter  and  fetterfowe, 
and  alsoe  penye-wrytte. 

This  is  all  that  I  knowe, 

for  be  yt  wether  or  be  yt  yoo,  y> 

I  shall  heale  the(m)  on  a  rowe 
cleane  from  theyre  hurte. 

Here  is  tarre  in  a  pott, 
to  heale  them  from  the  rott; 
well  I  can  and  well  I  wott  as 

the  talgh  from  them  take. 

And  yf  swome  yt  had  the  thursse, 
yett  shall  the  talgh  be  in  my  purse, 
and  the  sheape  never  the  worse 
to  renne  on  the  rake.  40 

But  noe  fellowshippe  here  have  I,  [42t] 

save  myselfe,  alone,  in  good  faye, 


19  they]  the  all  MSS.  20  throwe]  whyle  all  J/SS,, 

22  rybbe  ]  tybbe  D,  tibbie  B,  bybbey  W  h,  ribbie  H       2B  herbes  ] 
merbes  D  25  J  preceded  by  /.  27  in  h  27  and  ]  omit  H 

28  "wrytte  ]   Professor  Zupitza   suggests    *  wurtt^'  for  the  sake  of  the 
rime;    it   seems   scarcely    necessary  81    heale    them]    them 

heaJe  W    them]   the   D    rowe]   thraw  H  82  from]   of 

HBh    theyre]   the  B  84  to]  for  to  H     from]   of  H 

36  talgh  ]  talch  {possibly  calch)  H,  talgh  h,   canghe  W,  taytinge 
B    take]  to  take  H  87-41  ]  omit  W  h  88  yett  shaU 

the  ]  omit  B  after  40  ]  stage  direction  (Tunc  ad  sedem)  H 
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therfore  after  one  faste  will  I  crye, 
but  first  will  I  drinke,  if  I  maye. 

hie  potat  primf%u)  pastor. 

45  Howe!  harvye!  howe! 

drive  thy  sheep  to  the  lowe! 
tfaow  may  not  here  ezcepte  I  blowe, 
as  ever  have  I  heale! 

hie  flabit  primus  pastor, 

Secund(u8)  pastor :  Yt  is  no  shame  for  mee  to  shewe 
«•  how  I  was  set  for  to  sowe 

with  the  fether  of  a  crowe, 
a  clowt  upon  my  heele. 

sitt  dofwne. 

ffelowe,  now  be  we  well  mett, 
(one  thing)  methinkes  us  needes: 
55  had  wee  Tudd  heere  by  vs  sett, 

(then)  might  wee  sitte  and  feede  vs. 

Prifn(u8)  pastor :  yea,  to  feede  vs  frendly  in  fay, 
(now)  might  we  have  our  service, 
crye  thow  must  lowd,  by  this  daye! 
6o  Tudd  is  deafe  and  may  not  well  here  vs. 

after  44]  stage  direetion  (tunc  potet)  H  potat]  potet  W  45  har- 
vye ]  Haroye  all  MSS  howe  ]  how  how  all  MSS  46  thy  ] 
the  H  47  excepte]  but  If  H  48  heale]  feale  H,  fey 
Professor  Zupitta  after  48  stage  direction]  (Time  flat  cum 
Coma  et  reddit : '  Aho '  10.0.  Tone  venit  secimduB  gerens  plmnam 
comicis  cum  vestis  parte  veteris.)  H  after  hie  flabit  primus 
pastor  h  adds  in  margin  Et  sittes  down ;  fi  and  W  add  Sitt  downe. 
49  no  ]  not  H  B  h  Dm.  me  ]  omit  W  h  Secundus  ]  always 
written  either  Scdo,  or  Secundo  in  D  60  set]  taught  h  for] 
omit  W  sowe]  loe  H  W  after  52  sitt  downe]  omit  H,  in- 
serted after  hie  flabit  etc.  (after  48J  B^Il  58  be  we  ]  we 
beHBWh  54  one  thing  ]  and  though  D  B  W  h  56then] 
them  D  57  pastor]  omit  H  before  this  line  K  reads:  (tunc 
humili  voce :  '  Howe,  Tud,  tud ')  68  now  ]  how  D  Wr.  ser- 
vice] service  aye  W  h  60  may]  omit  W  after  60]  H 
omits  this  stage  direction^  but  cf.  I,  $7 
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8ecund(us)  pastor  vocat  submissa  voce : 

How!  Tudd!  come  for  thy  fathers  kyn! 

IVim(us)  pastor :  Nayye!  faye !  thy  voyce  is  wonders  dym. 
why!  knowys  thow  not  him? 
ffye,  man,  for  shame! 

Call  him  *Tudd,  Tybbys  Sonne/  6s 

and  then  wyll  the  shrewe  come, 
for,  in  good  fayth,  yt  is  his  wonne 
to  love  well  his  damys  name. 

8ecund(us)  pastor :  How,  Tudd,  Tybbys  sonne ! 
Tertius  pastor :  Syr,  in  fayth,  nowe  I  come,  70 

for  yett  have  I  not  all  donne 
that  I  have  to  done. 

To  seethe  salve  for  our  sheepe, 
and,  lest  my  wiffe  should  yt  weete, 
with  great  gravell  and  greete  75 

I  scowre  (an)  ould  panne. 

Hemlocke  and  hayriffe, — take  keepe! — 

with  tarre  beyste  must  bene  all  tamed, 

Penyegrasse  and  butter  for  fatt  sheepe; 

for  this  salve  am  I  not  ashamed.  so 

Ashamed  am  I  not  to  shewe  |42b] 

no  poynt  that  longeth  to  my  crafte, 

noe  better — that  I  well  knowe  - 

in  land  is  nowhere  la(f)te. 


S1]B.  kas  heading  Secnndos  62  Nayye  ]  may  B    faye  ] 

fye  H    wonders  ]  wondrous  H,  wonderons  Wr.  after  64  ] 

stage   directum   (tunc  vocat   voce  canora,  ut  antea.)  H  in  margin 
69  pastor  ]  omit  H  70  pastor  ]  emit  H  71  all  ]  half  H 

72  done]  doe  H  B  W  h    to]  for  to  H  73  our]  my  h 

76  an]  and  D  78  tarre  beyst]  tarboyst  H  B  W  h    must 

bene  all  tamed  ]  bene  to  me  all  good  U    all  ]  omit  W  h        80  for  ] 
of  H  82  that]  to  B    longeth]  longes  Wr.  84  lafte] 

laste  D 
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85  ifor,  good  men,  this  is  not  vnknown 

to  husbands  that  benne  here  abowt 
that  eych  man  muste  (to  his  wife  bowne), 
and  commonly  for  feare  of  a  clowte. 
Thus  for  clowtes  now  care  I, 

s°  all  ys  for  feare  of  our  [dame-kynn,] 

now  wyll  (I)  caste  my  ware  hereby, 
and  hye  faste  that  I  were  at  Hankynn. 
Hanky nn,  hold  up  thy  hand  and  have  mee,  • 
that  I  were  on  height  there  by  thee. 

'5  Priin(u8)  pastor :  Gladly,  syr  and  thow  would  bee  by  me, 
for  loth  is  me  to  denye  thee. 

Secund(u8)  pastor :  Nowe  sythen  god  hath  gathered  vs 

together, 
with  good  harte  I  thanke  him  of  his  grace, 
welcome  be  thow,  well  fayre  wedder! 
»oo  Tudd,  will  we  shape  vs  to  some  solace? 

Tertius  pastor :  [Yea],  solace  would  best  be  scene, 
that  we  shape  vs  to  our  supper, 
for  meate  and  drinke,  well  I  deeme, 
to  eych  deede  is  most  dere. 

»o5  Prim(us)  pastor :  Lay  forth  eych  man,  i-lych, 
what  he  hath  lafte  of  his  liverye ; 
And  I  will  put  forth  my  pyche, 
with  my  parte,  firste  of  vs  all  three. 

ffor]  for  to  W        86  bene]  be  Wr.        87  to  his  wife  bowne] 
bowe  to  his  wife  D  89  thus]  this  Wr.  90  our]  omit  H 

dame-kynn  ]  dame  kynne  B,  dame  kenye  W  h  dame  keynn  D 
91  I  ]  omtt  D  94  on  ]  on  a  H  95  pastor  ]  onut  H    bee 

by  ]  ban  H  96  is  me]  me  is  H  W  h,  I  ame  fi  97  pastor  ] 
omtt  H  sythen]  seinge  Wr.  99  wedder]  we^er  H,  weither  W, 
weather  h  101  Yea  ]  Yeg  H,  omit  D  B  W  h  103  deeme  ] 

wene  W  h  104  dede  ]  man  H  106  pastor  ]  omtt  H 

eych  man  i-lych  ]  I  ech  man  besech  B  i-lych  ]  alyche  H  W  h 
107  pnt  ]  first  put  H  B 
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Secund(tL8)  paster :  and  such  store  as  my  wife  had, 

in  your  sight  soone  shall  you  see,  »• 

at  our  beginninge  vs  to  glade, 
for  in  good  meate  ther  is  much  glee, 
here  is  bredd  this  day  was  bacon, 
onyons,  garlycke,  and  leekes, 
butter  that  bought  was  in  Blacon,  "» 

and  greene  cheese  that  will  greese  well  your 
cheekes. 

Tertius  pastor :  And  here  ale  of  Halton  I  have, 
and  what  meate  I  had  to  my  hyer; 
A  puddinge  may  noe  man  deprave, 
and  a  Jannock  of  Lancastershyre.  "• 

Loe!  here  a  sheepes  head  sowsed  in  ale, 
and  a  gr(o)yne  to  laye  on  the  greene, 
And  sowre  milke  my  wife  had  (on  sale) — 
a  noble  supper  as  well  is  seene. 

Priin(us)  pastor :  Nowe  will  I  cast  of  my  cloacke,         "» 

and  put  out  parte  of  my  liverye,  l^^J 


109  pastor]  omtt  H        111  to]  for  to  HB  Wh        114  leekes] 
lyckee  B,  lyke  H,  leikes  W  116  was  ]  be/ore  *  bought '  B 

116  well  ]  omtt  H  B  W  h  117  pastor  ]  omtt  H  118  what  ] 

hott  B  h,  whotte  W  119  a  ]  and  a  H  120  Lancaster- 

shyre ]  Lancashyre  H  B  W  h  122  g^yne  ]  gnjne  D 

123  had]  hath  h    on  sale ]  ordeyned  D  B  W  h  a/trr  124]  H 

inserts  tfie  following  eight  lines : 

Primus  pastor :  and  as  it  is  well  sene,  ye  shall  see 

and  what  somewhat  I  have  in  my  sacke: 
a  piggs  foote  I  have  here,  pardye ! 
and  a  panch  cloat  in  my  packe. 

A  womb  clont,  fellowes,  now  have  I, 

a  lyver  as  is  no  lak, 

a  chitterling  boyled  shall  be. 

this  burden  I  beare  on  my  backe. 

B  leaves  a  sp<ue  blank  after  124  126  put  ]  pull  H  B 
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put  owt  that  I  save  in  my  poacke, 

and  a  pigges  foote  from  puddinges  purye. 

Tertius  pastor :  Abyde,  fellowes,  and  yee  shall  see  here 
>3o  this  hott  meate  [that  we  shall  hend], 

Jambons  and  other  good  meate  in  fere, 
a  puddinge  with  a  pricke  in  ende. 

PHm(u8)  pastor :  my  sottchell  to  shake  out, 
to  sheppardes  am  I  not  ashamed; 
'35  and  this  tonge  pared  rownd  aboute, 

with  my  teeth  yt  shalbe  atamed. 

Tunc  cammedent,  et  dicat  prim{u8)  pastor : 
Byd  me  doe  gladly,  and  I  thee, 
for  by  god  here  is  good  grawsinge. 
Come  eate  with  vs,  god  of  heaven  hye, 
«4«  but  take  noe  heede  though  ther be  noe  howsinge. 

Secundus  pastor :  Howsinge  ennoughe  have  wee  here, 
while  that  wee  have  heavon  over  our  hedde(s). 
Now  to  weete  our  mouthes  tyme  were, 
this  flackett  will  I  tame,  if  thow  reade  vs. 

«*«  Tertius  pastor :  And  of  this  bottell  nowe  will  I  bibbe, 
for  here  is  bowles  of  the  best, 

127  put]  poll  H  B,  and  put  W  save  ]  Kave  H  B  W  h  128  pig- 
ges] gygges  W,  gygge  h  129  pastor]  omti  W  180  that 
we  shall  liend  ]  we  shall  it  hend  H,  we  serven  jt  here  D  B, 
serveid  here  W  h  131  meate]  omt't  H  Jambons]  Gammons  Wr. 
182  In]  in  the  HB  W  h  183  pastor]  omt't  H  my]  and  that 
is  in  my  H  135  and  this  ]  this  Oxe  H  186  with  my 
teeth  ]  for  your  tooth  H,  with  my  tonge  W  atamed  ]  tamed  B  h 
after  136  et  dicat  etc.  ]  omtt  H  187-140]  omtt  W  188  by 
god]  surelie  H  189]  Sit  downe  by  me  h  hye]  hie  hie  B 
140  and]  but  B  h  ther]  here  H  B  h  141  Secundus  pastor] 
omtt  W  pastor]  omt't  H  142  that ]  omtt  H  B  h  Dm. 
heddes]  hedde  D  148  were]  it  were  H  144  flackett] 
flagette  W  h,  flaggen  H  145  pastor  ]  omtt  H  and  ]  Nowe  H 
nowe]  omit  H  bibbe]  bibble  B  W  h,  fele  H  146  bowles] 
but  H  B  W  h 
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such  lickour  makes  men  to  live, 
this  game  may  noewhere  be  leste. 

Prim(u9)  pastor :  flFellowes,  nowe  our  bellyes  be  full, 

thinke  we  on  him  that  keepes  our  flockes ;     ty> 
blowe  thy  home  and  call  after  Trowle, 
and  bydd  him  somme  of  our  byttlockes. 

Seetmd(u8)  pastor :  Well  sayd,  Hankyn,  by  my  soothe, 
for  that  shrewe,  I  suppose,  vs  seekes, 
my  home  to  lille  I  shall  not  lesse  155 

tyll  that  lad  have  some  of  our  leekes. 

Tertius  pastor :  Leekes  to  his  liverye  is  likinge, 
such  a  lad  nowhere  in  land  is. 
blowe  a  note  for  that  meetinge, 
whyle  that  home  nowe  in  thy  hand  ys.  s<^ 

Primus  pastor:  With  this  home  I  shall  make  a  hooe,  [43b] 
that  hee  and  all  heaven  shall  here. 
Yonder  lad  that  sittes  on  a  lowe 
the  lowd  of  this  home  shall  here. 

Tunc  cantabit,  et  dicat  Garcius: 

Good  lord,  look  on  mee,  »65 

and  my  flocke  here,  as  the(y)  fed  have; 

on  this  wold  walke  wee, 

are  no  men  here  that  (me  wald  have). 

147  men  ]  me  W  h  148  noewhere  ]  no  way  H  B    leste  ] 

lost  B  H  h,  lefte  W  149  pastor  ]  omtt  H  150  flockes  ] 

isheepe  H  151  call]  blowe  W  158  pastor]  omii  H 

164  T8  seekes  ]  seeke  ns  H  B,  seekes  ns  W  h  155  lille  ] 

bylle  B  h,  tilt  K,  blowe  W    lesse]  lette  W  157  pastor] 

^Ku'/  K    likinge  ]  to  yonr  lyking  H  158  nowhere  in  land]  in 

land  nowhere  H  159  meetinge  ]  mytting  H  B  W  li 

160  nowe]  omtt  H  161  pastor]  omtt  H  163  sittes]  still 

is  B  164  lowt]  lowde  W  h    shall]  he  shall  H  B  after 

164  cantabit]  cantant  H     dicat  Garcins]  yenit  Gartius  H,  dicat 
Trowle  B  W  h  165]  H  Aas  heading:  Gartius  166  here] 

4nmt  K     they]  the  D  Wr.    fed]  foode  H  167  walke  wee] 

walke  we  woe  W,  walkinge  wee  h        168  me  wald  have  ]  so  H, 
noe  waye  D  B  h,  maye  W 
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All  is  playne,  perdai, 

«7®  therfore,  sheepe,  we  mon  goe 

noe  better  may  bee 
of  beast  that  blood  and  bonne  have. 
Wotte  I  not  day  or  night 
necessaryes  that  to  me  beelongen: 

*75  tarboyte  and  tarboll,— 

yee  shall  here, — 

nettle,  hemlock,  and  butter  abydinge, 
and  my  good  dogge,  dottynoUe, 
that  is  nothing  cheesse  of  his  chydinge. 

'•'^  yf  any  man  come  mee  bye. 

And  would  wytt  which  waye  beste  were, 
my  legge  I  lifte  up  whereas  I  lye, 
and  wishe  him  the  waye  easte  and  west-where. 
And  I  rose  where  I  laye, 

'■s  me  would  thinke  that  travell  lost; 

for  kinge  ne  duke,  by  this  daye, 
Ryse  I  will  not,  but  take  my  rest  here. 
Nowe  will  I  sitt  here  adowne, 
and  pippe  at  this  pott  like  a  pope; 

«9o  would  god  that  I  were  downe 

harmeles,  as  I  hastelye  hope, 


169  playne]  plaine  plaine  H  170  we  mon  goe]  mon  we 

good  have  H  171  may  ]  then  these  H  172  of  beast  ] 

added  to  preceding  line  Dm.    beast  ]  beastes  H  B  W  h  174  bee- 

longen ]  needen  H  B,  ne  done  W  h  176  ]  yon  shall  hero 

8one  see  in  sight  of  small  hannes  that  to  me  neden  H  176] 
ye  shall  see  heare  W  h  Tarboist,  tarboyle  and  nettle  H  fed.  Deim- 
ling)  176  and  177  ]  written  as  one  line  m  H  B  h  Dm. 

177  nettle  ]  in  H  added  to  preceding  line,  181  beste  were  ] 

were  best  Wh  182  whereas]  where  H,  as  B  W h  188  easte] 
by  east  H    where]  omit  W  184  where]  when  H  B  W  h 

185  me]  I  W h    lost]  best  were  H  187  Ryse]  Nay  H 

here]  omit  W  188]  now  will  I  sett  me  adowne  H    Nowe 

here  sitte  downe  I  will  W,  Nowe  here  adowne  sitt  I  will  b 
189-190]  omit  W  191  ]  before  189  in  h 
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Noe  man  drinke  here  shall, 

save  myself,  the  devyll  of  the  sope. 

All  this  lotte  I  sett  at  little— 

nay,  yee  lads,  sett  I  not  by  yee —  «95 

for  you  have  I  manye  a  fowle  fitt, 

thow  fowle  filth,  though  thowflytt,  I  defye  thee ! 

Prim(i4s)  pastor :  Trowle,  take  tent  to  my  talkinge, 
for  thy  tooth  here  is  good  tugginge, 
while  thy  wedders  benne  walkinge  «» 

on  this  loyne  thow  may  have  good  lugginge. 

Garcius:  fFye  on  your  loynes  and  your  liverye, 
your  liveraste,  livers,  and  longes, 
your  sose,  your  sowse,  your  savverraye, 
your  sittinge  withowt  any  songes.  *^ 

One  this  hill  I  hold  mee  here, 
noe  hape  to  your  hot  meate  have  I, 
but  flyte  with  my  fellowes  in  feare, 
and  your  sheepe  full  sycerly  save  I. 

after  191  |  H  (xdds  the  following  two  lines : 

At  me  all  men  leme  mon 
this  Golgotha  grunly  to  grope 

192  drinke  here  shal  J  here  drink  mon  H,  here  shall  drink  B  W, 
shall  drinke  h  194  lotte]  lathes  H,  lottis  B,  bottill  W  h 

little]  lyt?  Ed.  196  sett]  kepe  B  W  h    hy  yee]  to  lye  thee 

H  B  W  h  196  I  ]  omit  W  h  197  I  defye  thee  ]  -written 

as  a  separate  line  in  H  B  h  Dm.  Deimling  has  emended  and  un- 
consciously follows  D ;  either  Wright  made  a  similar  emendation  or 
Deimling  misquotes  the  MS. ,  198  pastor  ]  omit  H     tent  ]  teene 

W  h  199  tooth]  teeth  H  W,  touth  B  h  tugginge]  dugging  H, 
tovginge  W,  togginge  h  201  on  ]  and  on  W  202  Grar- 

<dii8  ]  Trowle  W  h  208  liveraste  ]  lyveras  H,  lyuerastis  B  h 

204  sose  ]  sawce  H  sowse  ]  lawce  H,  sawse  B  h,  saustes  W 
savverraye  ]  sanerage  B  H  B  h  Dm.  insert  and  before  your  sav« 
venay  207  yonr  hot]  you  what  H  208  flyte]  sitte  W 

feare]  freye  W  209  sycerly  ]  securely  B  W  h    save  I ] 

kepe  I  h 
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""*  Seeundus  pastor :  ffor  that  thow  saves  our  sheep, 
l^*J  good  nave,  take  keepe! 

sythen  thow  may  not  sleepe, 

come  eate  of  this  sowse ! 
Garcius:  Nay,  the  dyrte  is  so  deepe 
«X5  stopped  therin  for  to  steepe, 

and  the  grubbes  theron  do  creepe, 

at  (home),  at  thy  howse. 

Therfore  meate,  if  I  may, 

of  your  dightinge  todaye, 
•so  will  I  nought,  by  noe  waye, 

tyll  I  have  my  (wage). 

I  wend  to  have  binne  gaye, 

but  see!  soe  ragged  is  myne  araye. 

aye  pinches  is  your  paye 
MS  to  any  poore  page. 

Tertius  pastor :  Trowle,  boy,  for  gode  tree, 

come  eate  a  morsell  with  me, 

and  then  wrastle  will  wee 

here  on  this  wold. 
•30  Oarcius :  That  shall  I  never  flee, 

though  yt  bee  with  all  three; 

to  laye  my  liverye, 

that  (wager)  will  I  hold. 

210  pastor]  omtt  H    that]  cna't  B  W  h  211  take  keepe  ] 

take  and  keepe  H  214  Gardns  ]  Trowle  W  h    dyrte  ]  dyrte 

therin  H    so]  to  B  215  stopped]  stamped  H  W        216  do] 

omtt  H  217  home  ]  whom  D  W  218  and  219  ]  vfritten 

as  one  line  in  H  as  are  220  and  221  220  noe  way  ]  the  way  B 

221  wage]  wages  DB  W h        222  wend]  wend  or  this  HBhDm. 
223  but]  omit  H  B  W  h  224  pinches]  pynckes  H  B  W  h, 

pinchinge  B  225  any]  every  H  B  W  h  226  pastor  J 

omit  H    gode]  gods  H  B  Wh    tree]  pitty  H,  three  B,  fee  W  h 
228  then  ]  omit  H         229  wold  ]  greene  W  h  290  Garcius  ] 

omit  H,  Trowle  W  h,  Gkurtius  in  B,  but  crossed  out  and  altered  into 
Trowle     shall]  will  H  281  bee]  were  H    with  all]  with 

yon  all  H  B  h  Dm.  282  liveiye]  liberay  H  288  wager  ] 

omit  D,  wages  B  W  h 
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Tunc  ibit  ad  magistros  9U08,  et  dicai: 

Nowe  comes  Trowle,  the  trewe, 

a  tome  to  take  have  I  tight  m 

with  my  masters,  or  I  rewe, 

put  him  forth  that  most  is  of  might. 

Prim(us)  pastor :  Trowle,  better  (thou)  never  knewe, 
eate  of  this  meate  for  a  knight 

Oareius:  Naye,  spare,  though  I  spewe,  h^ 

all  upon  your  heade  shall  yt  light 

Seeund(us)  pastor :  Howe !  should  we  suffer  this  shame 
of  a  shrewe  thus  to  be  shente? 

Tertius  pastor :  This  ladd  lusts  so  to  bee  lame, 

and  loose  a  lymme,  or  hee  went.  us 

Oareius:  Have  donne!  beginne  wee  this  game, 
but  warre  lest  your  golyons  glent! 
that  were  little  dole  to  our  dame, 
though   in  the  myddest  of  (Dee)  yee  were 
drent. 

Primus  pastor :  Ffalse  lad !  fye  on  thy  face  !  **• 

on  this  grownde  thow  shall  have  a  fall!  i**"J 

hent  one!  and  hould  that  thow  basse! 
yf  thow  happe  have,  all  goe  to  all ! 

after  288  ibit]  ibunt  W  ma«i8tro6 ]  maistres  B,  znAgiBtaratos  W 
SQos]  <mut  HBWh  et  dicat]  cmtt  H,  et  dlcat  Trowle  W 
287  most  is]  is  most  HBWh  288  pastor]  omit  H    thou 

never  ]  never  thon  Wr.  thon  ]  ther  D  knewe  ]  kever  H  240 
€tercias]  Trowle  Wh  spare  ]  spare  I  will  H  B  W  h  241  yonr 
heade]  thie  head  B  W  h,  yoor  heades  H  shall  yt]  it  shall 
HBhDuL    yt]  omit  Wr.  242  pastor ]  mt'/ H    this]  all 

this  W  h  243  thns]  this  Wr.         244  pastor]  omit  H    Insts 

so]  list  H  Dm.  h,  Inste  Wr.,  Instis  B    lame]  lamde  W  246 

Garcins]  Trowle  W  h  247  glent]  gleett  B  W  h  248  onr] 
yonr  H  249  the ]  omi'/ B  W  h    o£]  cmitBWh    Dee]  the 

day  D    yee]  they  BhDm.,  the  Wr.  250  pastor]  omit  H 

258  happe  have]  hane  all  hane  H 
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Garcius:  And  (here),  syrs,  (to  doe  you)  solace, 
•55  Hankyn,  sheparde,  shame  thee  I  shall; 

wroth  thow  art  worse  then  thow  was. 
warre  lest  thow  waiter  here  by  the  wall! 

Titnc  proiiciat  primutn  pastorewi^  et  dicat  Sec(un)d(usJ  pastor: 

Sec(un)d(u8)  pastor :  Boye,  lest  I  breake  thy  bones, 
kneele  downe  and  axe  me  a  boone, 
a6o  lest  I  destroy  thee  here  on  these  stones; 

Sease,  lest  I  shend  thee  to  soone. 

Garcius:  Gole  thee  to  groyns  and  grownes! 

good  were  thee  thy  ould  ragges  to  save  soone, 
Little  dowbt  of  such  drownes, 
*65  ly  ther,  tyke,  for  thy  deedes  donne. 

Tertius  pastor:  Owt!  alas!  hee  lyes  on  his  loynes! 
but  lett  mee  goe  now  to  that  lad! 
sheppardes  he  shames  and  shends, 
for  last  now  am  I  owt-shad. 

•70  Garcius :  Both  your  backes  here  to  me  bendes ! 
for  all  your  boastes  I  hould  you  to  bad; 
hould  your  arses  and  your  hinder  loynes, 
then  hope  I  to  have,  as  I  have  had. 


264  Garcius  ]  Trowle  W  h  here  J  tliis  D,  these  Wr.  to  doe 
you  ]  here  to  D  Wr.  256  wroth  ]  worth  W  h  257  waiter  ] 
wait  H  B  "W  h  a/t^  257  Tunc  proiiciat  etc.  ]  tunc  primus 

proiicitur  H    primum  ]  primam  W  h,  primus  B  258  pastor  ] 

amt't  H    break  ]  break  there  H  261  shend  ]  shame  W  h 

262  Garcius  ]  Trowle  W  h  Gole  ]  gloe  W  h  thee]  that  H  to ] 
so  H  B  h  Dm.  groynes]  grennes  H  B  Wh  grownes]  gronndes  W 
266  ly  ther  ]  lyther  H  B  W  h  tyke  ]  like  H  donne]  are  done 
H  B  W  h  after  266  H  adds  (tunc  2  us  proijicitur.) 

266  loynes  ]  rtme  requires  lendes,  but  rime  seems  to  have  been  of 
secondary  importance  /  267  mee  ]  omit  H  B  h  Dm.    goe  now  ] 

now  goe  H  268  shends]  shenes  B  269  shad]  shutt  B 

270  Garcius  ]  Trowle  W  h    bendes  ]  byndes  H,  bend  B  271 

boastes  ]  boast  H  B  W  h    to  ]  but  H,  full  B  W  h  273  I  ] 

omit  H      have  had  ]  ere  had  H  Dm.,  now  had  B,  tofore  had  Wr. 
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the  better  in  the  bore, 

as  I  had  before,  >7s 

of  this  bovearte. 

Yea,  hope  I  more, 

keepe  well  thy  store, 

for  feare  of  a  farte. 

Twikc  proijciat  tertmm  pastorem,  ei  dicat  Gareius  : 

lye  tfaer,  lither,  in  the  lake!  >§• 

my  liverye  nowe  will  I  lach, 

this  curye,  this  clowt,  and  this  cake, 

for  yee  be  cast,  now  will  I  catch. 

To  the  devyll  I  you  all  betake, 

as  traytours  attaynt  of  your  tache.  its 

on  this  would,  with  this  will,  I  (wake,) 

all  the  world  wonder  on  the  wache. 

Ei  sic  reeedat  Oardus,  et  dicat  prifn(us)  pastor : 
ffellowes,  this  a  fowle  case  is, 
that  wee  bine  thus  cast  of  a  knave, 
all  agaynst  our  wille  hee  has  his;  •¥» 

But  I   must  needes  hould  the  harmes  that  I 

have. 

S(e)c(un)d(us)  pastor :  That  I  have  needes  must  I  hold,  |45aJ 
of  these  vnhappie  harmes  ofte  here  I, 

274  in  ]  and  H  276  ]  joined  to  274  in  BVfh,  to  S76  in  H 

Deimling  again  emends  to  read  with  D  276  bovearte  ]  bosiart  H, 
boverte  W,  bovorte  h  278  store  ]  Bcore  B  b  Dm.  277 

and  278  written  as  one  line  in  B  W  b  a/ter  279  tone  proiJ> 

dat  etc.]  Tnnc  8.  na.  proijcitor  H  tertium  pastorem]  tercios 
pastor  B  et  dicat  Ghuiias  ]  omit  H,  et  dicat  Gertins  B,  et  dicat 
Trowle  Wb  281wiUI]IwlllHBWb  282  coiye] 

cap  H  284  yon  all  ]  all  yon  H  B  W  h  285  as  ]  and 

H  B  W  h    attaynt]  taynt  H  286  witb  ]  omit  fl,  on  Dm. 

wake]  walke  D  B  W  h  be/ore  288  £t  sic  etc.  ]  omit  H 

GaiduB]  Trowle  W  h    pastor]  omit  H  289  of  ]  ont  of  W  h 

290  wille]  willea  B  W  h  291  harmes  ]  barm  H  B  W  h 

292  pastor]  omit  H  298  I ]  omit  H 

D 
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therfore  will  I  wayte  on  this  would 
•95  vpon  the  wedder,  for  I  am  wcrye. 

Tertius  pastor :  Though  wee  bine  werye,  noe  wonder, 
what  betweene  wrastling  and  wakinge! 
Ofte  wee  may  bee  in  thought,  we  be  now 

vnder, 
god  amend  hit  with  his  makinge! 

Tunc  setUbunt^  et  Stella  afpamebit^  et  dicant 

300  Fr\m(w)  pa$k>r :  What  is  all  this  light  here 

that  Masses  soe  bright  here 

on  my  black  beard? 

for  to  see  this  fight  here 

a  man  may  bee  afright  here, 
3»s  for  I  am  a^eard. 

S(e)c(fm)dfH$)  pmst&r :  fifeard  for  a  fraye  nowe 
may  wee  bee  all  nowe, 
and  yett  it  is  night, 
yett  seemes  yt  day  nowe, 
3x0  never,  soothly  to  saye  nowe, 

see  I  such  a  sight. 

Tertius  Ffutor:  Such  a  sight  seeminge, 
and  a  light  leeminge 
lett  mee  to  looke. 


294  wayte]  wMte  H  295  the  wedder]  thJe  would  H 

296  pastor]  0M2>H  bine ]  be  H  B  W  k  297  wakiiige]  walk- 
ing B  W  b  298  ]  olte  maye  we  be  o^er  thongb  we  be  no 
wonder  H  aftew  299  steUa  apparebit]  apparebit  stoQa  H 
et  dtcat]  0mit  H,  dieant  Wr.  800  paetor]  •mit  H 
am  blMses  ]  Bhynee  H,  black  Is  B,  blackes  W  k  803  Hgkt  ] 
sigkt  fi  80A  and  805  ]  Tvritten  as  9m  Urns  m  ^^  ms  are  39S 
ond  $oy,  312  attd  313,  314  and  5/5.  805  afeard  ]  afraid  B  k  Dm., 
freaydeWr.  806pa8tor]  wmt  H  ffeard]  aferdH,  ffr«a^  Wk 
a09  aad]  a  B  W  k  810]  omit  W  k  818  leeminge] 
gleming  H           814  lett]  letts  H  B  W  k    to ]  for  to  H 
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All,  to  my  deeminge,  )si 

from  a  starre  streaminge 
yt  to  mee  stroake. 

Oardus :  That  starre  if  it  stond 
to  seeke  will  I  fond, 

though  my  sight  fayle  mee.  3«* 

while  I  may  live  in  lond, 
why  should  I  not  fond 
yf  it  will  avayle  mee? 

Tunc  respiciens  firmamentum  dicat  Oarchis: 
A!  gode  might  is, 

in  yonder  starre  light  is,  3*5 

of  the  Sonne  this  sight  is, 
as  it  nowe  seemes. 

Prim(u8)  pastor :  Hit  seemes,  as  I  now  see, 
a  bright  starre  to  bee, 

there  to  abyde.  33* 

from  yt  we  may  not  flee, 
but  aye  gloe  on  the  glee, 
tyll  yt  downe  glyde, 

(Secundus)  pagtar :  flfellowes,  will  wee  [46b] 

kneele  downe  on  our  knee,  335 

after  comford, 

to  the  trewe  trinitee, 

for  to  lead  vs  for  to  see 

our  elders'  lord. 

318  Churcins  ]  Trowle  W  h  818  and  819  ]  vfritten  as  one 

Umt  in  'EL  as  are  every  first  and  second^  every  fourth  and  fifth  Unes 
of  mU  these  six^line  stanaas.  819  seeke]  se  H  B  W  h  320  «y 
sl^t]  might  light  Wh  mee  ]  mwi^  H  B  W  h  822  not  food  ] 
rtcmd  H,  f onnd  B  W  h  823  mee  ]  mkV  H  B  W  h  hef$re 

Ckmiiu]  Trowle  W h    dlcat]  et  dicat  Wr.  824  might  ki] 

Z^^itm  suggesu  mightis  327  seemes  ]  sheineB  W  828  pastor] 
omeU  H  829  to]  for  to  H  882  gloe]  glye  Wh  884 

pastar]  omit  H  886  comford]  comfoortee  W h  388  for 

to  see]  to  see  HB  Wh 

D2 
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MO  Teriius  potior :  Our  lord  will  vs  lere, 

in  our  prayer, 

wherto  yt  will  apent, 

and  why  on  high  here 

the  eare  is  soe  cleare, 
345  nowe  shall  wee  bekent. 

Oarcius :  Lord  of  this  light, 
send  vs  some  sight 
why  that  it  is  sent, 
before  this  night, 
3SO  was  I  never  so  afright 

of  the  firmament. 

PHfn(u8)  piistor :  (nor  I),  by  my  faye  ! 
nowe  is  it  nigh  daye, 
so  was  it  never. 
355  therfore  I  praye 

the  sooth  us  to  saye, 
or  that  we  desever. 

Tunc  cantet  Angelas :  Gloria  in  excelsis  deo,  et  in  terra 
pax  hominibus  bone  voluntatis. 

(Primus  pastor) :  ffellowes  in  feare, 
may  yee  not  here 
360  this  mutinge  on  (height)? 

S(e)c(un)d(us)  pastor :  In  glore  and  in  glere, 
yett  noe  man  was  nere 
within  our  sight. 

340  pastor ]  omif  H  341  in ]  in  this  H  342  will] 

well  H  34S  high]  height  H  B  W  h  845  bekent]  be 

kent  H  B  W  h  846  aarcius]  Trowle  W  h  347  send] 

gnide  B  W  h        848  that]  omtt  H    sent  ]  fayre  H        852  pastor] 
omtt  H    nor  I  ]  Ne  fye  D,  wlest  I  B  W  h  357  that]  omii H 

we]  0mti  h  358  primns  pastor]  omtt  D  H  359  yee] 

yon  H  B  W  h  360  height  ]  highe  D  361  secnndns 

pastor  ]  omit  H    in  glore  ]  on  glore  H  B,  a  glore  W  h    in  glere] 
od  glere  H  B 
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Tertius  pastor :  Naye,  yt  was  a  '  glorye,' 

nowe  am  I  sorye  365 

bowt  more  songe. 
Garcius :  Of  this  strange  storye         • 

such  mirth  (more  I) 

would  have  amonge. 
Prim(us)  pastor :  as  I  then  deemed,  37« 

^selsis*  it  seemed 

that  hee  songe  soe. 
8(€)c(un)d(us)  pastor:  Whyle  the  light  leemed,  [46 a] 

a  wreakinge  mee  weened, 

I  wyst  never  whoo.  375 

Tertius  pastor :  What  song  was  this,  saye  yee, 

that  he  sang  to  vs,  all  three? 

expounded  shall  yt  bee, 

erre  wee  hethen  passe; 

for  I  am  eldest  of  degree,  380 

and  alsoe  best,  as  seemes  mee, 

hit  was  'groy,  gloy,'  with  a  'glee,' 

hit  was  neyther  more  nor  lesse. 
Garcius:  Nay,  yt  was  'gloy,  glay,  glorius,' 

methinke  that  note  went  over  the  howse;        3»$ 

a  seemely  man  he  was  and  curiouse, 

but  soone  awaye  hee  was. 

884  pastor]  <>m<Y  H  365  am  I]  I  am  HB  Wh  366  bowt] 
without  H,  but  Wr.  367  Garcius  ]  Trowle  W  h  368  more 
I  ]  is  merye  D  369  would  ]  I  would  D  H  B  b  370  pastor  ] 
MPnV  H    then  ]  them  W  371  selsis  ]  Cslcis  H,  Selcis  B, 

SeellsisWh  872  song^e ]  sang  H  B  W  h    soe]  01111/ W 

378  pastor  ]  omit  H  374  a  wreakinge  ]  awwakinge  h    mee  J 

we  H    weened  ]  deemed  h  376  pastor  ]  onu't  H  876 

and  877]  written  as  one  line  in  H  €ls  are  also  378  and  jyg  877  he  ] 
the  W,  was  h    sang]  songe  h  379  erre]  or  H  B  W  h 

hethen  ]  hense  Wr.  882  groy  gloy  ]  glorum  glarnm  H,  glorie 
glare  h,  glore  glare  W,  glore  glore  B  884  Garcius]  Trowle  W  b 
384-888]  omit  H  gloy  glay  ]  glore  glore  H  B  glorie  glora  W, 
glori  h       885  methinke]  metbought  H  B  W  b    went]  ronne  W  h 
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Prifn(u8)  pastor :  Nay,  yt  was  '  glory,  glay/  with  a '  gio/ 
and  much  of  ^  celsis  *  was  therto, 
390  as  ever  have  I  rest  [of]  woo, 

much  he%  spake  of  ^glas.* 

S(e)c(un)d(u8)  pastor:    Naye,    yt  was  neyther  'glas' 

nor  *glye; 
therfore,  fellowe,  nowe  stand  bye! 

Tertius  pastor :  By  my  fayth,  hee  was  some  spye 
39$  our  sheepe  for  to  steale; 

or  elles  hee  was  a  man  of  our  crafte, 
for  seemely  hee  was  and  wonders  deft. 

Gardus:  Nay,   hee   came  by  night  [and]  all   thinges 

lefte, 
our  tuppes  with  tarre  to  teale. 

4«o  Ptim(iAs)  pastor :  Naye,  on  a  '  glow,*  and  a  '  glay,'  and 

a^gly* 
gurd  Gabryell,  when  hee  so  gloryd, 
when  hee  sange  I  might  not  be  sorye, 
through  my  brest-bonne  bletinge  he  bored. 

S(e)c(un)d(us)  paHor ;  Nay,  by  god,  yt  was  a  '  gloria ' 
w  sayde  Gabryell,  when  hee  sayde  soe; 

he  had  a  mych  better  voyce  then  I  have, 
as  in  heaven  all  other  have  soe» 


a88  primus  pastor  ]  mmz/  H     glory  glay  ]  glomm  glamm  H, 
glOM  glare  B,  gloiy  glory  W,  glory  glore  h  890  of  ] 

orDHBWk    woJrowaHBWh  892  pastor ]  #»f»^  H 

glye]  glee  HBliDm.  894  pastor]  ^mt'^  H    heejitHB 

897  wonders  ]  wondrous  H,  wonder  B  W  h  898  Garcins  ] 
Trowle  Wh     came  ]  eome  H  B  W  h      and  ]  omiir  D  H  B  W  k 

898  teale  ]  tayle  H,  tell  B  W  h  400  primus  pastor]  omit  Q: 
glow]  glore  HB  W h  and  a  glay]  on  a  gloty  W h,  and  a  glareH 
401  gurd]  good  H  B  gloiyd]  glored  H  403  through]  for 
through  H  B  W  h  bleting]  blotiing  H  bored]  bomed  B  W  h 
404  |>a8tor]  omit  Hh  god]  my  faith  H  405  sayde  soe) 
sang  soe  H  B  h  Dm.,  biganne  so  Wr.            406  I  have  ]  had  I  H 
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TeriiMs  piidor :  Wyll  (y)ee  here  how  hee  saage  ^  cebts,' 
for  oo  that  sadly  hee  sett  him; 
nayther  singe  ^sar,*  nor  aoe  well  ^cia,*  4i* 

ney  ^  pax,*  ^  merye  mawd  when  shee  had  mett 
him; 

OarciuBi  On  tyme  hee  touched  on  ^tarre,*  [46  b] 

and  therto  I  tooke  good  intent, 
all  heaven  might  not  have  gonne  hatre, 
that  note  on  high  when  hee  up  heat  ,  415 

Prim(u8)  pastor :  and  after  a  *  pax/  or  of  peace, 
up  as  a  pyt  hee  pyped, 
such  a  loden— this  is  noe  lesse — 
never  in  my  life  me  so  lyked. 

6(t)c(wn)d(u8)  pastor :  Upon  ^  hominibtts  *  he  muted,     4«o 
that  much  mervayle  to  mee  was; 
and  aye  I  quoked  when  he  so  whewted, 
I  durst  not  hede  wher  that  yt  was 

TerHus  pastor :  Yett,  yett,  hee  sange  more  then  all  this, 

for  some  word  is  worthy  a  forder,  4*5 

for  hee  sange  ^bontt  voluntatis/ 
that  is  a  cropp  that  passeth  all  other. 


406  pastor]  omst  H    yee]  hee  D,  yon  H  B  W  h         410  Sar] 
sir  W  h    singe  ]  sang  H  B  h  Dm.,  singes  Wr.  411  ney  ] 

ner  H  B  W  h    had]  so  W  412  Garcins  ]  Trowle  W  h    on] 

«90ttHBWh    tarreltMreWh  418aadlQmH    tkatto] 

tibcrfi        415higb]  hiight  HBWh    np  h«nt  ]  had  howted  fi 
416a]ofHBWh  417a]Mi/HWh  418  1od6n] 

leddiiiHBhDm^lodenWr.    this]  that  Wr.    lesse]  las  HBhDm. 
490  pastor]  <>i»flr  H    homlnibos]  onmibw  B  W  k  4S2  aye] 

«ver  Wh     quoked]  qvook  H     wh«n]  while  H     he]  the  Wr. 
wlwwted ]  shewted  H  B  W  h  4S8  not]  not  not  W    hede  | 

herefi    yt]IHBWh  424  pastor]  mi»  H    yett  yvti] 

yett  W  435]  ffro  tny  mynde  it  shall  not  starts  W 

worthy]  wortii  HBWh      forder]  foder  B  W  h,    founder  H 
496  boiisB  ]  bone  H  B,  bene  W,  boat  bone  h  427  passeth  ] 

past  H 
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Oarcius:  Yett  and  yett,  hee  sange  more  to, 
from  my  mynde  yt  shall  not  starte, 

43«  hee  sange  alsoe  of  a  ^deo/ 

methought  that  heled  my  harte. 
And  that  word  'terra*  hee  tamed, 
therto  I  toke  good  intent, 
and  'pax*  alsoe  may  not  be  blamed, 

435  for  that  to  this  songe  I  assent. 

Prifn(u8)  pastor :   Nowe   pray  wee  to  him,  with  good 

intent, 
and  singe  I  will  and  me  v(n)brace, 
that  hee  will  lett  vs  to  be  kent, 
and  to  send  vs  of  his  grace. 

♦^^^  S(e)c(un)d(u8)  pastor :   Nowe   sy th  I  have  all  my  will, 
— never  in  this  world  soe  well  I  was — 
singe  wee  nowe,  I  rede  vs,  shryll 
a  mery  songe  vs  to  solace. 

Oarcius:  Singe  we  nowe — lett  see— 
445  some  song  will  I  assaye; 

all  men  nowe  singes  after  mee, 
for  musicke  of  mee  leame  yee  may. 

Tunc  canUxbunty  et postea  dicat  terH(usJ  pastor: 
(here  singe  twofy^  loly^  lofy^  lo,) 


428  Garcius]  Trowle  W  h    and]  omit  W  h  429  shall] 

may  H  482  terra]  tarre  B  436  that  to  this  song]  that 

song  to  this  H  436  pastor  ]  omit  H  487  unbrace  ]  nm- 

brace  D,  imbrace  W  h  440  pastor]  omit  H  441  never] 

for  never  H  B  W  h    I  was  ]  hasste  B,  hase  W  h  444  Gar- 

cius ]  Trowle  "W  h  Singe  we  nowe  ]  now  sing  on  H  lett  ]  let 
us  H  B,  lettes  Wr.  445  will  I ]  I  will  H  446  nowe] 

omit  H  after  447  Tunc  cantabunt  etc.  ]  Tunc  omnes  pastores 
cum  aliis  adiuvantibus  cantabunt  hilare  carmen  H  cantabunt] 
cantabit  B  tertius  pastor]  Trowle  W  here  singe  twoly  loly 
loly  lo]  omit  H,  sing  tooly  holy  holy  loo  B,  singe  troly  loly 
troly  loe  W,  Singe  troly  loly  lo  h 
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(Tertius  pastor :)  Nowe  wend  we  forth  to  Bethlem, 
that  is  best  our  songe  to  bee, 
for  to  see  the  starre  gleme,  45* 

the  fruyt  alsoe  of  that  mayden  free. 

PritH(u8)  pastor :  Nowe  foUowe  we  the  starre  that  shines,  [47  »] 
tyll  we  come  to  that  holy  stable; 
to  Bethlem  bend  the  lymes, 
followe  we  yt,  withowt  any  fable.  4ss 

S(e)c(un)d(u8)  pastor :    ffolowe   we  hit  and   hyes  full 

fast, 
such  a  frend  loth  vs  were  to  fayle; 
launche  on!  I  will  not  be  the  last 
upon  Marye  for  to  mervayle. 

/fie  vadunt  versus  Bethlem, 

Terii(us)  pastor :  Stynt  nowe,  goe  no  moe  steppes !      4«o 
for  now  the  starre  beginneth  to  stand. 
Harvye,  that  good  bene  our  happes 
we  scene  by  our  Savyour  fonde. 

Hie  apparet  Angelus  et  dicat :  Sheppardes,  of  this  sight 

be  ye  not  afright,  465 

for  this  is  gode  might, 
takes  this  in  mynde. 

448  tertias  pastor  ]  omtt  all  MSS ;  m  H,  therefore,  this  speech  is 
assigned  to  Garcius.  449  that]  this  Wr.  450  glome]  gleene 
in  h,  cleane  may  W  451  alsoe]  omit  W  h  452  pastor] 

omit  H  nowe]  and  nowe  H  shines]  shyneth  Wr.  454  bend] 
boyn  B  h,  bonne  W  the  ]  we  onr  H  B  "W  h  lymes  ]  lynes  H, 
lymis  B  W  h  456  pastor]  omit  H    and]  that  H    hyes] 

hyeth  H  fall  ]  so  H  457  vs  were  ]  were  us  H  B  h  Dm.,  us  Wr. 
after  469  Hic]  Tunc  H,  Hinc  W  460  pastor]  omit  H  nowe] 
omit  H  461  beginneth]  begins  H  B  W  h  462  Harvye] 

here  by  B,  here  we  H  good  ]  before  happes  W  h  463  seene  ] 
seeHBWh  by]  by  this  H  f onde ]  is  found  H  B  W  h  after 
463  Hie  ]  Et  H,  hoc  B  apparet  ]  apparebit  H,  appariet  B  W  h 
et  dicat]  omit  H  464  and  465]  written  as  one  line  in  H  as  are 
466  and  467y  468  and  469^  470  and  471,  465  ye  ]  you  H  B  W  h 
466  gode]  godes  H  B  W  h  467  takes ]  take  Wr. 
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To  bethiem  (goe)  nowe  right, 
there  yee  shall  see  in  sight 
47«  that  Christ  is  borne  tonight 

to  cover  all  mankynde. 

Qfvreim:  To  betiilem  take  wee  the  waye, 
for  with  you  I  think  to  wend, 
that  prince  of  peace  for  to  pray, 
^7'  heaven  to  have  at  our  ende. 

And  singe  we  all,  I  (redd,) 
some  myrth  to  his  maiestee, 
for  certayne  now  see  wee  it  indeede, 
the  kinge  sone  of  heaven  is  hee. 


[Scene  2] 

4«»  Pir%m(iis)  pastor :  Simm,  Sym,  securlye, 
here  I  see  Marye 
and  Jesus  Christ  fast  bye, 
lapped  in  haye. 

S(e)c(un)d(u8)  pastor :  Kneele  we  downe  in  hye, 
4«5  and  praye  we  him  of  mercye, 

and  welcome  him  worthelye, 
that  woe  does  awaye. 

T(€)rtius  pasUkr :  Awaye  all  our  woe  ys 
and  many  man's  moe  ys, 
490  Christ,  lord,  lett  vs  kys 

the  cratch  or  the  clothes. 

468  goe]  omit  DB  W,  wende  h        469  yeeshall]  shall  yoa  H, 
you  sluOl  B  W  h  471  cov«r  ]  ken  B  W  h  472  Oarciu  ] 

Trowle  W  h  478  wende]  wynde  H  B  V^  h  476  redd] 

wend  D        478  see  wee  ]  we  see  B,  sheewe  W  h        479  kinge  ] 
kinges  H  B  W  h  480  and  481  wrttten  as  cne  iine  m  H,  ms 

ore  each  pair  of  lines  thereafter  through  line  4gs,  480  Sectirlye  ] 

sonndlie  H,  eickerlye  W  h  484  pastor  ]  omit  H,  here  and  in 

all  the  following  headings,  491  the  ]  Ay  H  B  W  h 
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Qardmi  Solace  nowe  to  see  this  [47  b] 

bykle  in  my  brest  blys, 
never  after  to  do  amys 
thing  that  him  loth  ys.  495 

frim(ui)  ptutwr :  Whatever  this  ould  man  that  here  is, 
take  heede  how  his  head  ys  whore, 
his  beard  is  like  a  buske  of  bryers, 
with  a  pound  of  heare  aboat  his  mouth  and 
more. 

S(e)c(un)d(u9) pastor :  More  ys  this  marveyle  to  mee  nowe,  500 
for  to  nappe  greatly  him  needes; 
hartles  is  hee  nowe, 
for  aye  to  his  heeles  hee  heedes 

T€rU(Hs)  pastor :  Why !  with  his  berde  though  hit  be 

rough, 
right  well  to  her  hee  (heedes),  505 

worthye  wight,  witt  would  wee  nowe: 
wyll  ye  wame  vs,  worthye  in  weedes? 

Maria:  Sheppardes,  sothlye  I  see 

that  my  sonne  you  hyther  sent, 

through  gode  might  in  maistye,  510 

that  in  me  light  and  here  is  lent. 

This  man  maryed  was  to  mee 

for  noe  sinne  in  such  assent, 

but  to  keepe  my  virginitee, 

and  truly  in  non  other  intent.  515 

492  GkurciiUB]  Trowle  W  h  495  thing]  thinges  W  h 

488  is  ]  omit  H        601  him  ]  he  H    greatly  him  ]  him  greatly  B 
£08  hifi]  he  B  W  h    heedes]  head  is  H,  hidis  B  504  be 

rough]  hydes  Wr.  505  heedes  ]  hydes  D  W  h,  hudis  B 

£06  nowe]  omit  B  W  h  507  ye  ]  me  B,  we  W  h    worthye  ] 

worthelie  B    in  weedes  ]  omit  B  W  h  508  and  509  etc.  ] 

rach  pmir  written  as  one  line  thwn  to  stSi  <>>  H  510  gode  ]  gods 

H  B  W  h  511  in  me]  me  in  H    lent]  tent  H         513  in] 

ner  H  B  W  h  515  in  ]  f or  W  h 
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Joseph:  Good  men,  Moyses  take  in  mynde, 

as  he  was  made  through  god  all-might, 

ordayned  lawes  vs  to  bynde, 

w(hi)ch  that  wee  should  keepe  of  (right), 

5M  man  and  woman  for  to  bynde, 

lawefuUy  them  both  to  light 
to  fructifye,  as  men  may  fynde, 
that  tyme  was  wedded  every  wight. 
Therfore  wedded  to  her  I  was, 

5*5  as  lawe  would,  her  for  to  lere, 

for  noyse  nor  slander  nor  trespasse, 
and  through  that  deede  the  devill  to  dere, 
as  tould  me  Gabriell,  full  of  grace, 
when  I  had  trussed  all  my  gere, 

530  to  have  fled  and  to  have  never  seene  her  face, 

by  him  was  I  arested  there.   - 
fFor  hee  sayde  to  me  sleepinge, 
that  shee  lackles  was  of  sinne ; 
and  when  I  hard  that  tokeninge, 

S35  from  her  durst  I  not  waye  twynne. 

Therfore  goes  forth  and  preach  this  thinge, 
all  together  and  not  in  twynne, 
that  you  have  seene  your  heavenly  kinge 
common  all  mankynde  to  wynne. 
[48%]  Prim(iM)  pastor:  Great  god,  syttynge  in  thy  troone, 

54X  that  made  all  thinge  of  nought, 

nowe  wee  may  thanke  thee  eychone; 

this  is  hee  that  wee  have  sought. 

616  take]  takes  HBWh  518v8]a8HBWh 

619  which  ]  wth  D    right  ]  wight  D  626  nor  ]  or  H,  and  B 

627  dere  ]  dare  Wr.  690  to  have  never  seene  ]  never  to  see 

H  B  h  Dm.,  never  to  have  seen  Wr.    her  ]  his  B  636  not  ] 

no  H  B  waye  ]  omit  W  h  686  forth  ]  omit  H  B  h  Dm.  and} 
omit  HBWh  preach  ]  preach  forth  HBWh  6S9  all  ]  one 
all  B  h,  and  all  W  W3aine]  mynd  B,  myne  W  h  641  thinge  ] 
thinges  B  W  h  542  nowe  ]  omit  H  648  here  is  ]  this 

is  BW,  for  thou  arte  h 
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8(e)e(un)d(us)  pastor :  Goe  wee  neere  anone, 

with  such  as  we  have  brought,  S4s 

ringe,  brooche,  or,  preciouse  stone, 

lett  see  whether  we  have  ought  to  proffer. 

Terti(us)  pastor :  Lett  us  doe  him  homage ! 
Prim(u8)  pastor :  Whoe  shall  goe  first,  the  page  ? 
S(e)c(un)d(us)  pastor :  Nay,  yee  be  father  in  age,  sso 

therfore  ye  must  first  offer. 
Pr%m(u$)  pastor :  Hay le,  kinge  of  heavon  soe  hye, 

borne  in  a  cribbe ! 

mankynd  unto  thee 

thow  hast  made  full  sybbe.  sss 

Hayle,  kynge  borne  in  a  maydens  bowre, 

profette  did  tell  thou  should  be  our  soccour, 

this  clarkes  do  saye. 

loe!  I  bringe  thee  a  bell, 

I  praye  thee  save  me  fi-om  hell,  s6* 

for  that  I  may  with  thee  dwelK 

and  serve  thee  for  aye. 

8(e)c(un)d(us)  pastor :  Hayle  the,  Emperour  of  hell, 
and  of  heaven  als ! 

the  feynd  shall  thow  fell,  s^s 

that  ever  hath  binne  fals. 

546  brooche]  brash  H  B  W  h    or  ]  ner  W  h  647  lett  ] 

lets  H,  Lett  ns  W  h  whether]  yf  W  h  to  proffer]  DeimUng 
says  **  unnecessary  and  spoiling  the  rime^  but  in  all  four  manuscripts," 
If  we  do  not  retain  it,  however^  we  have  no  word  to  rime  with  line 
SSit  and  if  we  do  retain  it  we  have  the  effect  of  a  rime  with  $43  '^ 
*  ought,'  As  all  the  manuscripts  include  it  I  see  no  reason  for  discard- 
ing it  649  goe  first ]  furst  goe  H  660  yee]  yon  HfihDm. 
father]  fathers  HBh  Dm.    in]  of  HE  Wh  661  ye  must] 

most  you  H    first  ]  omit  W  h  662  and  668  ]  written  as  one 

line  fh  H,  o^  tn^e  each  succeeding  pair  through  line  S7t'  664  onto  ] 
to  H  666  full  ]  aU  H,  fnllye  Wh    sybbe  ]  mwY  W  h 

668do]doth  HBWh  660^  mmV  H  661  for]  so  HBWh 
662  serve  thee]  fare  well  H  aye]  ever  W  664  als]  alsoe  D 
666  shall  thow]  shaU  thee  Wr.,  thou  shalt  H  B  h  Dm.    fell  ]  fall  H 
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Hayle  the,  maker  of  the  st«r[n]e^ 

that  stoode  vs  befome! 

hayle  the,  blessede-fiill  (barne) 
570  that  ever  was  borne! 

Loe,  soane!  I  bringe  thee  a  flackett, 

therby  hanges  a  q>oone, 

for  to  eat  thy  pottage  with  at  noone, 

as  I  myself  full  ofte  tymes  have  domie. 
575  with  hart  1  pray  thee  to  take  yt. 

Terti(u8)  ptuior :  Hayle,  prince  withowten  any  pere, 

that  mankynde  shall  releeve! 

hayle  the,  fooe  vnto  lucjrfere, 

the  w(hi)ch  beguyled  Eve! 
580  Hayle  the,  graunter  of  (happe) ! 

for  one  yearth  now  thow  dwelles. 

loe,  Sonne!  I  bringe  the  a  cappe, 

for  I  have  nothinge  elles. 

This  gifte,  sonne,  that  I  give  thee  ys  but  smalle, 
5»5  and  though  I  come  the  hyndmost  of  all, 

when  thow  shalt  men  to  thy  blys  call, 

Good  lord,  yett  thinke  on  mee« 
[48  b]  Oardus:  My  deare,  with  dryrie  vnto  thee  I  mee  dresse, 

my  state  on  felloweshippe  that  I  doe  not  lose, 

567  stame]  star  D  H  fi  W  h  569  bame  ]  baronne  D 

570]  (unit  £  W  h,  addtii  to  lifu  569  in  H  571  Loe  sonne] 

omit  H    flackett]  fiaggette  W  h,  flasket  H  572  therby]  and 

thereat  H    hanges]  omit  H  578  for]  omit  H  B  Wh    with] 

withall  H  W  h  574  fnU]  omit  B    tymes]  omit  H    have] 

hath  H  B  W h  575  to]  omit  H,  for  to  B    yt]  omit  W 

576  any]  omit  H  578  the  fooe]  soe  H,  thee  froo  W  h 

579  which]  wth  D  580  the]  omit  H    happe]  hope  D B, 

happes  H         581  for  one]  in  H  B  W  h  584  }  To  offer  unto 

thee  this  gifte,  sonne,  f orsoth  it  is  bnt  small  H     son,  that  ]  mnit 
B  Wh    I  give]  I  bring  Wr.  685  and]  omit  H    come]  came 

H  B  W  h    hyndmoet  ]  hyndermost  H,  last  h  586  men  ] 

them  Wr.  687  yett]  then  HB  W  h  688  Oarcina] 

l^wleWh    dryrie]  dmry  HBh,  dntye  W  589  atate] 

flAe  H    on  ]  and  W  h    not  loee]  no  leaae  H 
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and  for  to  save  mee  from  all  yU  sickneese,     sr^ 
I  oflFer  vnto  thee  a  payre  of  my  wyves  ould 

hose; 
ffor  other  Jewells,  my  sonne, 
have  I  none  thee  for  to  give, 
that  is  wortiie  anythinge  at  all, 
but  my  good  harte,  whyle  I  lyve,  595 

and  my  prayers  tyll  death  doth  me  call. 

The firH  bay:   Nowe  to  you,  my  fellowes,  this  doe  I 

saye; 
for  in  this  place,  or  that  I  wynde  awaye, 
vnto  yonder  chyld  lett  vs  goe  praye, 
as  our  masters  have  donne  vs  befome.  6<» 

The  second  boye:  And   of  such  goode   as  wee  have 

here, 
lett  us  offer  to  this  prince  so  dere, 
and  to  his  mother,  that  mayden  clere, 
that  of  her  body  basse  (him)  borne. 

The  first  boye :  Abyde,  syrres !  I  will  goe  first  to  yonder  60s 

kinge. 

The  second  boye:  and  I  will  go  next  to  that  lordinge. 

The  thyrd  boye:  Then  will  I  be  last  of  this  offeringe, 
this  can  I  saye,  noe  more. 


690  and]  Mfu/ Wr.    for]  emit M  691  nnto]  to  H        692 

and  698  writun  as  one  limg  m  B.  B  W  h        692  Jewelli]  Jowell  H, 
dremeB  W    my]  9mit  H  693  liav^  I]  I  have  H  B  W  h 

th6»]4^/HBWli  696  doth}  do  HBWh         697-640] 

•m'/H  697  yon ]  <?Mflf  W  h    doe]  will  Wh  696  or 

thAl]  before  B    wynde]  wende  B  W  h  699  pr»y  ]  and 

pray  W  h  600  have]  hath  Wr.     befome]  before  B  W  h 

6at  goode]  goodee  B  W  h  604  him]  her  B,  bene  W 

haese]  hade  Wr.  606  firste boye]  thirde bogre  h    abyde]  A 

l7B»I]aiidIh  607  wiU  I  be]  wilbel  W    laet]  th^ 

laalBWh  * 
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The  firet  boyei  Nowe,   lord,  for  to   give  thee  have  I 

nothinge, 
•"  neyther  gold,  silver,  brooch,  ore  ringe, 

nor  noe  rich  robes  meete  for  a  kinge, 
that  I  have  here  in  store. 
But  though  hit  lacke  a  stopple, 
take  thee  here  my  well  fayre  bottle, 
•«5  for  yt  will  hold  a  good  pottle; 

in  fayth,  I  can  give  thee  noe  more. 

The  second  boye :  Lord,  I  knowe  that  thow  art  of  this 

virgine  borne, 

in  full  poore  araye  sittinge  one  her  arme, 

for  to  offer  to  the  have  I  noe  skome, 
«••  althoo  thou  be  but  a  child. 

ffor  lewell  have  I  none  to  give  thee, 

to  mayntayne  thy  royall  dignitye, 

but  my  hood  take  yt  thee. 

as  thow  art  god  and  man. 
6«s  The  thyrd  boye :  O !  noble  child  of  thy  father  on  hye, 

alas!  what  have  I  for  to  give  thee? 

save  only  my  pipe  that  soundeth  so  royallye, 

elles  truely  have  I  nothinge  at  all. 

Were  I  in  the  rocke  or  in  the  valey  a-lowe, 
630  I  could  make  this  pipe  sound,  I  swere, 

that  all  the  world  should  ringe, 

and  quaver  as  yt  would  fall. 

609  boye]  pkie  W  610  ore]  nor  B  W  h         613  though 

hit  lacke]  that  yt  lackee  Wr.  614  fayre]  omit  W        617  I 

know  that]  omit  W  h    this  ]  the  h  '    619  have  I  ]  I  have 

B  W  h  621  leweU]  Jewells  B  622  to ]  for  to  W  h 

628  take]  thou  take  B,  then  take  h  Wr.,  that  take  Dm.  625 
thy  father  on  hye]  the  B  W  h  626  to  give]  omii  B  W  h 
thee  ]  at  beginning  0/  627  in  B  627  that  soundeth  so  royallye  ] 
omit  B  W  h             628  have  I  ]  omit  B  W  h    B,t  qR]  omit  B  W  h 

629  the  valey  alowe  ]  omit  B  W  h  680  sound  I  swere  ] 
omit  B  W  h  681  world  ]  wood  B  W  h  ringe]  at  beginning  of 
632  in  B       682  quaver]  quiver  B  W  h    would  fall]  were  B  Wh 
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The  iiii  boye :  Nowe,  chyld,  although  thou  be  commen 

from  God, 
and  bee  thyselfe  god  in  thy  manhoode, 
yett  I  knowe  that  in  thy  chyldhood  635 

thow  will  for  sweetmeat  looke. 
To  piill  downe  apples,  payres,  and  ploomes, 
ould    Joseph    shall  not   neede   to    hurte  his 

(thombes), 
because  thow  haste  not  plentye  of  cromes, 
I  give  thee  here  my  nut  hooke.  64© 

Prim(u8)  pastor :  Nowe  fare  well,  mother  and  maye, 
for  of  synne  nought  thow  wottest; 
thow  hast  brought  forth  this  daye 
gode  Sonne,  of  might  is  most. 
Wherfore  men  shall  saye  64s 

*  blessed,*  in  every  coast  and  place, 
be  hee  memoriall  for  vs  all, 
and  that  wee  may  from  synne  fall, 
and  stand  ever  in  his  grace, 
our  lord  god  bee  with  thee!  «5o 

S(e)c(un)d(u8)  pastor:  Brethren,  lett  vs  all  three 
singing  walke  homwardlye; 
vnkynd  will  I  never  in  noe  case  bee, 
but  preach  all  that  I  can  and  knowe. 
As  Gabryell  taught  by  his  grace  mee,  655 

singinge  awaye,  hethen  will  I  [nowe]. 


634  thyselfe  god]  god  thyself  B  W  h  686  will]  wilt  B  Wh 
637  apples  payres  ]  peares  appells  B  688  thombes  ]  handes  D  B 
639  not]  no  h         640  nut  hooke]  millhook  B  644  Gode  J 

Gods  H  B  W  h  of  might]  which  of  might  H,  of  mlghtest  B  W 
h    most]  mast  H  647  hee]  thoa  H  B  h,  you  W     for  vs  J 

for  me  and  for  us  H  B  W  h  648  and]  so  H  B  649  his] 

thy  H  B  W  h  652  homwardlye]  homewardes  B  H  W  h 

653  never]  omit  B  W  h  654  all]  ever  H  B  W  h    knowe] 

crye  H  B  W  h  656  awaye  ]  alway  H    hethen  ]  hense  Wr. 
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Terti(u8)  pastor :  Over  the  sea,  and  I  may  have  grace, 
I  will  gange  and  goe  about  nowe, 
to  preach  this  thinge  in  every  place, 
660  and  sheepe  will  I  keepe  no  more  nowe, 

Oarcius:  I  read,  wee  vs  agree 

for  our  mysdeedes  amendes  to  make, 
for  soe  now  will  I, 

and  to  the  chyld  I  wholey  mee  betake 
66s  for  aye,  securelye. 

sheppardes  craft  I  forsake, 

and  to  an  anker  hereby 

I  will,  in  my  prayers  (to)  wach  and  wake. 

Prifn(u8)  pastor :  And  I  (am)  hermitte, 
^7<>  to  prayse  god,  to  praye, 

to  walke  by  stye  and  by  streytt, 

in  wildemes  to  walke  for  aye; 

and  I  shall  noe  man  meete 

but  for  my  living  I  shall  him  praye, 
675  barefoote  one  my  feete, 

and  thus  will  I  live  ever  and  aye. 
[49  b]  ffor  aye,  ever,  and  alwayse, 

this  world  I  fully  refuse, 

my  mysse  to  amend  with  monys. 
660  tume  to  thy  fellowes  and  kys! 

658  gange  ]  henge  W  goe  about  ]  about  goe  H  B  W  h  659 
thing  ]  omit  H  B  W  b  660  no  more  ]  non  B  W  b  661  Gar- 
cius]  Trowle  W  b  agree]  gree  H  668wmi]IwiUW  664 
And  to]  to  H  the ]  that  Wr.  I  wboley ]  wbollie  will  I  H  B, 
wboUye  Wr.  665  aye  securelye  ]  ever  sickerly  H  B  W  b 

666  I]  beere  I  HBWb  668  in]  to  H     to]  omit  BWh 

669  am  ]  an  D  H    hermitte  ]  beare  meke  W  670  to  ]  and  b 

praye  ]  paye  H  B  W  671  walke  ]  wake  H    stye  ]  style  W 

and  by]  and  W  672  for  aye]  ever  W  673  sballj 

will  W  674  sball ]  will  H    him]  them  Wr.  675  bare- 

foote] bare-foted  H  676  thus]  this  Wr.  677  and  al- 

wayse]  onys  W  B  b,  and  bonestlie  H  678  fully]  will  H 

679  to  ]  for  to  H  680]  omtt  H 
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I  yelde,  for  in  youth 
we  have  bine  fellowes,  I-wys, 
therfore  lend  me  your  mouth, 
and  frendly  let  vs  kysse. 

S(e)c(un)d(uB)  ptMtor :  ffrom  london  to  lowth,  Ms 

such  an  other  shepperd  I  wott  not  where  is. 
both  frend  and  cowth 
god  grant  you  all  his  blys! 

Tertius  Pcistor:  To  that  blys  bringe  you, 

great  god,  if  that  thy  will  bee !  ^ 

Amen  all  singe  you, 
good  men  fare  well  yee! 

Garcius:  Well  for  to  fare,  eych  frend, 
god  of  his  might  graunt  you ! 
for  here  now  we  make  an  ende,  ^s 

farewell,  for  wee  from  you  goe  now. 

finis  Septim(8B)  pagin(aB). 


681  for]  and  H    in ]  in  my  H  B  W  h  688  me ]  ns  B  W  h 

month]  mouthes  H  685  lowth]  snch  H  686  snch] 

omit  H  wott  not  ]  not  B  W  h  where  ]  were  Wr.  is  ]  omit 
B  W  h  687  frend]  fremd  H  h  Dm.,  framed  Wr.  Tremed  B 
cowth]  conght  H  688  grant]  geve  H    all  his  blys]  Amen 

Wr.  689  yon]  ns  H  690  great  god]  added  to  68g  in  H, 

god  grannt  B    that  ]  it  H  B  h  Dm.,  omit  Wr.  691  ]  amend 

all  thinges  that  be  amisse  H,  all  ]  omit  B  h  Dm.  692  men  ] 

men  now  H    fare  ]  fares  Wr.    yee  ]  omit  B  W  h  698  fare  ] 

fayer  B  695  for]  and  B  696  from  yon  goe  now]  goe 

from  yon  now  W  Septim»  paginsB  ]  Septima  pagina  D, 

paginffi  septtmee  H  W  h,  omit  B  W  h  add  deo  gradas  W  adds 
'per  me  Georgi  Bellin  1592  W  h  add  Come  lord  lesa,  Come 
quicklye    h  adds  1600 
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NOTE  ON  THE  TEXT 
OF  THE  COVENTRY  PLAYS 

The  manuscript  of  the  Coventry  Plays  aboimds  in  con- 
tractions and  abbreviations..  In  this  text  all  are  expanded, 
and  the  manuscript  form  noted  in  the  variants,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  following  very  conmion  abbreviations,  where 
I  have  reversed  the  process,  and  only  noted  the  occurrence 
of  the  fiill,  imcontracted  form: 

&   for    and, 

CO    „     don, 

y      „     th,  (in  the,  this,  then,  ther,  thi,  tho,  etc.) 

x      „     sh, 

wt    „     with. 
Final  e,  er,  ur,  es,  are  denoted  by  various  flourishes ;  n  and 
m  after  a  vowel  by  a  circumflex  accent. 

In  the  variants  the  readings  of  Halliwell's  edition  are  denoted 
by  H,  and  KUbing's  suggested  emendations  (Engl.  Stud.  21. 
166)  by  K, 

Brackets  [  ]  denote  my  own  emendations ;  parentheses  (  ) 
denote  expansions  of  abbreviations. 
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[PLAY]  11.    [THE  INCARNATION.]  [68b] 

[Scene  1:  The  Council  in  Heaven.] 

CatUemplacion :  flFowre  thowsand  sex  undryd  foure  geres, 

I  telle, 
man  ffor  his  offens  and  ffowle  foly 
hath  loyn  geres  in  the  peynes  of  helle, 
and  were  wurthy  to  ly  therin  endlesly; 
But  thanne  shulde  perysche  gour  grete  mercy.  s 

good  Lord,  have  on  man  pyte ; 
haue  mende  of  the  prayour  seyd  by  Ysaie — 
lete  mercy  meke  thi  hyest  mageste — 

wolde  CJod  thu  woldyst  breke  thi  hefne  myghtye 

and  com  down  here  into  erth,  »• 

and  levyn  geres  thre  and  threttye, 

thjm  famy[sch]t  flFolke  with  thi  fode  to  fede. 

To  staunche  th[eir]  th[yr]st  lete  thi  syde  blede, 

ffor  erst  wole  not  be  mad  redempcion. 

Cum  vesyte  vs  in  this  tyme  of  nede  ;  *« 

of  thi  careful  creatures,  Lord,  haue  compassyon. 

A!  woo  to  vs  wrecchis,  if  wrecchis  be, 

ffor  God  hath  addyd  ssorwe  to  sorwe. 

I  prey  the.  Lord,  thi  sowlys  com  se, 

how  thei  ly  and  sobbe  for  syknes  and  sorwe;  ao 

with  thi  blyssyd  blood  ffrom  balys  hem  borwe, 

thy  careful  creaturys  cryenge  in  captyvyte, 

1  geres  ]  omit  K  5  and  12  ]  MS  has  full  forms  thanne 

and  thyn.  12  famyscht]  famyt  MS  H  13  their]  thi 

MS  H    thyrst]  thryst  MS  H  17  if]  crossed  out  and  that 

subsHtuUd  in  MB,  that  H  20  for  syknes  and  sorwe]  crossed 

out  and  bothe  eve  and  morwe  substituted  in  MS  H,  but  see  note  on 
source  of  II.  17^18  21  balys  ]  babys  H  22]  MB  has  full 

form  thy 
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A!  tary  not,  gracious  Lord,  tyl  it  be  to-morwe! 
Th'e  devyl  hath  dysceyved  hem  be  his  iniquite. 

as    A !  q(uo)d  Jeremye,  who  shal  gyfF  wellys  to   myn 

eynes, 
that  I  may  wepe  bothe  day  and  nyght 
to  se  oure  bretheryn  in  so  longe  peynes? 
[59  a]    here  myschevys  amende  may  thi  meche  myght! 

As  grett  as  the  se,  Lord,  was  Adamys  contryssyon 
ryght; 
30    ffrom  oure  hed  is  falle  the  crowne; 

man  is  comeryd  in  synne.    I  crye  to  thi  syght : 
Gracyous  Lord,  gracyous  Lord,  gracyous  Lord,  come 
downe ! 

VirttUes:  Lord,  plesyth  it  thin  hyg  domynacion 
on  man  that  thu  made  to  haue  pyte. 
35    Patryarchys    and   p(ro)phetys    han    made    supply- 

cacion, 
oure  ofFyse  is  to  presente  here  p(re)yeres  to  the; 
Aungelys,  Archaungelys,  we  thre 
that  ben  in  the  fyrst  ierarchie, 
flfor  man  to  thin  hy  mageste 
40    mercy!  mercy!  mercy!  we  crye. 

The  aungel.  Lord,  thu  made  so  gloryous, 
whos  synne  hath  mad  hym  a  devyl  in  helle, 
he  mevyd  man  to  be  so  contraryous; 
man  repented,  and  he  in  his  obstynacye  doth  dwelle. 
45    hese  grett  males,  good  Lord,  repdle, 
and  take  man  onto  thi  grace; 
lete  thi  mercy  make  hym  with  aungelys  dwelle, 
of  Locyfere  to  restore  the  place. 

25  and  35  ]  MS  has  contractions  qd  and  fiphetys  25  eynes  ] 

eynos  MS,  corrected  by  later  hand       36  preyeres]  pyeres  MS  the] 
MS  has  full  form  46  onto]  on  to  MS  H 
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Pater-,  PROPTER  MISERIAM INOPUM  ^^px^viTPrAM 
ET  GEMITUM  PAUPERUM         ^ ^^^  liAUK^^AM. 

ffor  the  wretchydnes  of  the  nedy, 

and  the  porys  lamentacion,  50 

now  shal  I  ryse  that  am  Almyghty. 

tjone  is  come  of  reconsyliacion. 

my   p(ro)phetys   with   prayers   haue    made   suppli-  [59  b] 

cacion ; 
my  contryte  creatxirys  crye  all  for  comforte; 
all  myn  aungellys  in  hefhe,  withowte  cessacion,       ss 
they  crye  that  grace  to  man  myght  exorte. 

Veritas:  Lord,  I  am  thi  dowtere  Trewthe, 
thu  wilt  se  I  be  not  lore, 
thyn  vnkynde  creatures  to  save  were  rewthe, 
the  ofFens  of  man  hath  grevyd  the  sore.  60 

whan  Adam  had  synnyd,  thu  seydest  yore, 
that  he  shulde  deye  and  go  to  helle, 
and  now  to  blysse  hym  to  restore! 
twey  contraryes  mow  not  togedyr  dwelle. 

Thy  trewthe,  Lord,  shall  leste  withowtyn  ende,        ^s 

I  may  in  no  wyse  fFro  the  go; 

that  wretche  that  was  to  the  so  vnkende, 

he  may  not  haue  to  meche  wo; 

he  dyspysyd  the  and  plesyd  thi  flFo. 

thu  art  his  creatour  and  he  is  thi  creature:  70 

thu  hast  lovyd  trewthe,  it  is  seyd  evjmno, 

therfore  in  peynes  lete  hym  evyrmore  endure. 

Mt(sericordi)a :  O  Fadyr  of  mercy,  and  God  of  com- 
forte! 
that  counselle  us  in  eche  trybulacion, 

53  prophetys]  sphetys         56,  59,  60]  MS  has  full  forms  they, 
thyn,  the  73  MiBericordia  ]  mia  MS 
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75    lete  gour  dowtere,  mercy,  to  gow  resorte, 

and  on  man  that  is  myschevyd  haue  compassyon  » 
hym  grevyth  IFul  gretly  his  transgressyon. 
all  hefne  and  erthe  crye  flFor  mercy; 
[60a]      1X^6  semyth  th[er]  shuld  be  non  excepcion, 
•o     ther  prayers  ben  offeryd  so  specyally. 

Trewthe  sseyth  she  hath  evyr  be,  than 
I  graunt  it  wel  she  hath  be  so;  [man, 

and  thu  seyst  endlesly  that  miercy  thu  hast  kept  flFor 
than,  mercyabyl  Lorde,  kepe  us  bothe  to. 
85     Thu  seyst :  Veritas  mea  et  mi(sericordi)a  mea  cum  ip(s)o, 
SuflF3rr  not  thi  sowlys,  than,  in  sorwe  to  slepe. 
that  helle  hownde,  that  hatyth  the,  byddyth  hym  ho, 
thi  love,  man,  no  lengere  lete  hym  kepe. 

JusHcia:  Mercy,  me  merveyljrth  what  gow  movjrth. 
90     ge  know  wel  I  am  gour  systere,  Ryghtwysnes. 

god  is  ryghtful  and  ryghtflFulnes  lovjrth, 

man  oflPendyd  hym  that  is  endles, 

Therfore  his  endles  punchement  may  nevyr  sees; 

also  he  forsoke  his  makere  that  made  hym  of  clay, 
95     and  the  devyl  to  his  mayster  he  ches; 

shulde  he  be  savyd?    Nay!  Nay!  Nay! 

As  wyse  as  is  God  he  wolde  a-be ; 

this  was  the  abhomynabyl  p(re)sumpcion. 

it  is  seyd,  ge  know  wel  this  of  me, 
100     that  the  ryghtwysnes  of  God  hath  no  diflFynicion. 

Therfore  late  this  be  oure  conclusyon: 

he  that  sore  synnyd  ly  stylle  in  sorwe; 

he  may  nev3rr  make  a  seyth  be  resone, 
1*4     whoo  myght  thanne  thens  hym  borwe? 

79  ther]  thi  MS  H  81  Trewthe]  Threwthe  MS  H 

84,  86,  86j[  MS  has  fuU  forms  than,  thu,  than.  85  miseri- 

cordla]  mla  MS     ipso]  ipo  MS  93,  101,  104]  MS  has  full 
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Mi(8ericcrdi)a:  SystyrRyghtwysnes,ge  are  to  vengeabyl ;  [60  b] 
Endles  synne  God  endles  may  restore, 
above  all  hese  werkys  God  is  mercyabyl; 
thow  he  forsook  God  be  sjnine,  be  feyth  he  forsook 

hym  never  the  more, 
and  thow  he  p(re)sumyd  nevyr  so  sore, 
ge  must  consyder  the  frelnes  of  mankende.  xw 

leme,  and  ge  lyst,  this  is  Goddys  lore: 
the  mercy  of  God  is  withowtyn  ende. 

P€ix:  To  spare  gour  speches,  systeres,  it  syt. 
It  is  not  onest  in  vertuys  to  ben  dyscencion, 
the  pes  of  God  ovyrcomyth  all  wjrtt  «»s 

yow,  Trewthe  and  Ryght,  sey  grett  resone, 
gett  Mercy  sejrth  best  to  my  plesone ; 
fFor  yf  mannys  sowle  shulde  abyde  in  helle, 
betwen  God  and  man  ev3rr  shulde  be  dyvysyon, 
and  than  myght  not  I,  Pes,  dwelle.  »•<> 

Therefore  me  semyth  best  ge  thus  acorde — 

than  hefne  and  erthe  ge  shal  qweme — 

putt  bothe  gour  sentens  in  oure  Lorde, 

And  in  his  hyg  wysdam  lete  hym  deme; 

This  is  most  syttynge  me  shulde  seme.  "s 

And  lete  se  how  we  IFowre  may  all  abyde — 

that  mannys  sowle  it  shulde  p{er)ysche  it  wore  sweme, 

or  that  ony  of  vs  flfro  othere  shuld  dyvyde. 

Veritas :  In  trowthe,  hereto  I  consente  ; 

I  wole  prey  oure  Lorde  it  may  so  be.  «3o 

Justicia:  I,  Ryghtwysnes,  am  wele  contente, 

fFor  in  him  is  very  equyte. 


105  Misericordia]  nSk  MS  109  presmnyd]  psomed  MS 
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[61a]  Mi(sericordi)a :  and  I,  Mercy,  fFro  this  counsel  wole  not  fle 
tyl  wysdam  hath  seyd  I  shal  ses. 
tzsPax:  here  is  God  now,  here  is  vynte; 
hefhe  and  erthe  is  plesyd  with  pes. 

Ffilius:  I  thinke  the  thoughtys  of  pes,  and  nowth  of 

wykkydnes ; 
this  I  deme  to  ses  gour  contraversy  : 
If  Adam  had  not  deyd  peryschyd  had  ryghtwysnes, 
MO     And  also  Trewthe  had  be  lost  therby. 
Trewth  and  Ryght  wolde  chastyse  Ffoly; 
gifF  another  deth  come  not  Mercy  shulde  perysche, 
Then  Pes  were  exyled  fFynaly. 
so  tweyn  dethis  must  be,  gow  fowre  to  cherysche. 

X45      But  he  that  shal  deye  ge  must  knawe, 
that  in  h3mi  may  ben  non  iniquyte, 
that  helle  may  holde  hym  be  no  lawe, 
but  that  he  may  pas  at  hese  lyberte. 
qwere  swyche  on  [is],  p(ro)vyde  and  se 

X50     and  hese  deth  for  mannys  dethe  shal  be  redempcion. 
all  hefne  and  erthe  seke  now  ge. 
plesyth  it  gow  this  conclusyon? 


[Scene  2:  The  Same.] 

Veritas :  I,  Trowthe,  haue  sowte  the  erthe  without  and 

withinne, 
and,  in  sothe,  ther  kan  non  be  fownde 
155      that  is  of  o  day  byrth,  withowte  synne, 
nor  [that  to]  deth  wole  be  bownde. 


133  Misericordia]  Mia  MS  138]  MS  has  full  form  this 
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M%(sericord%)a:  I,  Mercy,  haue  ronne  the  hevynly  re- 

gyon  rownde, 
and  ther  is  non  of  that  charyte, 
that  ffor  man  wole  suffre  a  deddly  wounde. 
I  can  nott  wete  how  this  shal  be.  tfio 

JiMticia:  Sure,  I  can  fynde  non  sufficient,  [61b] 

ffor  servauntys  vnprofytabyl  we  be  eche  on. 

[T]he  love  nedyth  to  be  ful  ardent, 

that  for  man  to  helle  wolde  gon. 
Pax:  That  God  may  do  is  non  but  on,  165 

therefore  this  is  be  hys  avyse, 

he  that  gaff  this  counsell,  lete  hym  geve  the  comferte 
alon, 

ffor  the  conclusyon  in  hym  of  all  these  lyse. 

Ffilius:  It  peyneth  me  that  man  I  mad, 

That  is  to  seyn,  peyne  I  must  suffre  sore.  ^70 

A  counsel  of  the  Trinite  must  be  had, 

whiche  of  vs  shal  man  restore. 
Pater:  In  gour  wysdam,  son,  man  was  mad  thore. 

And  in  wysdam  was  his  temptacion, 

therfore,  sone,  sapyens  ge  must  ordeyn  herefore,      175 

and  se  how  of  man  may  be  salvacion. 

Ffilius:  ffad)rr,  he  that  shal  do  this  must  be  bothe 

God  and  man, 
lete  me  se  how  I  may  were  that  wede, 
and  syth  in  my  wysdam  he  began, 
I  am  redy  to  do  this  dede.  iSo 

Sp(irit)uB  S(an)c(t)u8 :  I,  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  gow  tweyn 

do  p(ro)cede. 
this  charge  I  wole  take  on  me — 

160  I]  li  MS  163  the]  he  MS  10^]  KB  has  full 

form  that  181  ]  MS  has  fuU  form  the     spiritus  Sancfcus  ] 
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I,  Love,  to  gour  lover  shal  gow  lede ; 
this  is  the  assent  of  oure  vnite. 
[62a]  Mi(sericordi)a :  Now  is  the  loveday  of  us  fowre,  fynialy, 
Now  may  we  love  in  pes,  as  we  were  wonte. 
Misericordia  et  Veritas  obviauerunt  sibi, 
Justicia  et  Pax  osculat[ae]  sunt. 

JEt  hie  osculaJmnt  pariter  otnnes. 

Pater:  fFrom  vs God,  aungelGabryel,  thu  shaltbe  sende 
Into  the  countre  of  Galyle — 
the  name  of  the  cyte  Nazareth  is  kende — 
»9o     to  a  mayd,  weddyd  to  a  man  is  she, 
of  whom  the  name  is  Joseph,  se, 
of  the  hous  of  Davyd  bore, 
the  name  of  the  mayd  fFre 
is  Mary,  that  shal  al  restore. 

195  Ffilius :  Say  that  she  is  withowte  wo,  and  fill  of  grace, 
And  that  I,  the  son  of  the  godhed,  of  here  shal  be  bore, 
hyge  the,  thu  were  there  apace, 
EUys  we  shal  be  there  the  beflfore, 
I  haue  so  grett  hast  to  be  man  thore, 

«oo     In  that  mekest  and  purest  virgyne. 
sey  here  she  shal  restore 
of  gow  aungellys  the  grett  ruyne. 

[62  b]  Sp(irit)u8  S(an)c(t)u8 : 

and  if  she  aske  the  how  it  my[ght]  be, 

telle  here  I,  the  Holy  Gost,  shal  werke  al  this ; 

ao5      Sche  shal  be  savyd  thorwe  oure  vnyte. 
In  tokjoi,  here  bareyn  cosyn  Elyzabeth  is 
qwyk  with  childe,  in  here  grett  age,  i-wys. 
seye  here,  to  vs  nothynge  impossyble  ; 
here  body  shal  be  so  fulfylt  with  blys, 

aio     that  she  shal  sone  thynke  this  sownde  credyble. 

186b  osculatffi  ]  oscxdate  MS  H  189, 193,  197, 198,  204]  MS 
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Gabriel:  In  thyn  hey  inbasset,  lord,  I  shal  go 
it  shal  be  do  with  a  thought, 
beholde  now,  lord,  I  go  here  to, 
I  take  my  flFlyth  and  byde  nowth. 


[Scene  3:  The  Annunciation.] 

AVE  MARIA,  GRATIA  PLENA,  DOMINUS  TECUM. 
Heyl,  fFul  of  grace !  god  is  with  the !  «X5 

amonge  all  women  blyssyd  art  thu! 
here  this  name  Eva  is  tumyd  Ave, 
that  is  to  say  withowte  sorwe  ar  ge  now. 

Thow  sorwe  in  gow  hath  no  place, 

gett  of  joy,  lady,  ge  nede  more,  ««> 

Therfore  I  adde  and  sey  fFul  of  grace,  [63  a] 

fFor  so  ful  of  grace  was  nev}^:  non  bore. 

gett  who  hath  grace,  he  nedyth  kepyng  sore, 

therfore  I  sey  god  is  with  the, 

whiche  shal  kepe  gow  endlesly  thore,  ^n 

so  amonge  all  women  blyssed  ar  ge. 

Maria :  A !  mercy,  god !  this  is  a  mervelyous  thynge, 
In  the  aungelys  wordys  I  am  trobelyd  her, 
I  thynk  how  may  be  this  gretynge. 
Aungelys  dayly  to  me  doth  aper,  930 

But  not  in  the  lyknes  of  man  that  is  my  fere, 
and  also  thus  hygly  to  commendyd  be 
and  am  most  unwurthy,  I  can  not  answere, 
grett  shamfastnes  and  grett  dred  is  in  me. 

Gabryel:  Mary,  in  this  take  ge  no  drede,  ass 

flFor  at  god  grace  flFownde  haue  ge. 

211,  216,  216,  217,  219]    MS  has  full  forms:    thyn,    thee,  thu, 
this,  thow  227  thynge]  herynge  MS  H  282]  MS 
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ge  shal  conceyve  in  gour  wombe,  indeede, 
a  childe,  the  sone  of  the  trynyte; 
[63  b]     his  name  of  gow  ih(es)u  clepyd  shalbe; 

he   shal  be  grett,   the  son  of  the  hyest,   clepyd  of 
«4o  kende, 

and   of  his  fFadyr  davyd  the   lord  shal  geve  hym 

the  se, 
Reynyng  in  the  hous  of  Jacob,  of  which  regne  shal 
be  n(o)  end. 

Maria:  Aungel,  I  sey  to  gow, 

in  what  maner  of  wyse  shal  this  be? 
«45    fFor  knowyng  of  man  I  have  non  now  : 

I  have  evyrmore  kept  and  shal  my  virgynyte, 
I  dowte  not  the  wordes  ge  han  seyd  to  me, 
But  I  aske  how  it  shal  be  do. 
Gabryel:  The  holy  gost  shal  come  fro  above  to  the, 
«5o    and  the  vertu  of  hym  hyest  shal  schadu  the  so, 

Therfore  that  holy  gost  of  the  shal  be  bore, 

he  shal  be  clepyd  the  son  of  god  sage. 

and  se  Elyzabeth  gour  cosyn  thore, 

she  hath  conseyvid  a  son  in  hyre  age; 

955    This  is  the  sexte  monyth  of  here  passage, 

[64  a]     of  here  that  clepyd  was  bareyn. 

nothynge  is  impossyble  to  goddys  usage: 

they  thynkyth  longe  to  here  what  ge  wyl  seyn. 

here  the  anngel  makyth.  a  lytyl  restynge  and  mary  beholdyth 
hym,  and  the  aungel  seyth: 

Mary,  come  of  and  haste  the, 
260    and  take  hede  in  thyn  entent 

whow  the  holy  gost,  blyssyd  he  be, 
Abydyth  thin  answere  and  thin  assent. 

289  ihesu]  iha  MS  242  no]  n  MS  255  ]  MS.  has 
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Thorwe  wyse  werke  of  djrvinyte 

the  secunde  persone,  verament, 

is  mad  man  by  fratemyte,  265 

withinne  thiself  in  place  present. 

fferther  more  take  hede  this  space, 

whow  all  the  blyssyd  spyrytys  of  vertu, 

that  are  in  heftie  b3rfFore  goddys  face, 

and  all  the  gode  levers  and  trew,  •lo 

That  are  here  in  this  erthely  place, 

thyn  owyn  kynrede,  the  sothe  ho  knew, 

and  the  chosyn  sowlys,  this  tyme  of  grace, 

that  are  in  helle  and  byde  rescu. 

As  Adam,  Abraham,  and  davyd  in  fere,  [64  b] 

and  many  others  of  good  reputacion, 

that  thin  Answere  des)rre  to  here, 

and  thin  Assent  to  the  incamacion, 

In  which  thu  standyst  as  p(re)se[r]vere, 

of  all  mankende  savacion.  «8o 

gyfF  me  mjoi  answere  now,  lady  dere, 

to  all  these  creatures  comfortacion. 

Maria:  with  all  mekenes  I  clyne  to  this  acorde, 
bowynge  down  my  face  with  all  benyngnyte, 
Se  here  the  hand-mayden  of  oure  lorde,  ass 

PiStyr  thi  worde  be  it  don  to  me. 

Gabryel:  Gramercy,  my  lady  fFre, 
Gramercy  of  gour  answere  on  hyght, 
Gramercy  of  gour  grett  humylyte, 
Gramercy,  ge  lanteme  off  lyght.  »9o 


264)  MS  has  full  form  the  272,  278,  276  282]  MS  has  full 
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here  the  holy  gost  discendit  witih  iij  bemys  to  oure  lady,  the 
sone  of  the  godhed  ne[x]t  with  ii]  bemys  to  the  holy  gost,  the 
f adyr  godly  with  ii]  b^ys  to  the  sone,  and  so  entre  all  thre  to 
here  bosom,  and  mary  seyth: 

[65  a]  Maria :  A !  now  I  fele  in  my  body  be 
parfyte  god  and  parfyte  man, 
havyng  all  schappe  of  chyldly  camal3rte, 
evyn  all  at  onys,  thus  god  began, 

«95     Not  takynge  fFyrst  o  membyr  and  sythe  another, 

but  parfyte  childhod  ge  have  anon; 

of  gour  hand-mayden  now  have  ge  mad  gour  modyr, 

withowte  peyne  in  fflesche  and  bon. 

Thus  conceyved  nevyr  woman  non, 
300     that  evyr  was  beyng  in  this  lyfF. 

O,  myn  hyest  fFad)rr,  in  gour  trone, 

It  is  worthy  gour  son,  now  my  son,  haueap(re)rogatyfF! 

I  can  not  telle  what  joy,  what  blysse, 

now  I  fele  in  my  body! 
305     Aungel  Gabryel,  I  thank  gow  for  thys, 

most  mekely  recomende  me  to  my  faderes  mercy. 

To  haue  be  the  modyr  of  god  fFul  lytyl  wend  L 

Now  myn  cosyn  Elizabeth  fFayn  wold  I  se, 

how  sche  hath  conseyvid,  as  ge  dede  specyfy. 
3«o     Now  blyssyd  be  the  hyg  trynyte! 
[65  b]  Gabryel :  fFare  weyl  turtyl,  goddys  dowtere  dere ! 

fFare  wel  goddys  modyr,  I  the  honowre! 

flFare  wel  goddys  sustyr,  and  his  pleynge  fere! 

flfare  wel  goddys  chawmere,  and  his  bowre! 
3'5  Maria :  fFare  wel  Gabryel,  specyalye ! 

fFare  wel  goddes  mesangere  expresse ! 

I  thank  gow  for  gour  traveyl  hye, 

Gramercy  of  gour  grett  goodnes ! 

a/t^r  290,  in  stage-direction :  ]  MS  has  the  f adyr,  the  son    next  ] 
nest  MS,  vest  H  299]  MS  has  full  form  thus  805]  MS 

has  full  form  thus 
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And  namely  of  gour  comfortabyl  massage, 

flFor  I  vndyrstande  by  inspyracion  320 

that  ge  knowe,  by  syngulere  p(ri)uylage, 

most  of  my  sonys  incamacion. 

I  p(ra)y  gow  take  it  into  usage, 

be  a  custom  ocupacion, 

to  vesyte  me  ofte  be  mene  passage,  aas 

gour  p(re)sence  is  my  comfortacion. 

Gdbryel:  At  gour  wyl,  lady,  so  shal  it  be, 
ge  gentyllest  of  blood  and  hyest  of  kynrede 
that  re3myth  in  erth  in  ony  degre, 
be  pryncypal  incheson  of  the  godhede !  330 

I  comende  me  onto  gow,  thu  trone  of  the  trinyte! 
O !  mekest  mayde,  no\y  the  modyr  of  ih(es)u ! 
qwen  of  hefne,  lady  of  erth,  and  empres  of  hellebege  [66a] 
socour  to  all  synful  that  wol  to  gow  sew. 
Thorogourbody  beiyth  the  babe  oureblysseshalrenew,  335 
to  gow,  mod}^:  of  mercy,  most  mekely  I  recomende, 
and  as  I  began,  I  end,  with  an  Ave  new. 
Enjonyd  hefne  and  erth,  with  that  I  ascende. 

Ang(e)l%  cantando  istam  sequenciam: 
Aue  maria,  gr(aci)a  plena, 
d(omin)us  tecum,  uirgo  se[r]ena. 

828  pray]  Py  MS         826  presence ]  psence  MS        882  ihesn ] 
ibn  MS  a/Ur  888  AngeU ]  Angll  MS     gracia]  gfa  MS 

dominus]  d^  MS    serena]  sesena  MS,  serena  H  after  se- 

qnendam  ]  MS  ^tad  originally  and  mary  sayth,  now  erased        Fol. 
66b  is  blank. 
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[67  a]  [PLAY]  12.     [JOSEPH'S  RETURN.] 

Joseph :  How,  dame,  how !  undo  goure  dore,  undo ! 

Are  ge  at  horn?  why  speke  ge  notht? 
Susanna:  Who  is  ther?  why  cry  ge  so? 

telle  us  goure  herand.     Wy[l]  ge  ought? 
5  Joseph :  Undo  goure  dore  I  sey  gow  to, 

fFor  to  come  in  is  all  my  thought. 
Maria:  it  is  my  spowse  that  spekyth  us  to; 

ondo  the  dore,  his  wyl  were  wrought. 

Wellcome  hom,  myn  husband  dere, 
lo     how  haue  ge  ferd  in  fer  countre? 
Joseph:  To  gete  oure  lyvynge,  withowten  dwere, 

1  haue  sore  laboryd  for  the  and  me. 
Maria:  husband,  ryght  gracyously  now  com  be  ge; 
it  solacyth  me  sore  sothly  to  se  gow  in  sy[ght]. 
IS  Joseph :  Me  merveylyth,  wyff,  surely  goure  face  I  can 

not  se, 
but  as  the  sonne  with  his  bemys,  qu(han)  he  is  most 
bry[ght]. 

Maria:   husband,  it  is  as  it  plesyth  oure   lord,   that 

grace  of  hym  grew, 
who  that  evyr  beholdyth  me  veryly, 
they  shal  be  grettly  steryd  to  vertu, 
ao     for  this  gyfte  and  many  mo,  good  lord  gramercy! 
Joseph :  how  hast  thu  ferde,  jentyl  mayde, 

whyl  I  haue  be  out  of  londe? 
Maria:  Sek)rr,  sere,  beth  now[ght]  dysmayde, 
ry[ght]  after  the  wyl  of  goddys  sonde. 

4  wyl]  wy  MS,  wyl  H  14  syght]  syth  MS  H  16 

quhan  ]  qt  MS     bryglit]  bryth  MS  H  28  nowght  ]  nowth 

MS  H  24  ryght]  ryth  MS  H 
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Joseph:  That  semyth  evyl,  I  am  afrayd,  «5 

thi  wombe  to  hyge  doth  stonde; 
I  drede  me  sore  I  am  betrayd. 
Su(m)  other  man  the  had  in  hande, 
hens  sythe  that  I  went.  [67  b] 

Thy  wombe  is  gret,  it  gynnyth  to  ryse,  30 

than  hast  thu  begownne  a  synfull  gyse. 
telle  me  now  in  what  wyse 
thyself  thu  ast  thus  schent. 

Ow,  dame!  what  thinge  menyth  this? 

with  childe  thu  gynnyst  ry[ght]  gret  to  gon.  35 

Sey  me,  Mary,  this  childys  fadyr  ho  is? 

I  p(ra)y  the  telle  me  and  that  anon. 

Maria :  The  fadyr  of  hevyn  and  ge  it  is, 
Other  fadyr  hath  he  non; 

I  dede  nevyr  forfete  with  man  i-wys,  40 

Wherfore  I  p(ra)y  gow  amende  gour  mon; 
this  childe  is  goddys  and  gour. 

Joseph:  Goddys  childe!  thu  lyist,  in  fay! 

God  dede  nevyr  jape  so  with  maye, 

And  I  cam  nevjn*  ther,  I  dare  wel  sey,  45 

gitt  so  nyh  thi  boure. 

But  git  I  sey,  Mary,  whoos  childe  is  this? 
Maria:  Goddys  and  goure,  I  sey  i-wys. 

Joseph:  ga,  ga,  all  olde  men  to  me  take  tent, 

and  weddyth  no  wyfF  in  no  kynnys  wyse,  50 

that  is  a  gonge  wench,  be  myn  asent, 
ffor  dowte  and  drede  and  swich  servyse. 
Alas!  Alas!  my  name  is  shent, 
all  men  may  me  now  dyspyse, 

28  sum]  gfi  MS  25,  80,  31,  33,  34]  MS  has  full  forms : 

that,  Thy,  than,  thy,  this        33  thinge  J  yinge  MS        35  lyght  ] 
rythMSH  41  pray]  ^y  MS  42,  45,  47]  MS  Aof /«// 

forms  this,  and,  this 
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55      and  seyn :  "  olde  cokwold,  thi  bowe  is  bent 

newly,  after  the  frensche  gyse/' 
[68  a]      Alas  and  welaway! 

Alas,  dame,  why  dedyst  thu  so? 

for  this  synne  that  thu  hast  do 
6o     1  the  forsake  and  from  the  go, 

flFor  onys  evyr  and  ay. 

Maria:  Alas,  good  spowse,  why  sey  ge  thus? 

Alas,  dere  hosbund,  amende  gour  mod. 

It  is  no  man  but  swete  Ih(es)us, 
65     he  wyll  be  clad  in  flesch  and  blood, 

and  of  gour  wyfF  be  bom. 
Sephor:  fFor  sothe,  the  aungell  thus  seyd  he, 

that  goddys  sone  in  trynite 

fFor  mannys  sake  a  man  wolde  be, 
70     to  save  that  is  forlorn. 
Joseph:  An  aungell!  alias!  alas!  fy  for  shame! 

ge  syn  now  in  that  ge  [so]  say. 

to  puttyn  an  aungel  in  so  g^et  blame! 

Alas!  alas!  let  be!  do  way! 
75     It  was  sum  boy  began  this  game, 

that  clothyd  was  clene  and  gay, 

and  ge  geve  hym  now  an  aungel  name, 

Alas!  Alas!  and  welaway! 

that  ev)rr  this  game  betydde! 
80     A!  dame,  what  thought  haddyst  thu? 

here  may  all  men  this  proverbe  trow," 

that  many  a  man  doth  bete  the  bow, 

another  man  hath  the  brydde. 

[68b]  JIfaria:  A!  gracyous  god  in  hefne  trone, 

85      comforte  my  spowse  in  this  hard  case! 

60,  62]  MS  has  full  forms  the,  thus  62  so]  crossed  out  in  MS 

67  Sephor]  H  does  not  follow  MS  in  giving  the  following  speech  to 
Sephor^  but  mcthes  her  name  a  vocative^  thus  making  Mary  address  her. 
72  so]  to  MS  H  79]  MS  has  full  form  this 
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mercyful  god,  amend  his  mone, 
as  I  dede  nevyr  so  gret  trespas! 
Joseph:  lo!  lo!  seres,  what  told  I  gow? 
that  it  was  not  for  my  prow 

a  wyiF  to  take  me  to,  90 

an[d]  that  is  wel  sene  now, 
fFor  mary,  I  make  god  a  vow, 

is  grett  with  childe,  lo! 
Alas!  why  is  it  so? 

to  the  busshop  I  wole  it  telle,  95 

that  he  the  lawe  may  here  do, 
with  stonys  here  to  qwelle. 

Nay,  nay,  gett  god  fForbede 

that  I  shuld  do  that  ve[n]geabyl  dede, 

but  if  I  wyst  wol  qwy.  ***** 

I  knew  never  in  here,  so  god  me  spede, 
tokyn  of  thynge  in  word  nor  dede, 

that  towchyd  velany. 
nevyr  the  les  what  for  thy? 

thow  she  be  meke  and  mylde,  "^ 

withowth  mannys  company 
she  myght  not  be  with  childe. 

But  I  ensure  myn  was  it  nevyr. 

thow  that  she  hath  not  don  here  devyr, 

rather  than  I  shuld  plenyn  opynly,  "* 

Serteynly  gitt  had  I  levyr 
fForsake  the  countre  fForevyr, 

and  nevyr  come  in  here  company, 
ffor  [an]  men  knew  this  velany, 
in  repreff  thei  volde  me  holde,  us 

99  vengeabyl]  vegeabyl  MS  H  109]  MS  has  full  form 

thow  110]  MS  has  full  form  than  '    114  an]  &  MS, 
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and  gett  many  bettyr  than  I 
[69  a]      ga  hath  ben  made  cokolde. 

Now  alas!  whed3rr  shal  I  gone? 

I  wot  nev3rr  whedyr  nor  to  what  place, 
xao     flfor  oftyn  tyme  sorwe  comyth  sone, 

and  lenge  it  is  or  it  pace. 

no  comforte  may  I  have  here; 

I-wys,  wyflF,  thu  dedyst  me  wronge; 

alas!  I  taryed  from  the  to  longe. 
"5     all  men  haue  pety  [on  me]  amonge, 

fFor  to  my  sorwe  is  no  chere. 

Maria:  God,  that  in  my  body  art  sesyd, 
thu  knowist  myn  husbond  is  dysplesyd 
to  see  me  in  this  plight; 
X30     fFor  vnknowlage  he  is  desesyd, 

and  therfore  help  that  he  were  esyd, 

that  he  myght  knowe  the  ful  perfyght. 
fFor  I  haue  levyr  abyde  respyt, 
to  kepe  thi  sone  in  priuite, 
»35      grauntyd  by  the  holy  spryt, 

than  that  it  shulde  be  opynd  by  me. 


[Scene  2] 

Deus:  Descende,  I  sey,  myn  aungelle, 
onto  Joseph  for  to  telle 

such  as  my  wyl  is. 
byd  hym  with  m£u-y  abyde  and  dwelle, 
fFor  it  is  my  sone  iFul  snelle 
that  she  is  with,  i-wys. 
Angelus:  Almyghty  god  of  blys, 
I  am  redy  fFor  to  wende 

116]  MS  has  full  form  than  124  taryed]  traryed  H 

125  on  me]  onime  MS 
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wedyr  as  thi  wyl  is,  145 

to  go  bothe  fer  and  hynde. 

Joseph!  Joseph!  thu  wepyst  sh[ry]le, 

fFro  thi  wyfF  why  comyst  thu  owte? 
Joseph:  Good  sere,  lete  me  wepe  my  fylle,  [69b] 

go  forthe  thi  way  and  lete  me  nowght.  xs© 

Angelus:  In  thi  wep3nige  thu  dost  ryght  ylle, 

a^ens  god  thu  hast  myswrought. 

Go  chere  thi  vjy^  with  herty  wylle, 

and  chawnge  thi  chere,  amende  thi  thought, 

Sche  is  a  ful  clene  may.  xss 

I  telle  the  god  wyl  of  here  be  bom, 

and  sche  clene  mayd,  as  she  was  befom, 

to  save  mankynd  that  is  forlorn; 

Go,  chere  hyre  therfore  I  say. 
Joseph:  A!  lord  god,  benedicite!  x^o 

of  thi  gret  comforte  I  thank  the, 

that  thu  sent  me  this  space. 

I  myght  wel  a  wyst,  parde! 

so  good  a  creature  a§  she 

wold  nevyr  a  done  trespace;  ««s 

for  she  is  ful  of  grace. 

I  know  wel  I  haue  myswrought, 

I  walke  to  my  pore  place, 

and  aske  forgyfnes,  I  haue  mysthought. 

Now  is  the  tyme  sen  at  eye,  x?© 

that  the  childe  is  now  to  veryfye, 
which  shal  save  mankende, 

at  it  was  spoke  by  prophesye; 

I  thank  the,  god  that  syttys  on  hye, 

with  hert,  wyl,  and  mende  175 

that  ev)rr  thu  woldyst  me  bynde, 

to  wedde  mary  to  my  wyiF, 

147  slirylle]  shyrlle  MS  161]  MS  has  full  form  the 

173  propheBye]  sxtliesye  MS 
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thi  blysful  sone  so  nere  to  fynde, 

in  his  p(re)sens  to  lede  my  lyfF. 
x8o     Alas !  ffor  joy  I  qwedyr  and  qwake. 

Alas !  what  hap  now  was  this  ! 
[70a]      A!  mercy!  mercy!  my  jentyl  make, 

mercy!  I  haue  seyd  al  amys. 

All  that  I  haue  seyd  here  I  forsake : 
»85     gour  swete  feet  now  lete  me  kys. 

Maria:  Nay,  lett  be  my  fete,  not  tho  ge  take, 

my  mowthe  ge  may  kys,  i-wys, 

and  welcom  onto  me. 
Joseph:  Gramercy,  myn  owyn  swete  wyfF, 
«9o     gramercy,  myn  hert,  my  love,  my  l)rfF; 

shal  I  nevyr  more  make  suche  stryfF 

betwyx  me  and  the. 

A  !  mary,  mary,  wel  thu  be ! 

and  blyssyd  be  the  frewte  in  the, 
«95         goddys  sone  of  myght ! 

now  good  wyfF,  full  of  pyte, 

as  be  not  evyl  payd  with  me, 
thow  that  thu  haue  good  ryght, 

as  for  my  wronge  in  syght 
aoo     to  wyte  the  with  any  synne. 

had  thu  not  be  a  vertuous  wy[ght] 

god  wold  not  a  be  the  withinne. 

I  knowlage  I  haue  don  amys, 
I  was  nevyr  wurthy,  i-wys, 
«os         fFor  to  be  thin  husbonde; 
I  shal  amende  aftere  thys, 
ryght  as  thin  owyn  wyl  is 

to  serve  the  at  foot  and  hande. 

179  presens]  ^sens  MS  181]  MS  has  full  form  this 

201  wyght]  wythe  MS  206]  MS  has  full  form  thys 
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and  thi  chylde  bothe  to  vndyrstonde, 

to  wurchep  hym  with  good  aflFecion;  axo 

and  therfore  telle  me,  and  nothynge  whonde, 

the  holy  matere  of  gour  concepcion. 

Maria:  At  gonre  owjoi  wyll,  as  ge  bydde  me, —  [70b] 

ther  cam  an  aunge,  hyght  Gabryell, 
and  gret  me  flfayr,  and  seyd  ave,  a«5 

and  ferthermore  to  me  gan  tell 
God  shulde  be  borne  of  my  bode, 
the  flFendys  powste  for  to  felle, 
thorwe  the  holy  gost,  as  I  wel  se; 
thus  god  in  me  wyl  byde  and  dwelle.  a^o 

Joseph:  Now  I  thank  god  with  spech  and  spelle 

that  euer,  mary,  I  was  weddyd  to  the. 
Maria:  it  was  the  werk  of  god,  as  I  gow  telle, 

now  blyssyd  be  that  lord,  so  purveyd  for  me ! 

214]  MS  has  fuU form  ther  217  shulde]  shulde  shulde 

MS  222]  MS  Aaj/»///7rm  the. 
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[71a]  [PLAY]  13.     [THE  VISITATION.] 

Maria :  Butt,  husbond  of  oo  thynge  I  pray  gow  most 

mekely, — 
I   haue   knowyng   that   oure  cosyn  Elyzabeth  with 

childe  is, — 
that  it  plese  gow  to  go  to  here  hastyly, 
If  owught  we  my[ght]  comforte  here  it  were  to  me 

blys. 

5  Joseph:  A!  goddys  sake!  is  she  with  childe?  sche! 
than  wole  here  husbond,  gakarye,  be  mery. 
In  Montana  they  dwelle,  fer  hens,  so  mot  [I]  the. 
In  the  cety  of  Juda,  I  knowe  it  veryly ; 
It  is  hens,  I  trowe,  myles  two  and  flfyfty; 

lo     we  are  lyke  to  be  wery  or  we  come  at  that  same. 
I  wole  with  a  good  wyl,  blyssyd  wyfF  mary  : 
now  go  we  forthe  than  in  goddys  name. 

Maria:  Go[od]  husbond,  thow  it  be  to  gow  peyne, 

this  jumy,  I  pray  gow,  let  us  go  fast, 
x5      ffor  I  am  schamfast  of  the  pepyl  to  be  seyne, 

and  namely  of  men,  therof  I  am  agast. 

pylgrymages  and  helpynges  wolde  be  go  in  hast; 

the  more  the  body  is  peynyd  the  more  is  the  mede. 

say  ge  gour  devocionys  and  I  shal  myn  i-cast, 
2o      now  in  this  jumy  god  mote  us  spede! 
Joseph:  Amen!  Amen!  and  evyrmore! 

lo,  wyflF,  lo !  how  starkly  I  go  before. 

et  SIC  tfrajnsient  c(ir)ca  placeam, 

4  myght]  myth  MS  6,  7,  12,  14]  MS  has  full  forms  than, 

they,  than,  this  7  mot  I]  moty  MS  18  good]  goth  MS 

19  i-cast]  reast  H  after  22  transient]  t^sient  MS    circa] 

cca  MS 
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[Scene  2]  [71b] 

Contemplacion:  Sovereynes,  vndyrstondyth  that  kynge 

davyd  here 
ordeyned  fFoure  and  twenty  prestys  of  grett  devocion, 
in  the  temple  of  god,  aftere  here  let  apere,  as 

thei  weryd  clepyd  summi  sacerdotes,  for  here  min- 

istracion, 
and  on  was  prynce  of  prestys,  havynge  d(omi)na- 

cyon ; 
amonge  whiche  was  an  old  prest  clepyd  gakarye, 
and   he  had   an  old  woman   to   his  wyflF,  of  holy 

conversacion, 
whiche  hy[ght]  Elizabeth,   that   nevyr  had   childe,  30 

verylye. 

In  hese  mynistracion,  the  howre  of  incense, 
the  aungel  gabryel  apperyd  hym  to; 
that  hese  wyflF  shulde   conseyve  he  gaflf  hym  in- 
telligence ; 
hese  juge,  hese  vnwurthynes  and  age  not  belevyd  so. 
The  plage  of  dompnesse  his  lippis  lappyd,  lo !         35 
thei  wenten  hom  and  his  wyff  was  conseyvenge. 
this  concepcion  gabryel  tolde  oure  lady  to, 
and  in  soth  sone  aftere  that  sage  sche  was  sekynge, 
and  of  here  tweyners  metyng 

here  gynnyth  the  proces.  40 

now  god  be  oure  begynnynge, 
and  of  my  tonge  I  wole  ses. 


27  dominacyon  ]  dnacyon  MS  80  hyght  ]  hyth  MS 

81,  32,  85,  86,  37,  39]  MS  has  full  forms:   the,  the,  the,  thei, 
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[Scene  8] 

Joseph:  A!  A!  wyf,  in  feyth  I  am  wery, 
therfore  I  wole  sytt  downe  and  rest  me  ryght  here. 
45      lo !  wyflF,  here  is  the  hous  of  gakarye, 

wole  ge  I  clepe  Elyzabeth  to  gow  to  apere? 
[72a]  Maria:  Nay,  husbond,  and  it  plese  gow  I  shal  go  ner. 
now  the  blyssyd  trynite  be  in  this  hous! 
A!  cosyn  Elizabeth,  swete  modyr,  what  cher? 
5*     Jfi  grow  grett.     A !  my  god,  how  ge  be  gracyous ! 
Elizabeth :  Anon  as  I  herd  of  gow  this  holy  gretynge, 
mekest  mayden  and  the  modyr  of  god,  mary, 
be  gour  breth  the  holy  gost  us  was  insp3rrynge, 
that  the  childe  in  my  body  enjoy d  gretly, 
55      and    tumyd   down   on   his   knes   to  oure  god  rev- 
erently, 
whom  ge  bere  in  gour  body,  this  veryly  I  ken. 
fFulfyllyd  with  the  holy  gost  thus  lowde  I  cry: 
blyssyd  be  thu  amonge  all  women, 
and  blyssyd  be  the  frute  of  thi  wombe  also, 
6o     thu  wurthy est  virgy ne  and  wyflF  that  evyr  was  wrought, 
how  is  it  that  the  mod3rr  of  god  me  shulde  come  to, 
that  wrecche  of  all  wrecchis,  a  whyght  wers  than 

nought  ? 
and    thu   art   blyssyd    that  belevyd   veryly  in  thi 

thought 
that  the  wurde  of  god  shulde  profyte  in  the; 
65     but  how  this  blyssydnes  abought  was  brought 
I  can  not  th3mk  nyn  say  how  it  myght  be. 

Maria:  To   the  preysynge   of  god,  cosyn,  this  seyd 

must  be: 
Whan  I  sat  in  my  lytyl  hous,  onto  god  praynge, 

44,  47,  69]  MS  has  full  forms  tiherefore,  aodd,  and 
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Gabryel  come  and  seyde  to  me  Ave; 

ther  I  conceyvyd  god  at  my  consentynge,  70 

parfyte  god  and  p(ar)fyte  man  at  onys  beynge.      [72  b] 

than  the  aungel  seyd  onto  me 

that  it  was  sex  monethys  syn  gour  conseyvynge, 

this  cawsyth  my  comynge,  cosyn,  gow  to  comfort 

and  se. 

« 

Elizabeth :  Blyssyd   be  ge,  cosyn,  for  gour  hed3rr  co-  75 
how  I  conseyvyd  I  shal  to  gow  say.  [mynge! 

the  aungel  apperyd  the  howre  of  incensynge, 
sejmage  I  shulde  conseyve,  and  hym  thought  nay ; 
sethe  flFor  his  mystrost  he  hath  be  dowme  alway, — 
and  thus  of  my  concepcion  I  haue  tolde  gow  sum.  80 
Maria :  ffor  this  holy  psalme  I  begynne  here  this  day : 
MAGNIFICAT  ANIMA  MEA  DOMINUM, 
ET   EXULTAVIT    SP(IRIT)US   MEUS    IN   DEO 
SALUTARI  MEO ! 
Elizabeth :  Be  the  holy  gost  with  joye  goddys  son  is 

in  the  cum, 
that  thi  sp3rryte  so  [injoyid]  the  helth  of  thi  god  so.  85 
Maria:  QUIA  RESPEXIT  HUMILITATEM  ANCIL- 

L[A]E  SU[A]E. 
ECCE  ENIM  EX  HOC  BEATAM  ME  DICENT 
0[MN]ES  GEN(ER)  ACIONES. 
Elizabeth :   Sot   he  beheld   the  lownes  of  hese  hand- 

maydege, 
so  ferforthe  flFor  that  all  generacionys  blysse  gow 
in  pes. 
Maria:  QUIA  FECIT  MI[HI]  MAGNA  QUI  POTENS  90 

EST, 
ET  SANCTUM  NOMEN  EIUS. 

70,  72]  MS  has  full  forms  ther,  than  71  parfyte] 
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Elizabeth :  fFor  grett  thynges  he  made,  and  also  mygh- 

tyest, 
and  ryght  holy  is  the  name  of  hym  in  vs. 
[73a]  J/arta:   ET  M(ISERICORD)IA  EIUS  A  PROGENIE 

IN  PROGENIES 
95     TIMENTIBUS  EUM. 
Elizabeth:  ga,  the  mercy  of  hym  fro  that  kynde  into 

the  kynde  of  pes, 
fFor  all  that  hym  drede  now  is  he  cum. 
Maria:  FECIT  POTENCIAM  IN  BRACHIO  SUO, 
DISSPERSIT  SUPERBOS  MENTE  CORDIS  SUI. 
loo  Elizabeth :  The  pore  in  his  ryght  arme  he  hath  mad  so — 
the   prowde  to   dyspeyre  [in]  the  thought  of  here 
hertys  only. 
Maria:  DEPOSUIT  POTENTES  DE  SEDE 

ET  EXALTAVIT  HUMILES. 
Elizabeth:  The  prowde  men  fro  hey  setys  put  he, 
«o5      and  the  lowly  upon  hey[ght]  in  the  sete  of  pes. 
Maria:  ESSURIENTES  IMPLEVIT  BONIS, 

ET  DIVITES  DIMISIT  INANES. 
Elizabeth:   alle  the  pore   and   the  nedy  he  fulfyllyth 

with  his  goodys, 
and  the  ryche  he  fellyth  to  voydnes. 
x^o Maria:  SUSCEPIT  ISRAEL  PUERUM  SUUM, 

RECORDATUS  EST  MISERICORDI[A]E  SU[A]E. 
Elizabeth:  Israel  for  his  childe  up  toke  he  to  cum, 

On  his  mercy  to  thynk,  flFor  hese  it  be. 
Maria:    SICUT    LOCUTUS    EST    AD    P(AT)RES 

N(OST)ROS, 
.15     ABRAHAM  ET  SEMINI  EIUS  IN  S[A]ECULA. 

98]  MS  has  full  form  and         94  MISERICORDIA  ]  MTA  MS 
100]  MS  has  full  form  The  101  in]  and  MS  104]  MS 
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Elizabeth :  as  he  spak  here  to  oure  forfaderys  in  clos, 
Abraham  >  and    to    all    hese    sed    of  hym    in   this 
wer[l]d  sa. 
Maria :  GLORIA  PATRI  ET  FILIO 

ET  SPIRITUI  SANCTO. 
Elizabeth :  preysyng  be  to  the  fadyr  in  hevyn,  lo !       xao 
the  same  to  the  son  here  be  so, 
the  holy  gost  also  to  ken. 
Maria:   SICUT  ERAT  IN    PRINCIPIO   ET  NUNC  [73b] 

ET  SEMPER 
ET  IN  S[A]ECULA  S[A]ECULOR[UM],  AMEN. 
Elizabeth :  As  it  was  in  the  begynnynge,  and  now  is,  125 

and  shal  be  forevyr. 
and  in  this  wer[l]d  in  all  good  werkys  to  abydyn  then 
Maria:   This  psalme  of  p(ro)phesye  seyd  betwen  us 

tweyn, 
in  hefhe  it  is  wretyn  with  aungellys  hond, 
evyr  to  be  songe  and  also  to  be  seyn 
euery  day  amonge  us  at  oure  evesong.  130 

but  cosyn  Elyzabeth,  I  shal  gow  here  kepe, 
and  this  thre  monethis  abyde  here  now 
tyl  ge  hav  childe,  to  wasche,  skore  and  swepe, 
and  in  all  that  I  may  to  comforte  gow. 

Elizabeth :  A !  ge,  modyr  of  god,  ge  shewe  us  here  how  X3s 
we  shulde  be  meke,  that  wrecchis  here  be. 
All  hefne  and  herthe  wurchepp  gow  mow, 
that  are  trone  and  tabernakyl  of  the  hyg  trinite. 

Joseph:  A!  how  do  ge?  how  do  ge,  flFadyr  gacharye? 
we  flFaUe  flfast  in  age,  withowte  oth.  x4o 

117  werld]  werd  MS  124  SAECULA  SAECULORUM] 

SECULA  SECULOR  MS         126  werld]  werd  MS         126]  MS 
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why  shake  ge  gour  hed?  haue  ge  the  palsye? 
why  speke  ge  not,  sere?    I  trowe  ge  are  not  wroth. 
Elizabeth :  Nay,  wys  fadyr  loseph,  therto  he  were  ful  loth ; 
it  is  the  vesytac[i]on  of  god,  he  may  not  speke  veryly , 
M5      lete  us  thank  god  therfFor  both, 

he  shal  remedy  it  whan  it  plesyth  his  mercy, 
Come,  I  pray  gow  specialy, 

i-wys  ge  are  welcome,  mary.  [god  gramercy! 

Contemplacian :   fFor  this  comfortablest  comynge  good 

«5o  Joseph :  Of  gour  dissese  th^jmkys  no  greff,     thank  god 

of  all  adversyte, 
flfor  he  wyl  chastyse  and  repreflF    tho  that  he  lovyth 

most  hertyle. 
Mary,  I  hold  best  that  we  go  hens;     we  haue  fer 
hom  withowt  fayl. 
Maria :  Al  redy,  husbond,  withowt  defens,    I  wyl  werke 

be  gour  counsayl. 
Cosyn,  be  gour  leve  and  gour  lycens,    for  homward 
now  us  must  travayl. 
«55      of  this  refreschynge  in  gour  p(re)sens     god  geld  gow, 

that  most  may  avayl! 
[74a]  Elizabeth :  Now,  cosynes  both,   god  gow  spede,     and 

wete  gow  wele  withowtyn  wo. 
gour  p(re)sens  comfortyth  me  in  dede,    and  therfore 

now  am  I  ryght  wo. 
That  ge,  my  ffrendys  and  my  kynrede     thus  sone 

now  shul  parte  me  fro; 
but  I  pray  god  he  mote  gow  spede    in  every  place 
wher  so  ge  go. 

h^re  Mary  and  Elizabet  partyn  and  Elizabeth  goth  to  yikare  and  seyth  .- 

144  vesytacion]  vesytacon  MS  147—149]  tn  a  footnote, 

with  stage  direction :  8i  placet.  155  presens  ]  l^sens  MS 
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Good  husbond,  ryse  up,  I  beseke  gow    and  go  we  x6o 

to  the  temple  now  fast, 
to  wurchep  god  with  that  we  mow,    and  thank  hym 

bothe,  this  is  my  cast, 
of  the  tyme  that  is  comynge  now,    flFor  now  is  cum 

mercy  and   venjauns  is  past; 
good  wyl  be  bom  for  mannys  prow,    to  brynge  us 

to   blysse  that  ever  shal  last. 
Contemplacum:   lystenyth,   sovereynes,  here  is  a  con- 

*  clusyon : 
how  the  Aue  was  mad  here  is  lemyd  us,  265 

the     aungel     seyd:     AVE,     G(RAT)IA     PLENA, 

D(OMIN)US  TECUM, 
BENEDICTA  TU  IN  MULIERIBUS. 
Elyzabeth  seyd:  ET  BENEDICTUS 
FRUCTUS  VENTRIS  TUI,  thus  the  church  addyd 

MARIA  and  IH(ES)US  her. 
who  seyth  oure  ladyes  sawtere  dayly,  flfor  a  ger  thus,  i?© 
he  hath  pardon  ten  thowsand  and  eyte  hundryd  ger. 

Than  ferther  to  oure  matere  for  to  p(ro)cede, — 

Mary  with  Elizabeth  abod  ther  stylle 

iij  monthys  fully,  as  we  rede, 

thankynge  god  with  hertly  wylle.  175 

A!  lord  god!  what  hous  was  this  on 

that  [held]  these  childeryn  and  here  moders  to, 

as  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Ih(es)us  and  John, 

and  Joseph  and  gakarye  also. 

and  evyr  our  lady  abod  stylle  thus,  xso 

tyl  John  was  of  his  modyr  bom, 

and  than  gakarye  spak,  i-wys, 

that  had  be  dowm  and  his  spech  lorn. 

166  GRATIA]  GIaMS    DOMINUS]  DUS  MS  169,  172, 
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x8s      he  and  Elizabeth  p(ro)phesyed  as  thus 
they  mad  BENEDICTUS  them  befom, 
and  so  MAGNIFICAT  and  BENEDICTUS 
flFyrst  in  that  place  ther  made  worn. 

Whan  all  was  done,  oure  lady  fre 

toke  here  leve  than  aftere  this 
Z90     at  Elizabeth  and  gakarie, 

and  kyssyd  John,  and  gan  hym  blys. 

Now  most  mekely  we  thank  gu  of  gour  pacyens, 

and  beseke  gu  of  gour  good  supportacion. 

If  here  hath  be  seyd  ore  don  any  inconuenyens 
«95      we  asygne  it  to  gour  good  deliberac[ion], 

Besekynge  to  crystes  p(re)cious  passyon 

conserve  and  rewarde  gour  hed3rr  comynge. 

With  Aue  we  begunne  and  Aue  is  oure  conclusyon. 

AVE  REGINA  C[A]ELORUM,  to   oure  ladye   we 
synge. 


189]  MS  has  full  forms  than,  tliis  195  deHberaclon  ]  MS 
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[PLAY]  15.     [THE  NATIVITY.]  [82a] 

Joseph:  Lord!  what  travayl  to  man  is  wrought! 
Rest  in  this  wer[l]d  behovyth  hym  non; 
Octauyan,  oure  Emp(er)our,  sadly  hath  besought 
Oure  trybute  hym  to  here,  folk  must  forth  ichon, 
It  is  cryed  in  every  bourgh  and  cety  be  name.         5 
I  that  am  a  pore  tymbrewry[ght],  bom  of  the  blood 

of  dauyd, 
the  Emp(er)oures  comawndement  I  must  holde  with, 
and  ellys  I  were  to  blame. 

now,  my  wyiF  mary,  what  sey  ge  to  this  ? 
for  sekyr  nedys  I  must  flForth  wende  10 

onto  the  cyte  of  bedleem,  fer  hens  i-wys, 
thus  to  labore  I  must  my  body  bende. 
Maria:  Myn  husbond  and  my  spowse,  with  gow  wyl 

I  wende, 
A  syght  of  that  cyte  ffayn  wolde  I  se ; 
If  I  myght  of  myn  alye  ony  ther  flfynde,  xs 

it  wold  be  grett  joye  onto  me. 

Joseph :  My  spowse,  ge  be  with  childe,  I  fere  gow  to  kary, 
ffor  me  semyth  it  were  werkys  wylde; 
but  gow  to  plese  ryght  flfayn  wold  I, 
gitt  women  ben  ethe  to  greve  whan  thei  be  with  »o 

childe. 
now  latt  us  fforth  wende  as  fast  as  we  may, 
and  almyghty  god  spede  us  in  oure  jumay ! 


2  werldj  werd  MS  3,  7  Emperonr]  EmBrour  MS 
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[Scene  2] 

Maria:  A!  my  swete  husbond,  wold  ge  telle  to  me, 
what  tre  is  gon,  standynge  upon  gon  hylle? 
as  Joseph :  flForsothe,  mary,  it  is  clepyd  a  chery  tre ; 
In  tyme  of  gere  ge  myght  fFede  gow  theron  gour  fylle. 

Maria:  Tume  ageyn,  husbond,  and  beholde  gon  tre, 
how  that  it  blomyght  now  so  swetly! 
[^2h]  Joseph:  Cum  on,  mary,  that  we  worn  at  gon  cyte! 
30     or  ellys  we  may  be  blamyd,  I  telle  gow,  lythly. , 

Maria:  Now,  my  spowse,  I  pray  gow  to  behold 
how  the  cheryes  growyn  upon  gon  tre; 
fFor  to  haue  therof  ryght  fFayn  I  wold, 
and  it  plesyd  gow  to  labore  so  meche  for  me. 

35  Joseph :  gour  desyre  to  flFulfylle  I  shal  assay  sekyrly. 

Ow !  to  plucke  gow  of  these  cheries  it  is  a  werk  wylde, 

flfor  the  tre  is  so  hyg  it  wold  not  be  [don]  lyghtly, 

therfore  lete  hym  pluk  gow  cheryes  begatt  gow  with 

childe. 

Maria:  Now, good  lord,  I  pray  thegraunt  me  this  boun, 
40     to  haue  of  these  cheries,  and  it  be  gour  wylle. 
now  I  thank  [the],  god,  this  tre  bowyth  to  me  down ; 
I  may  now  gaderyn  anowe  and  etyn  my  fylle. 

Joseph:  Ow!  I  know  weyl  I  haue  oflFendyd  my  god 

in  trinyte, 
spekyng  to  my  spowse  these  vnkynde  wurdes; 
45     ffor  now  I  beleve  wel  it  may  non  other  be 

but  that  my  spowse  beryght  the  kyngys  son  of  blys, — 
he  help  us  at  oure  nede! 

86]  MS  has  fuU form  ihese  S7  don]  omit  MS  H  S9. 
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of  the  kynrede  of  lesse  worthely  were  ge  bore, 
kjmges  and  patryarkys  gow  beffore, 
all  these  wurthy  of  gour  kynred  wore,  50 

as  clerkys  in  story  rede. 

Maria :  Now,  gramercy,  husbond,  for  gour  report ! 
In  oure  weys  wysely  late  us  forth  wende. 
the  fadyr  all  myghty  he  be  oure  comfort! 
the  holy  gost  gloryous  he  be  oure  frende!  55 


[Scene  3]  [83  a] 

Joseph:  Heyl,  wurchepful  sere,  and  good  day! 
a  cetecyn  of  this  cyte  ge  seme  to  be, 
Of  herborwe  ffor  [my]  spowse  and  me  I  gow  pray, 
ffor  trewly  this  woman  is  fful  were, 

and  fayn  at  reste,  sere,  wold  she  be.  ^o 

we  woldeflFulffylle  the  byddynge  of  oure  emp(er)o(ure), 
ffor  to  pay  trybute  as  ryght  is  oure, 
and  to  kepe  oureselfe  ffrom  dolowre 

we  are  come  to  this  cyte. 

Ctues:  Sere,  ostage  in  this  towne  know  I  non,  65 

thin  wyfF  and  thu  in  for  to  slepe ; 
this  cete  is  besett  with  pepyl  every-won, 
and  gett  thei  ly  withowte  flFul  every  strete. 

withinne  no  wall,  man,  comyst  thu  now[ght], 
be  thu  onys  withinne  the  cyte  gate;  70 

onethys  in  the  strete  a  place  may  be  sow[ght], 
theron  to  rest  withowte  debate. 


58  my  ]  omtt  MS  H  61  emperoure  ]  emp6  MS  67  and 
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Joseph:  Nay,  sere,  debate  that  wyl  I  now[ght], 
all  suche  thyngys  passyn  my  powere, 
75     but  gitt  my  care  and  all  my  thought 
is  for  mary,  my  derlynge  dere. 

A!  swete  wyff,  what  shal  we  do? 
wher  shal  we  logge  this  nyght? 
Onto  the  fadyr  of  heffne  pray  we  so 
80      vs  to  kepe  ffrom  every  wykkyd  w[ygh]t. 

dues:  Good  man,  o  word  I  wyl  the  sey, 
if  thu  wylt  do  by  the  counsell  of  me, 
gonder  is  an  hous  of  haras  that  stant  be  the  wey, 
amonge  the  bestys  berbery d  may  ge  be. 

[83  b]  Maria :  Now  the  fadyr  of  hefne  he  mut  gow  gelde ! 
86      his  sone  in  my  wombe  forsothe  he  is; 

he  kepe  the  and  thi  good  be  fryth  and  flFelde! 

go  we  hens,  husbond,  for  now  tyme  it  is. 

But  h'erk  now,  good  husbond,  a  newe  relacyon 
90      which  in  my  self  I  know  ryght  well  : 

Crist  in  me  hath  take  incamacion, 

sone  wele  be  borne,  the  trowthe  I  fele. 

in  this  pore  logge  my  chawmere  I  take, 
here  for  to  abyde  the  blyssyd  byrth 
95      of  hym  that  all  this  wer[l]d  dude  make ; 
betwyn  my  sydys  I  fele  he  styrth. 

Joseph :  god  be  thin  help,  spowse,  it  swemyth  me  sore 
thus  febyly  loggyd  and  in  so  pore  degre 
goddys  sone  amonge  bestes  ffor  to  be  bore; 
»«>     his  woundyr  werkys  fFulfyllyd  must  be 
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in  a  hous  that  is  desolat,  withowty  any  wall, — 
ffyer  nor  wood  non  here  is. 
Maria:  Joseph,  myn  husbond,  abydyn  here  I  shal, 
ffor  here  wyl  be  bom  the  kyngys  sone  of  blys. 

Joseph:  Now,  jentyll  wyff,  be  of  good  myrth,  xos 

and  if  ge  wyl  owght  haue  telle  me  what  ge  thynk ; 
I  shal  not  spare  for  schep  nor  derth, — 
now  telle  me  gour  lust  of  mete  and  drynk. 

Maria:  ffor  mete  and  drynk  lust  I  ryght  now[ght], 
allmyghty  god  my  fode  shal  be.  "<> 

now  that  I  am  in  chawmere  brought, 
I  hope  ryght  well  my  chylde  to  se. 
Therfore,  husbond,  of  gour  honeste  [84  a] 

avoyd  gow  hens  out  of  this  place, 
and  I  alone  with  humylite  "s 

here  shal  abyde  goddys  hyg  grace. 

Joseph:  All  redy,  wyflF,  gow  for  to  plese, 
I  wyl  go  hens  out  of  gour  way, 
and  seke  sum  mydwyuys  gow  for  to  ese, 
whan  that  ge  trauayle  of  childe  this  day.  x»o 

ffare  well,  trewe  wyff,  and  also  clene  may  ! 
God  be  gour  comforte  in  trinyte! 

Maria:  to  god  in  hevyn  for  gow  I  pray, 
he  gow  p(re)serve  wherso  ge  be! 

hie  dum  Joseph  est  absens  parit  Maria  fiUum  vnigenitunu 
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[Scene  4] 

"5  Joseph :  Now  god,  of  whom  comyth  all  relefFe, 
and  as  all  grace  in  the  is  grownde, 
so  saue  my  wjrff  from  hurt  and  grefF 
tyl  I  sum  mydwyuys  for  here  haue  fownde! 
Travelynge  women  in  care  be  bownde 

130     with  grete  throwys  whan  thei  do  grone; 
god  helpe  my  wyfF  that  sche  not  swownde, 
I  am  ful  sory  sche  is  alone. 

It  is  not  conuenyent  a  man  to  be 
ther  women  gon  in  travalynge, 
13s     wherfore  sum  mydwyfF  flfayn  wold  I  se, 
my  wyif  to  helpe  that  is  so  genge. 

[84  b]  jeiomy:  Why  makyst  thu,  man,  suche  momyng? 

telle  me  sum  dele  of  gour  gret  mone. 
Joseph:  my  wyff  is  now  in  gret  longynge 
X40     trauelyng  of  chylde,  and  is  alone. 

fFor  godys  loue  that  sytt  in  trone, 

as  ge  [be]  mydwyuys  that  kan  gour  good, 

help  my  gonge  spowse  in  haste  anone, — 

I  drede  me  sore  of  that  fajrr  food. 
145  Salome :  be  of  good  chere  and  of  glad  mood ! 

we  ij  mydwyuys  with  the  wyll  go; 

ther  was  nevjrr  woman  in  such  plyght  stood, 

but  we  were  redy  here  help  to  do. 

My  name  is  Salomee,  all  men  me  knowe 
150     fFor  a  mydwyfF  of  wurthy  fame. 

whan  women  travayl  grace  doth  growe, 
theras  I  come  I  had  nevyr  shame. 

selomy:  and  I  am  gelomye,  men  knowe  my  name; 
we  tweyn  with  the  wyl  go  togedyr, 
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and  help  thi  wyflF  fro  hurt  and  grame.  155 

Com  forth,  Joseph,  go  we  strey[ght]  thedyr. 

Joseph:  I  thank  gow,  damys,  ge  comforte  my  lyff. 

streyte  to  my  spowse  walke  we  the  way. 

In  this  pore  logge  lyght  mary,  my  wyif, 

hyre  for  to  comforte  gode  frendys  assay.  160 

Salome:  We  dare  not  entre  this  logge  in  fay, 

ther  is  therin  so  gret  bryghtnes; 

mone  be  nyght  nor  sunne  be  day 

Shone  nevyr  so  clere  in  ther  lyghtnesse.  [85  a] 

selomye:  Into  this  hous  dare  I  not  gon,  165 

the  woundyrfful  lyght  doth  me  affray. 
Joseph :  than  wyl  myself  gon  in  alon, 

and  chere  my  wyflF  if  that  I  may. 


[Scene  5] 

All  heyl,  may  don  and  wyff !  I  say, 
how  dost  thu  fare?  telle  me  thi  chere. 
the  for  to  comforte  in  gesyne  this  day 
twejm  gode  mydwyuis  I  haue  brought  here. 

The  for  to  help,  that  art  in  harde  bonde, 
gelomye  and  Salomee  be  com  with  me; 
flFor  dowte  of  drede  withowte  thei  do  stond, 
and  dare  not  come  in  for  lyght  that  they  se. 

hie  maria  subridendo  dicat\ 

Maria :  The  myght  of  the  godhede  in  his  mageste 
wyl  not  be  hyd  now  at  this  whyle ; 
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the   chylde   that  is  bom  wyl  preve  his  modyr  fre, 
>8o     a  very  clene  mayde,  and  therfore  I  smyle. 

Joseph:  Why  do  ge  lawghe,  wyfi?  ge  be  to  blame; 
I  pray  gow,  spowse,  do  no  more  so, 
In  happ  the  mydwyuys  wyl  take  it  to  grame, 
and  at  gour  nede  helpe  wele  non  do. 
x85      Iff  ge  haue  nede  of  mydwyuys,  lo ! 
P(er)aventure  thei  wyl  gon  hens, 
therfore  be  sad,  and  ge  may  so, 
and  wynnyth  all  the  mydwyuis  good  diligens. 

[^hh]  Maria:  husbond,  I  pray  gow  dysplese  gow  nowfght], 
190      thow  that  I  lawghe  and  gret  joye  haue. 

here  is  the  chylde  this  werde  hath  wrought, 
born  now  of  me  that  all  thynge  shal  saue. 
Joseph :  I  aske  gow  grace,  for  I  dyde  raue, 
O,  gracyous  childe,  I  aske  mercy ! 
195      as  thu  art  lord  and  I  but  knaue, 
fforgeue  me  now  my  gret  foly! 

Alas!  mydwyuis,  what  haue  I  seyd? 
I  pray  gow  com  to  us  more  nere, 
ffor  here  I  fynde  my  wyff  a  mayd, 
200      and  in  here  arme  a  chylde  hath  here; 
bothe  mayd  and  modyr  sche  is  in  fere, 
that  god  wole  haue  may  nevyr  more  fayle. 
Salome:  modyr  on  erth  was  nevyr  non  clere, 
withowth  sche  had  in  byrth  travayle. 

805  gelomy :  In  byrth  trauayle  muste  sche  nedys  haue, 
or  ellys  no  chylde  of  here  is  born. 
Joseph:  I  pray  gow,  dame,  and  ge  vowchesaue, 
com  se  the  chylde  my  wyff  befom. 
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Salome:  Grete  god  be  in  this  place! 

Swete  systyr,  how  fare  ge?  aw 

Maria :  I  thank  the  fadyr  of  his  hyg  grace, 

his  owyn  son  and  my  chylde  here  ge  may  se. 

jelomye:  All  heyl,  mary,  and  ryght  good  mom! 

who  was  mydwyfe  of  this  flfayr  chylde? 
Maria:  he  that  nothynge  wyl  haue  forlorn  axs 

Sent  me  this  babe,  and  I  mayd  mylde. 

gelomye:  with  honde  lete  me  now  towch  and  fele;       [86  a] 
yf  ge  haue  nede  of  medycyn, 
I  shal  gow  comforte  and  helpe  ryght  wele, 
as  other  woman,  yf  ge  haue  pyn.  aio 

Maria:  Of  this  fayr  b3rrth,  that  here  is  myn, 
peyne  nere  grevynge  fele  I  ryght  non. 
I  am  clene  mayde  and  pure  virgyn, 
tast  with  gour  hand  gour  self  alon. 

ktc  palpat  zelomye  beatam  virginem^  dicens : 

selomy:  O  myghtfuUe  god!  haue  mercy  on  me!  225 

a  merveyle  that  nevyr  was  herd  befom 
here  opynly  I  fele  and  se,— 
a  fa3rr  chylde  of  a  mayden  is  bom, 
and  nedyth  no  waschynge  as  other  don. 
fFul  clene  and  pure  forsoth  is  he,  330 

withowtyn  spott  or  ony  polucyon, 
his  modyr  nott  hurte  of  virgynite. 

Coom  nere,  good  systyr  Salome; 

beholde  the  brestys  of  this  clene  mayd, 

fful  of  fayr  mylke  how  that  thei  be,  23s 

and  hyre  chylde  dene,  as  I  fyrst  sayd  ; 

as  other  ben  now[ght]  fowle  arayd, 

but  clene  and  pure  both  modyr  and  chylde. 
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of  this  matyr  I  am  dysmayd, 
«4o     to  se  them  both  thus  vndefyled. 

Salome:  It  is  not  trewe,  it  may  nevjrr  be, 
that  bothe  be  clene  I  can  not  beleve; 
a  maydes  mylke  never  man  dyde  se, 
ne  woman  here  chylde  withowte  grett  greve. 

[86b]      I  shal  nevjrr  trowe  it  but  I  it  preve, 
with  hand  towchynge  but  I  assay; 
in  my  conscience  it  may  nevyr  cleve 
that  sche  hath  chylde  and  is  a  may. 

Maria :  gow  for  to  put  clene  out  of  dowth, 
250     towch  with  gour  hand  and  wele  asay, 

wysely  ransake  and  trye  the  trewthe  owth, 
whethyr  I  be  fowlyd  or  a  clene  may. 

kic  tangit  Salomee  Marut^  et  cum  arescit  mantis  etus  uluerando^  et 
quasi  JUndo  dicitx 

Salomee :  Alas !  Alas !  and  weleaway ! 
fFor  my  grett  dowth  and  fals  beleve, 
855      myne  hand  is  ded  and  drye  as  claye, 
my  fals  vntrost  hath  wrought  myscheve. 

Alas !  the  tyme  that  I  was  bom ! 
thus  to  offende  agens  goddys  myght! 
myn  handys  power  is  now  all  lorn, 
260     styfF  as  a  stykke,  and  may  now[ght]  plyght, 
fFor  I  dede  tempte  this  mayde  so  bryght, 
and  holde  agens  here  pure  clennes; 
in  grett  myscheff  now  am  I  pyght, 
Alas!  alas!  for  my  lewdnes. 
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O !  lord  of  myght,  thu  knowyst  the  trowth,  265 

that  I  haue  evjrr  had  died  of  the. 

On  every  power  whyght  evyr  I  haue  rowthe, 

and  gove  hem  almes  for  loue  of  the. 

Bothe  wyflF  and  wedowe  that  askyght  for  the, 

and  frendles  chyldryn  that  haddyn  gret  nede,  '^o 

I  dude  them  cure  and  all  for  the,  [87  a] 

and  toke  no  rewarde  of  them  nor  mede. 

Now  as  a  wrecch,  fFor  fals  beleve 
that  I  showyed  in  temptynge  this  mayde, 
my  hand  is  ded  and  doth  me  greve.  %n 

Alas!  that  evyr  I  here  assayde! 
Angelu3:  woman,  thi  sorwe  to  haue  delayde 
wurchep  that  childe  that  ther  is  bom: 
towch  the  clothis  ther  he  is  layde, 
ffor  he  shal  saue  all  that  is  lorn.  aso 

Salomee :  O !  gloryous  chylde  and  kynge  of  blysse ! 
I  aske  gow  mercy  for  my  trespace, 
I  knowlege  my  synne,  I  demyd  amys, 
O!  blyssyd  babe,  grawnt  me  sum  grace! 
Of  gow,  mayde,  also  here  in  this  place,  ass 

I  aske  mercy,  knelynge  on  kne! 
moste  holy  mayde,  grawnt  me  solace, 
Sum  wurde  of  comforte  sey  now  to  me. 

Maria:  As  goddys  aungel  to  gow  dede  telle, 
my  chylde  is  medycyn  flFor  every  sor;  •90 

towch  his  clothis,  be  my  cowncelle, 
goure  hand  ful  sone  he  wyl  restor. 

htc  Salomee  tangit  finibriafn  Chrfistji\  dicens: 
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Salomee:  A!  now  blyssyd  be  this  chylde  euermore! 
the  sone  of  god  forsothe  he  is. 
995      [he]  hath  helyd  myn  hand  that  was  forlore, 
thorwe  ffals  beleve  and  demynge  amys. 

[87  b]      In  every  place  I  shal  telle  this, 

Of  a  clene  mayde  that  god  is  bom, 
and  in  oure  lyknes  god  now  clad  is, 
300      mankend  to  saue  that  was  forlorn; 

his  modyr  a  mayde  as  sche  was  befom, 
natt  fowle  polutyd  as  other  women  be, 
but  fayr  and  fresche  as  rose  on  thorn, 
lely  wyte,  clene  with  pure  virginyte. 

305      Of  this  blyssyd  babe  my  leve  now  do  I  take, 
and  also  of  gow,  hyg  modyr  of  blysse : 
Of  this  grett  meracle  more  knowlege  to  make 
I  shal  go  telle  it  in  iche  place,  i-wys. 
Maria :  ffare  wel,  good  dame,  and  god  gour  way  wysse ! 
3x0     In  all  gour  jumay  god  be  gour  spede ! 

and  of  his  hyg  mercy  that  lord  so  gow  blysse 
that  ge  nevyr  offende  more  in  word,  thought,  nor 
dede. 

selomy:  And  I  also  do  take  my  leve  here 
of  all  this  blyssyd  good  company, 
3»5      praynge  gour  grace  bothe  fere  and  nere 
on  us  to  spede  gour  endles  mercy. 

Joseph :  The  blyssyng  of  that  lord,  that  is  most  myghty, 
mote  sprede  on  gow  in  every  place! 
Of  all  gour  enmyes  to  haue  the  victory, 
3ao      God,  that  best  may,  grawnt  gow  his  grace  !    Amen ! 
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Angelus  ad  fastores  dicit  Gl(or)ia  in  excelsis  deo,  1  UwU/ 

Ang(e)l(u)9\  Joye  to  god  that  sytt  in  hevjm, 
and  pes  to  man  on  erthe  grownde! 
A  chylde  is  bom  benethe  the  levyn, 
thurwe  hym  many  flfolke  shul  be  vnbownde. 
Sacramentys  ther  shul  be  vij  s 

wonnjm  thorwe  that  childys  wounde, 
Therfore  I  synge  a  joyful  stevene, 
the  flowre  of  frenchep  now  is  founde ! 
God  that  wonyght  on  hyg 

he  is  gloryed  mannys  gost  to  wynne,  « 

he  hath  sent  salue  to  mannys  synne, 
pes  is  comyn  to  mannys  kynne 
thorwe  goddys  hyje  wysdam,  I  say. 

1^  "pastor :  Maunfras,  Maunfras,  felawe  m)m ! 

I  saw  a  grett  lyght  with  shene  shyne,  ,5 

git  saw  I  nevyr  so  mervely  sjme 

Shapyn  upon  the  skyes. 

It  is  bryghtere  than  the  sunne  bem; 

It  comyth  ryght  ouer  all  this  rem; 

Evyn  above  bedleem  ao 

I  saw  it  brenne  thryes. 

ij^  p<i8tor :  Thu  art  my  brother  boosras, 
I  haue  beholdyn  the  same  pas, 
I  trowe  it  is  tokenynge  of  gras 
that  shynynge  shewyght  befom.  [89  al 
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Balaam  spak  in  p(ro)phesye, 
a  lyght  shuld  shyne  upon  the  skye 
whan  a  sone  of  a  mayd  marye 
in  bedleem  were  i-bom. 

30  tt;**  pastor :  thow  I  make  lytyl  noyse, 

I  am  an  herde  that  hattyht  Moyse; 

I  herde  carpynge  of  a  creyse 

Of  Moyses  in  his  lawe. 

Of  a  mayd  a  bame  bom 
35     on  a  tre  he  shulde  be  torn, 

delyver  folkys  that  am  forlom, 

The  chylde  shulde  be  slawe. 

i^  pastor :  Balaam  spak  in  p(ro)phecie, 
out  of  Jacob  shuld  shyne  a  skye, 

40     many  flFolke  he  shulde  bye 
with  his  bryght  blood. 
Be  that  bryght  blod  that  he  shulde  blede 
he  shal  us  brynge  fro  the  develys  drede, 
as  a  duke  most  dowty  in  dede, 

45      thorwe  his  deth  on  rode. 

ijua  pastor :  Amos  spak  with  mylde  methe : 
A  frute  swettere  than  bawmys  brethe, 
his  deth  shuld  slen  oure  sowlys  deth, 
and  drawe  us  all  from  helle. 
£o     Therfore  such  lyght  goth  befom 
[89  b]      in  tokyn  that  the  childe  is  bom 
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which  shal  saue  that  is  forlorn. 
As  p(ro)phetys  gonne  spelle. 

iij^  pastor :  Danyel,  the  p(ro)phete  thus  gan  speke : 
wyse  god  from  woo  us  wreke!  55 

thi  bryght  hevyn  thu  to-breke 
and  medele  the  with  a  mayde! 
This  p(ro)phecye  is  now  spad, 
Cryst  in  oure  kende  is  clad, 

therfore  mankend  may  be  glad,  60 

As  p(ro)phetys  befom  han  seyd. 

Cantent :  Gloria  in  excelsis  deo. 

t  **»  pastor :  The  p(ro)phecye  of  Boosdras  is  spedly  sped, 
now  leyke  we  hens  as  that  lyght  us  lede; 
myght  we  se  onys  that  bryght  on  bed, 
oure  bale  it  wolde  vnbynde.  65 

We  shulde  shadyr  for  no  shoure, — 
buske  we  us  hens  to  bedleem  boure 
to  se  that  fayr  fresch  flowre. 
the  mayde  mylde  in  m)mde. 

y**»  pastor :  lete  us  foUwe  with  all  oure  myght,  7© 

with  songe  and  myrth  we  shul  us  dyght, 
and  wurchep  with  joye  that  wurthy  wyght 
that  lord  is  of  mankynne. 
lete  us  go  fforthe  fast  on  hye, 

and  honowre  that  babe  wurthy  lye  [90  a] 

with  merthe,  songe,  and  melodye, —  76 

haue  do!  this  songe  begynne! 

tunc  ^torfs  cantahunt :  Stella  celi  extirpauit^  quo  ffacjto  Hmnt  ad 
querendum  Christum, 

53,  64,  58  ]  prophet  etc.  ]  fipbet  etc.  MS  62  a  B  »  written  in 
the  margin  here  in  the  MS,  an  A  at  line  yS,  and  a  C  at  line  go,  H 
follows  this  suggested  redrrangement^  although  the  original  arrangement 
seems  quite  as  satisfactory,  58,  62,  69,  75  ]  MS  has  full  forms  tihis. 

The,  the,  and  65  bale  ]  late  hand  substitutes  sorwe,  which  H  accepts 
66  shadyr  ]  MS  and  H ;  later  hand  substitutes  not  let  67  bnske  j 
MS  and  H;  later  hand  substitutes  GK)  after  77  facto]  ftoMS 
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[Scene  2;  On  the  road  to  Bethlehem.] 

t**  pastor :  Ey !  Ey !  this  was  a  wond3rr  note, 
that  was  now  songyn  above  the  sky; 
80     I  haue  that  voys  flFul  wele  I-wote: 
thei  songe  gle,  glo,  glory. 

ij^  pastor :  Nay,  so  mot  [I]  the,  so  was  it  now[ght], 
I  haue  that  songe  fFul  wele  i-num, 
in  my  wytt  weyl  it  is  wrought: 
«5     It  was  gle,  glo,  glas,  glum. 

iij^  pastor :  The  songe  methought  it  was  glory, 
and  aftyrwarde  he  seyd  us  to: 
ther  is  a  chylde  bom  shal  be  a  prynce  myghty, 
fFor  to  seke  that  chylde  I  rede  we  go. 

[Scene  3:  In  the  Stable.] 

90  i^  pastor :  heyle,  floure  of  floures !  fayrest  i-fownde ! 

heyle,  perle  peerles,  prime  rose  of  prise! 

heyl,  blome  on  bedde!  we  shul  be  vnbownde 

with  thi  blody  woundys  and  werkys  full  wyse. 

heyl,  god  grettest,  I  grete  the  on  grownde! 
95     the  gredy  devyl  shal  grone  grysly  as  a  gryse, 

whan  thu  wynnyst  this  worlde  with  thi  wyde  wounde, 

and  puttyst  man  to  paradys  with  plenty  of  prys. 

to  loue  the  is  my  delyte, 
[90  b]     heyl,  floure  fayr  and  fre! 
xoo      lyght  from  the  trynyte! 

heyl!  blyssyd  mote  thu  be! 

heyl,  mayde  fayrest  in  sight! 

ijiu  pastor :  heyl,  floure  ovyr  ffloure,  fowndyn  in  fryght ! 
heyl,  Cryst  kynde  in  oure  kyth! 
,^,5      heyl,  werker  of  wele  to  wonyn  us  wyth ! 

82  mot  I]  moty  MS    nowght]  nowth  MS  84  wytt]  last 

two  letters  illegible  in  MS  86]  MS  has  full  form  The 
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heyl,  wynnere,  i-wys! 

heyl,  flFormere  and  ffrende! 

heyl,  flFellere  of  the  fende ! 

heyl,  clad  in  oure  kende! 

heyl,  prince  of  paradys !  "o 

iij^ paster:  heyl,  lord  ouerlordys  that  lyggest  ful lowe ! 
heyl,  kynge  ovyr  kjmges,  thi  kynrede  to  knowe! 
heyl,  comely  kny[ght],  the  deuyl  to  ouerthrowe! 
heyl,  floure  of  alle ! 

heyl,  werkere  to  wynne  xn 

bodyes  bowndyn  in  synne! 
heyl,  in  a  bestys  bynne 
bestad  in  a  stalle! 

Joseph:  herdys  on  hylle,    bethe  not  sty  lie, 

but  seyth  gour  wylle    to  many  a  man,  x«« 

how  god  is  bom    this  mery  mom; 

.  that  is  forlorn    fyndyn  he  can. 

i^  pastor :  we  shul  telle    be  dale  and  hylle 
how  harwere  of  helle    was  bom  this  nyght 
myrth  is  to  melle    and  fendys  to  quelle,  t^i 

that  were  so  felle    agens  his  ryght. 

ij^  pastor:  ffare  wel,  babe  and  bame  of  blys!  [^1*] 

ffare  wel,  lord  that  lovely  is ! 
the  to  wurchep  thi  feet  I  kys, 

on  knes  to  the  I  falle.  130 

The  to  wurchep  I  falle  on  kne, 
all  this  wer[l]d  may  joye  of  the ; 
now  farewell,  lorde  of  gret  pouste ! 

ja,  farewel  kynge  of  alle ! 

iij^  pastor :  Thow  I  be  the  last  that  take  my  leve,      ,35 
git,  fayre  mullynge,  take  it  not  at  no  greve. 

118  knyght]  knyth  MS  181,  186]  MS  has  full  forms 

The,  Thow  182  werld]  werd  MS 
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now,  fayre  babe,  wele  mut  thu  cheve! 
fFayr  chylde,  now  haue  good  day! 
fFareweyl,  myn  owyn  dere  derlyng! 
140     I-wys,  thu  art  a  ryght  fayr  thyng. 
fFarewel,  my  lorde  and  my  swetyng! 
fFarewel,  bom  in  pore  aray! 

Maria:  Now  ge  herdmen,  wol  mote  ge  be! 
fFor  goure  omage  and  gour  syngynge 
«45      my  sone  shal  aqwyte  gow  in  hefne  se, 

and  geve  gow  all  ryght  good  hendynge.     Amen. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  YORK  PLAYS. 

Many  emendations  have  been  suggested  for  this  text. 
Most  of  them  are  entirely  futile,  though  some  are  sugges- 
tive. I  have  noted  in  the  variants  all  that  seem  in  any  way 
significant.  The  articles  referred  to  are:  Holthausen,  Bet- 
trdge  zur  Erkldrung  und  Text-Kritik  der  York  Plays, 
Herrig's  Archiv  86.411-428,  and  Holthausen,  Zu  Alt-  und 
Miiteknglischen  Dichtungen,  Anglia  21.  443,  both  of  these 
referred  to  as  H;  Kolbing,  Kleine  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrung 
und  Text'Kritik  Vor-Shakespere'scher  Dramen,  Engl.  Stud.  20. 
187-190,  21.  162-176,  referred  to  as  K ;  Hall,  Text  Emen- 
dation of  the  York  Plays,  Engl.  Stud.  9.  460-469.  Two  other 
articles  which  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  these  particular 
plays  are :  Luick,  Text-Kritik  der  Spiele  von  York,  Anglia 
22.  384,  and  Coblentz,  Suggested  Rime  Emendations,  Mod. 
Lang.  Notes  10.  77-81. 
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Xn.    THE  SPICERS. 
[The  Prophets,  The  Annunciation,  and  the  Visitation.]  [42  a] 

[Scene  1] 

[Prologue:]  Lord  God,  grete  meruell  es  to  mene, 
How  man  was  made  withouten  mysse, 
And  sette  whare  he  sulde  euer  haue  bene 
Withouten  bale,  bidand  in  blisse. 
And  howe  he  lost  pat  comforth  clene,  5 

And  was  putte  oute  fro  paradys. 
And  sithen  what  sorouse  [s]or  warre  sene 
Sente  vnto  hym  and  to  al  his. 
And  how  ihey  lay  lange  space 

In  helle  lokyn  fro  lyght,  10 

Tille  God  graunted  pam  grace 

Of  helpe,  as  he  hadde  hyght. 
pan  is  it  nedfuU  for  to  neven. 
How  prophettis  all  good  counsailes  kende, 
Als  prophet  Amos  in  his  Steven,  15 

Lered  whils  he  in  his  liffe  gun  lende. 
DEUS  PATER  DISPOSUIT  SALUTEM  FIERI  IN 

MEDIO  TERR[A]E,  ETCK 
He  sais  pus,  god  pe  fadir  in  heuen 
Ordand  in  erthe  man  kynde  to  mende; 
And  to  grayth  it  with  godhede  euen, 
His  sone  he  saide  pat  he  suld  sende,  m 

To  take  kynde  of  man-kyn 

In  a  mayden  full  mylde; 
So  was  many  saued  of  syn 

And  the  foule  fende  be-gyled. 

7  8or]  so  S;  for  MS  19  enen]  euen  MS  after  16 

TERKAE]  TEERE  MS 
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as     And  for  the  feende  suld  so  be  fedd 
Be  tyne,  and  to  no  treuth  take  tentt, 
God  made  pat  mayden  to  be  wedde, 
Or  he  his  sone  vnto  hir  sentte. 
So  was  the  godhede  closed  and  cledde 
30     In  wede  of  weddyng  whare  th[e]y  wente. 
And  pat  oure  blysse  sulde  so  be  bredde, 
Ful  many  materes  may  be  mente. 
QUONLAM   IN  SEMINE  TUO  BENEDICENTUR 
OMNES  GENTES,  &C. 
[42  b]      God  hymself  sayde  this  thynge 
To  Abraham  als  hym  liste, 
35      Of  thy  sede  sail  vppe  sprynge 
Wharein  folke  sail  be  bliste. 
To  proue  thes  prophettes  ordande  er, 
Als  I  say  vnto  olde  and  yenge, 
He  moued  oure  myscheues  for  to  merr; 
40     For  thus  he  prayed  god  for  this  thynge, 

[RJORATE  C[A]ELI  DESUPER, 

Lord,  late  pou  doune  at  thy  likyng 

I)e  dewe  to  fall  fro  heuen  so  ferre, 

For  than  the  erthe  sail  sprede  and  sprynge 
45      A  seede  pat  vs  sail  saue, 

pat  nowe  in  blisse  are  bente. 

Of  clerkis  who-so  will  craue, 
pus  may  per-gatis  be  mente: 

pe  dewe  to  pe  gode  halygaste 
50     May  be  remeued  in  mannes  mynde, 

The  erthe  vnto  pe  mayden  chaste. 

By-cause  she  comes  of  erthely  kynde. 

27  wedde]  so  S,  wedded  MS  30  they]  so  K,  thy  MS 

S  sho  H  37  er]  MS  has  this  at  beginning  0/38,  S  follows 

MS  and  inserts  a  wer  at  end  of  87  41  RORATE  CAELI  ] 

ORATE  CELT,  MS,  S  44  the]  of  K  46  bente] 

blente  H 
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pir  wise  wordis  ware  noght  wroght  in  waste, 

To  wafFe  and  wende  away  als  wynde, 

For  this  same  prophett  sone  in  haste  ss 

Saide  forthermore,  als  folkes  may  fynde: 

PROPTER  HOC  DABIT  DOMINUS  IPSE  VOBIS 

SIGNUM,  &C. 
Loo !  he  sais  pus,  god  sail  gyfFe 

Here-of  a  [sygne]  to  see 
Tille  all  pat  lely  lyffe. 

And  pis  pare  sygne  salbe.  60 

ECCE   VIRGO  CONCIPIET,    ET  PARIET  FILI- 

UM,  &C. 
Loo!  he  sais  a  mayden  mon. 
Here  on  this  molde  mankynde  omell, 
Ful  clere  consayue  and  here  a  sonne, 
And  neven  his  name  Emanuell. 
His  kyngdom,  pat  euer  is  be-gonne,  ^s 

Sail  never  sese,  but  dure  and  dwell; 
On  dauid  sege  pore  sail  he  wonne, 
His  domes  to  deme  and  trueth  to  telle. 
ZELUS  DOMINI  FACIET  HOC,  &c.  [48a] 

He  says  luffe  of  oure  Lorde 

All  pis  sail  ordan  panne,  7» 

That  mennes  pees  and  accorde 

To  make  with  erthely  manne. 
More  of  pis  mayden  me  meves  [he], 
This  prophett  sais  for  oure  socoure, 
EGREDIETUR  VIRGA  DE  JESSE,  ,5 

A  wande  sail  brede  of  Jesse  boure  : 
And  of  pis  same  also  sais  hee. 


68  sygne]  eyngne  MS,  S  63  Fnl]  sal  K  70  ordan] 

ordan  MS  78  me  ]  omit  Hall     meves  ]  menes  H 

he]  omit  MS 
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Vppone  pat  wande  sail  springe  a  floure, 
Wher-on  pe  haly  gast  sail  be, 
80     To  goveme  it  with  grete  honnoure. 
That  wande  me3mes  vntill  vs 

pis  mayden,  even  and  mome. 
And  pe  floure  is  Jesus, 
pat  of  pat  blyst  bees  borne, 
85     pe  prophet  Johell,  a  gentill  Jewe, 

Som-tyme  has  saide  of  pe  same  thyng  : 

He  likenes  criste  euen  als  he  knewe. 

Like  to  pe  dewe  in  doune  commyng, 

ERO    QUASI  ROS  ET  VIRGO  ISRAELL  GER- 

MINABAT  SICUT  LILIUM. 
pe  maiden  of  Israeli  al  newe, 
90     He  sais,  sail  here  one  and  forthe  brynge, 
Als  pe  lelly  floure  full  faire  of  hewe. 
pis  me3mes  sa  to  olde  and  genge 
pat  pe  hegh  haly  gaste 

Come  oure  myschefFe  to  mende 
95      In  marie  mayden  chaste, 

When  god  his  sone  walde  sende. 
pis  lady  is  to  pe  lilly  lyke, 
pat  is  by-cause  of  hir  clene  liffe. 
For  in  pis  worlde  was  never  slyke, 
100      One  to  be  mayden,  modir,  and  wyffe, 
[43  b]      And  hir  Sonne  kyng  in  heuen-ryke, 
Als  oft  es  red  be  reasouiie  ryfe. 
And  hir  husband  bath  maister  and  meke. 
In  charite  to  stynte  all  striffe. 
.05     pis  passed  all  worldly  witte. 

How  god  had  ordand  paim  panne. 


88  like]  right  K  103  mateter]  myldeK  106  Jaim] 

omit  K 
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In  hir  one  to  be  knytte, 

Godhed,  maydenhed,  and  manne. 
Bot  of  pis  werke  grete  witnes  was 
With  forme-flfaders,  all  folke  may  telle,  "o 

Whan  Jacob  blyst  his  sone  Judas, 
He  told  pe  tale  paim  two  emell; 

NON  AUFERETUR  S[C]EPTRUM  DE  JUDA, 
[DONEC]  UENIAT  QUI  MITTENDUS  EST. 
He  sais  pe  septer  sail  noght  passe 
Fra  iuda  lande  of  Israeli, 

Or  he  comme  pat  god  ordand  has  «is 

To  be  sente,  feendis  force  to  fell. 

ET  IPSE  ERIT  EXPECTACIO  GENCIUM. 
Hym  sail  alle  folke  abyde, 

And  stand  vn-to  his  steuen, 
Ther  sawes  wer  signified 

To  crist,  goddis  sone  in  heuen.  "o 

For  howe  he  was  sente,  se  we  more, 
And  howe  god  wolde  his  place  puruay, 
He  saide,  sonne,  I  sail  sende  byfore 
Myne  Aungell  to  rede  pe  thy  way. 

ECCE  MITTO  ANGELUM  MEUM  ANTE  FA- 
CIEM  TUAM  QUI  PREPARABIT  VIAM  TUAM 
ANTE  TE. 

Of  John  Baptist  he  menyd  pore,  "5 

For  in  erthe  he  was  ordand  ay, 
To  wame  pe  folke  pat  wilsom  wore 
Of  Cristis  comyng,  and  pus  gon  say: 

EGO  QUIDEM  BAPTIZO  IN  AQUA  VOS  AUTEM 
BAPTIZABIMINI  SPIRITU  SANCTO. 


after  112  DONEC]  so  K,  omit  MS,  S  116  To  be  sente] 

To  sende  H    feendis  ]  the  feendis  H  K 
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[44a]      Eftir  me  sail  come  nowe 
130         A  man  of  myghtis  mast, 
And  sail  baptis  gowe 

In  the  high  haly  gast. 
J)us  of  cristis  commyng  may  we  see 
How  sainte  Luke  spekis  in  his  gospell: 
135      Fro  god  in  heuen  es  sente,  says  he, 
An  aungell  is  named  Gabriell 
To  Nazareth  in  Galale, 
Where  pan  a  mayden  mylde  gon  dwell, 
f>at  with  Joseph  suld  wedded  be, 
MO     Her  name  is  Mary,  pus  gan  he  telle. 
To  god  his  grace  pan  grayd 

To  man  in  pis  manere. 
And  how  pe  Aungell  saide, 
Takes  hede,  all  pat  will  here. 

Tunc  cantat  angelus^ 

145  Angfelus] :  Hayle,  Marie !  full  of  grace  and  blysse, 
Oure  lord  god  is  with  pe. 
And  has  chosen  pe  for  his; 
Of  all  women  blist  mot  pou  be. 
Maria:  What  maner  of  halsyng  is  pis, 
150         pus  preuely  comes  to  me? 

For  in  myn  herte  a  thought  it  is, 
pe  tokenyng  pat  I  here  see, 

Tunc  cantat  angelus,  Ne  timeas  Maria. 

Ang[elu9]\  Ne  drede  pe  noght,  pou  mylde  marie, 
For  no-thyng  pat  may  be-falle, 
155      For  pou  has  fun  soueranly 
At  god  a  grace  ouer  othir  all. 

180  myghtis]  so  Hall,  myghtist  MS,  S  181  sail]  sail  lie K 
after  144  stage  direction  ]  here  and  elsewhere  in  a  i6th  .  cent,  hand 
145  Angelns  ]  here  &  hereafter  such  abbreviations  are  expanded  without 
further  note,  146  is  ]  lie  is  K  147  has  ]  he  has  K 

149  is  ]  say,  is  H  150  comes  ]  that  comes  £ 
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In  chastite  of  thy  bodye 

Consayue  and  here  a  childe  pou  sail; 

This  bodword  brynge  I  pe,  forthy 

His  name  Jesu  sail  pou  calle.  «6«> 

Mekill  of  myght  pan  sail  he  bee, 

He  sail  be  God  and  called  God  sonne. 

Dauid  sege,  his  fadir  free,  [44  b] 

Sail  God  hym  giffe  to  sytte  vppon; 

Als  kyng  for  euer  regne  sail  hee,  ^^s 

In  Jacob  house  ay  for  to  wonne. 

Of  his  kyngdome  and  dignite 

[Sail]  noo  man  erth[e]ly  knaw  ne  con. 

Maria:  pou  goddis  aungell,  meke  and  mylde, 
Howe  sulde  it  be,  I  the  praye,  «7o 

That  I  sulde  consayve  a  childe 
Of  any  man  by  nyght  or  daye? 
I  knawe  no  man  pat  shulde  haue  fyled 
My  maydenhode,  the  sothe  to  saye; 
Withouten  will  of  werkis  wilde,  '75 

In  chastite  I  haue  ben  ay. 

AngfelusJ:  The  Halygast  in  pe  sail  lighte, 
Hegh  vertue  sail  to  pe  holde, 
The  holy  birthe  of  the  so  bright, 
God  Sonne  he  sail  be  calde.  iSo 

Loo!  Elizabeth,  pi  cosyne,  ne  myght 
In  elde  consayue  a  childe  for  aide; 
pis  is  pe  sexte  moneth  full  ryght, 
To  her  pat  baran  has  ben  talde. 


162  Bonne]  SOfi  MS  168  inserted  by  a  late  hand  in  the 

margin    saU]8haUSMS    erihely]  ertUy  MS  S  170  1] 

syr,  I  K  180  sonne]  eonne,  forsothe  K  181  Loo] 

omit  K    ne]  omit  K  182  for  aide]  ful  balde  K 
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^^5 Maria:  Thou  aungell,  bUssid  messanger, 
Of  goddis  will  I  holde  me  payde, 
I  love  my  lorde  with  herte  dere. 
pe  grace  pat  he  has  for  me  layde — 
Goddis  handmayden,  lo!  me  here 

"90     To  his  wille  all  redy  grayd — 
Be  done  to  me  of  all  manere, 
[45  a]     Thurgh  thy  worde  als  pou  hast  saide. 


[Scene  2] 

Now  God,  pat  all  oure  hope  is  in, 

Thur[gh]  the  myght  of  pe  haly  gaste, 
195     Saue  pe,  dame,  fro  sak  of  synne, 

And  wisse  pe  fro  all  werkis  wast! 

Elyzabeth,  myn  awne  cos3me. 

Me  thoght  I  coveyte  alway  mast 

To  speke  with  pe  of  all  my  kynne, 
aoo     Therfore  I  comme  pus  in  pis  hast. 

El%z[aheth]:  Welcome,  mylde  Marie! 
Myne  aughen  cosyne  so  dere, 
Joiful  woman  am  L 
^at  I  nowe  see  pe  here. 
ao5     Blissid  be  pou  anely 

Of  all  women  in  feere. 
And  pe  frute  of  thy  body 
Be  blissid  ferre  and  nere! 

pis  is  io3rful  tydyng 
axo         pat  I  may  nowe  here  see 

187  dere  ]  full  dere  H  188  ^  grace  ]  for  ^  grace  H 

193>-196  S  asn^rns  to  Ang,^  and  divides  the  scenes  at  I.  igy.  No  such 
assignment  appears  in  MS,  and  there  is  no  division  into  scenes,  194 
Thtugli]  Thur  MS  196  of]  and  K 
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f  e  modyr  of  my  lord  kyng 

Thus-gate  come  to  me. 
Sone  als  pe  voyce  of  pine  haylsing 

Moght  myn  neres  antra  and  be, 
J>e  childe  in  my  wombe  so  yenge  »»s 

Makes  grete  myrthe  vnto  pe 

Maria:  Nowe  lorde,  blist  be  pou  ay! 

For  the  grace  pou  has  me  lente; 
Lorde  I  lofe  pe  god  verray, 

pe  sande  pou  hast  me  sente.  «»<> 

I  panke  pe  nyght  and  day, 

And  prayes  with  good  entente 
pou  make  me  to  thy  paye, 

To  pe  my  wille  is  wentte.  [45  b] 

ElizfabethJ:  Blissid  be  pou  grathely  grayed  ««5 

To  god  thurgh  chastite, — 
pou  trowed  and  helde  pe  payed 

At  his  wille  for  to  bee. 
All  pat  to  pe  is  saide 

Fro  my  lorde  so  free,  »3« 

Swilke  grace  is  for  pe  layde, 

Sail  be  fulfilled  m  pe. 

Maria:  [T]o  his  grace  I  will  me  ta. 

With  chastite  to  dele, 
pat  made  me  pus  to  ga  «35 

Omange  his  maidens  fele. 
My  saule  sail  louying  ma 

Vn-to  pat  lorde  so  lele, 
And  my  gast  make  ioye  alswa 

In  god  pat  es  my  hele.  tunc  cantat  Magnificat.      »*• 

212  come]  is  come  E  213  Sone]  omit  E  216  vnto 

^]  jtfSjMSrAx^:  alwayto^         219  Lorde]  <7OT{/ E       220  !«] 
Por^H  280  lorde]  lorde  god  E  283  To]  o  MS, 

[T]o  S  286  fele]  feele MS,  fele  S  after  240  tunc  cantat] 
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[46a]     Xffl.    THE  PEWTERERES  AND  FOUNDOURS. 

[Joseph's  Return.] 

[Scene  1] 

JosfephJ :  Of  grete  momyng  may  I  me  mene, 
And  walk  full  werily  be  pis  way, 
For  nowe  pan  wende  I  best  base  bene 
Att  ease  and  reste  by  reasonne  ay. 
5         For  I  am  of  grete  elde, 
Wayke  and  al  vnwelde, 

Als  ilke  man  se  it  maye, 
I  may  nowder  buske  ne  belde. 
But  owther  in  frith  or  felde, 
lo  For  shame  what  sail  I  saie 

That  pus-gates  nowe  on  myne  aide  dase 
Has  wedded  a  yonge  wenche  to  my  wifF, 
And  may  nogt  wele  tryne  over  two  strase? 
Nowe,  lorde,  how  langes  all  I  lede  pis  lifFi 
15         My  banes  er  heuy  als  lede, 

And  may  nogt  stande  in  stede, 

Als  kende  it  is  full  ryfe. 
Now,  lorde,  pou  me  wisse  and  rede, 
Or  sone  me  dryue  to  dede ! 
2o  I)ou  may  best  stynte  pis  striffe. 

For  bittirly  pan  may  I  banne 
The  way  I  in  pe  temple  wente, 
Itt  was  to  me  a  bad  barganne, 
For  reuthe  I  may  it  ay  repente. 
as         For  pare-in  was  ordande 

Vn-wedded  men  sulde  stande, 
Al  sembled  at  asent, 

S  £Tves  scene  as   "  Josepli  wandering  in  wilderness ;  his  house 
at  one  side."  1  me]  omtt  H  3  hase]  have  K 
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And  ilke  ane  a  drye  wande 
On  heght  helde  in  his  hand, 
And  I  ne  wist  what  it  ment.  30 

In-mange  al  othir  ane  bare  I; 
Itt  florisshed  faire,  and  floures  on  sprede, 
And  they  saide  to  me  for-thy 
J>at  with  a  wyffe  I  sulde  be  wedde. 
|>e  bargayne  I  made  pare,  35 

J>at  rewes  me  nowe  full  sare, 

So  am  I  straytely  sted. 
Now  castes  itt  me  in  care,  [46  b] 

For  wele  I  myght  euere  mare 

Anlepy  life  haue  led.  40 

Hir  werkis  me  wyrkis  my  wonges  to  wete, 
I  am  begiled;  how,  wate  I  nogt. 
My  xonge  wiffe  is  with  childe  full  grete, 
J>at  makes  me  nowe  sorowe  vnsought. 
J>at  reproffe  nere  has  slayne  me!  45 

For-thy  gifF  any  man  frayne  me 
How  pis  ping  may  be  wroght. 
To  gabbe  yf  I  wolde  payne  me, 
pe  lawe  standis  harde  [agayne]  me, 
To  dede  I  mon  be  broght.  50 

And  lathe  me  thinkep,  on  pe  todir  syde, 
My  wiff  with  any  man  to  defame, 
And  whethir  of  there  twa  pat  I  bide 
I  mon  nogt  scape  withouten  schame. 
pe  childe  certis  is  noght  myne —  55 

pat  reproffe  dose  me  pyne. 

And  gars  me  fle  fra  hame. 
My  liflF  gif  I  shuld  t3me, 
Sho  is  a  clene  virgine 
For  me,  withouten  blame,  «o 

93  saide]  saide  all  K  49  agayne]  agayns  MS 
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132  York,  Joseph  (II) 

But  wele  I  wate  thurgh  prophicie, 
A  maiden  clene  suld  bere  a  childe, 
But  it  is  nought-  sho,  sekirly, 
For-thy  I  wate  I  am  begiled. 
65         And  why  ne  walde  som  yonge  man  [ta]  hir? 
For  certis  I  thynke  ouer-ga  hir 

Into  som  wodes  wilde; 
Thus  thynke  I  to  stele  fra  hir. 
God  childe  ther  wilde  bestes  sla  hir, 
70  She  is  so  meke  and  mylde. 

Of  my  wendyng  wil  I  none  wame, 
Neuere  pe  lees  it  is  myne  entente 
To  aske  hir  who  gate  hir  pat  bame, 
gitt  wolde  I  witte  fayne  or  I  wente. 

[Scene  2] 

75     All  hayle!     God  be  here-in! 
t  Puella:  Welcome,  by  Goddis  dere  myght! 
[47  a]  JosfephJ:  Whare  is  pat  gonge  virgine, 
Marie,  my  berde  so  bright? 
i  Puella:  Certis,  Joseph,  ge  sail  vndirstande 
80     pat  sho  is  not  fuUe  farre  you  fra — 

Sho  sittis  at  hir  boke  full  faste  prayand 
For  gou  and  us  and  for  all  pa 

pat  oght  has  nede. 
But  for  to  tell  hir  will  I  ga 
85      Of  youre  comyng,  withouten  drede. 
[To  Uary] :  Haue  done!  and  rise  up,  dame. 

And  to  me  take  gud  hede! 
Joseph,  he  is  comen  hame. 
Maria:  Welcome,  als  God  me  spede! 
90     Dredles  to  me  he  is  full  dere, 

Joseph,  my  spouse,  welcome  er  yhe! 

65  And]  omit  H    ta]  take  MS 
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Jo8[eph]:  Gramercy,  Mary,  saie  what  chere, 
Telle  me  pe  soth,  how  es't  with  pe  ? 

Wha  has  ben  there? 
Thy  wombe  is  waxen  grete,  thynke  me,  95 

pou  arte  with  bame,  alias!  for  care! 
A!  maidens,  wa  worthe  gou! 
J>at  lete  hir  lere  swilke  lare. 
ii  PUella :  Joseph,  ge  sail  noght  trowe 

In  hir  no  febill  fare.  100 

Jos[eph] :  Trowe  it  noght  arme !  lefe  wenche,  do  way ! 
Hir  sidis  shewes  she  is  with  childe. 
Whose  is*t,  Marie? 
MarpaJ:  Sir,  CJoddis  and  youres. 

JosfephJ:  Nay!  nay! 

Now  wate  I  wele  I  am  begiled. 

And  resonne  why!  105 

With  me  flesshely  was  pou  neuere  fylid, 
And  I  forsake  [the]  here  for-thy. 
Say,  maidens,  how  es  pis? 
Tels  me  pe  sope,  rede  I; 
And  but  ge  do,  i-wisse,  "o 

pe  bargayne  sail  ge  aby. 
n  I\ieUa :  If  ge  threte  als  faste  as  yhe  can, 
pare  is  noght  to  saie  pere  till, 
For  trulye  her  come  neuer  noman, 
To  waite  her  body  with  non  ill  "5 

Of  this  swete  wight.  [47  b] 

For  we  haue  dwelt  ay  with  her  still. 
And  was  neuere  fro  hir  day  nor  nyght. 
Hir  kepars  haue  we  bene, 

and  sho  ay  in  oure  sight.  xa© 

108  Marie  ]  omt't  H  K  Nay,  nay  J  at  beginning  of  104  in  MS 
and  8,  H  A  K  suggest  this  arrangement^  for  rime^  but  omit  one  nay 
107  the]  it  MS  S;  Zupitza  suggests  this  emendation  116  her] 

the  K  116]  inserted  by  i6th  cent,  hand 
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Come  here  no  man  bytwene 
to  touche  pat  berde  so  bright. 
i  PueUa:  Na,  here  come  noman  in  pere  wanes, 
And  pat  euere  witnesse  will  we, 
115     Saue  an  Aungell  ilke  a  daye  anes, 
With  bodily  foode  hir  fedde  has  he, 
Othir  come  nane, 
Wharfore  we  ne  wate  how  it  shulde  be, 
But  thurgh  pe  haly  gaste  allone. 
130     For  truly  we  trowe  pis, 

[h]is  grace  with  hir  is  gone, 
For  sho  wroght  neuere  no  mys, 
we  witnesse  euere  ilkane. 
JosfephJ:  panne  se  I  wele  youre  menyng  is, 
135     pe  Aungell  has  made  hir  with  childe; 
Nay,  som  man  in  aungellis  liknesse 
With  somkyn  gawde  has  hir  begiled. 

And  pat  trow  I. 
For-thy  nedes  noght  swilke  wordis  wilde 
140     At  carpe  to  me  dissayuandly. 
We!  why  gab  ye  me  swa, 

and  feynes  swilk  fantassy? 
Alias,  me  is  full  wa! 
for  dule  why  ne  myght  I  dy? 
X45     To  me  pis  is  a  carfuU  cas, 

Rekkeles  I  raffe,  reste  is  my  rede, 
I  dare  loke  no  man  in  pe  face, 
Derfely  for  dole  why  ne  were  I  dede? 
Me  lathis  my  lifF! 
X50     In  temple  and  in  othir  stede 

like  man  till  hethyng  will  me  dryff. 


124  euere  witnesse  will]  will  enere  witnesse  H  181  his] 
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Was  neuer  wight  sa  wa, 
for  rathe  I  all  to-ryiF! 
Alias!  why  wrought  |)ou  swa, 

Marie,  my  weddid  wifFe?  xss 

Mar[%a]:  To  my  witnesse  grete  God  I  call, 

I>at  [I]  in  mynde  wroght  neuere  no  mysse. 
JosfephJ:  Whose  is  pe  childe  pou  art  with-all? 
MarfiaJ :  Youres,  sir,  and  pe  k3mgis  of  blisse. 
JosfephJ:  Ye?  and  hoo  pan?  [48a] 

Na,  selcouthe  tythandis  than  is  pis. 
Excuse  pam  wele  there  women  can. 
But,  Marie,  all  pat  sese  pe 

may  witte  pi  werkis  ere  wan; 
Thy  wombe  all  way  it  wreyes  pe,  tss 

pat  pou  has  mette  with  man. 
Whose  is  it?  als  faire  mot  ye  be-fall. 
Mar[iaJ:  Sir,  it  is  youres  and  Goddis  will. 
JosfephJ:  Nay,  I  ne  haue  noght  a-do  with-all, 
Neme  it  na  more  to  me!  be  still!  170 

pou  wate  als  wele  as  I, 
pat  we  two  same  flesshly 

Wrought  neuer  swilk  werkis  with  ill. 
Loke  pou  dide  no  folye 

Be-fore  me  preuely  17s 

Thy  faire  maydenhede  to  spill. 
But  who  is  pe  fader?  telle  me  his  name! 
Mar  [id] :  None  but  youre  self. 
Jos[ephJ :  Late  be,  for  shame! 

I  did  it  neuere,  pou  dotist  dame,  by  bukes  and  belles !  iso 
Full  sakles  shulde  I  here  pis  blame  afdr  pou  telles. 


157  I  ]  omit  MS  S,  suggested  by  K  157  ]  H  re-writes  the 

line  as  follows:  that  never  in  mynde  have  wrouglit  no  mysse 
160  hoo]  H  suggests  how,  apparently  taking  hoo  to  mean  whoy  bat 
hoo  can  mean  how  as  well  as  who  176  faire]  omit  H 
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For  I  wroght  neuere  in  worde  nor  dede 
Thyng  pat  shulde  marre  thy  maydenhede, 
To  touche  me  till. 
«85      For  of  slyk  note  war  litill  nede, 

Yhitt  for  myn  awne  I  wolde  it  fede, 
Might  all  be  still, 
parefore  pe  fadir  tell  me,  Marie. 
Mar[ia]\  But  God  and  yhow  I  knowe  right  none. 
*9oJos[ephJ:  A!  slike  sawes  mase  me  full  sarye, 
With  grete  momyng  to  make  my  mone. 
Therfore  be  nogt  so  balde 
I>at  no  slike  tales  be  talde, 
But  halde  pe  stille  als  stane. 
195     pou  art  yonge  and  I  am  aide, 
Slike  werkis  yf  I  do  walde, 
[48  b]         pase  games  fra  me  are  gane. 
Therfore,  telle  me  in  priuite 
whos  is  Je  childe  pou  is  with  nowe? 
»oo     Sertis,  per  sail  non  witte  but  we, 
I  drede  pe  lawe  als  wele  as  pou. 
MarpaJ:  Nowe  grete  God  of  his  myght, 
pat  all  may  dresse  and  dight, 
Mekely  to  pe  I  bowe! 
205         Rewe  on  pis  wery  wight, 

pat  in  his  herte  might  light 
pe  soth  to  ken  and  trowe. 
JosfephJ:  Who  had  thy  maydenhede,  marie,  has  pou 

oght  mynde? 
MarfiaJ:  For  suth,  I  am  a  mayden  clene. 
2XO  JosfephJ:  Nay,  pou  spekis  now  agayne  kynde, 
Slike  ping  myght  neuere  naman  of  mene. 
A  maiden  to  be  with  childe! 
pase  wer[d]is  fra  pe  ar  wilde — 
Sho  is  not  borne,  I  wene. 
206  has  ton  oght  ]  omtt  H  213  werdis  ]  werkis  MS  S 
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Mar[%a] :  Joseph,  yhe  ar  begiled,  .is 

With  synne  was  I  neuer  filid, 
Goddis  sande  is  on  me  sene. 
JosfephJ:  Goddis  sande!  yha  Marie!  (Jod  helpe! 
But  certis  pat  childe  was  neuere  oures  two. 
But  woman  kynde  gif  pat  list  yhelpe,  ««© 

Yhitt  walde  pei  naman  wiste  per  wo. 
MarfiaJ:  Sertis,  it  is  Groddis  sande, 

pat  sail  I  neuer  ga  fra. 
JosfephJ:  Yha!  Marie,  drawe  thyn  hande. 

For  forther  gitt  will  I  frande,  »•$ 

I  trowe  not  it  be  swa. 
pe  soth  fra  me  gif  pat  pou  layne, 
pe  childe  bering  may  pou  nogt  hyde; 
But  sitte  stille  here  tille  I  come  agayne, 
Me  bus  an  erand  here  beside.  330 

Mar  pa]:  Now,  grete  God,  [he]  you  wisse, 
And  mende  you  of  your  mysse 

Of  me,  what  so  betyde. 
Als  he  is  kyng  of  blysse, 

Sende  yhou  som  seand  of  pis,  [49  a] 

In  truth  pat  ye  might  bide. 


[Scene  3] 

JosfephJ:  Nowe,  lord  God,  pat  all  ping  may 
At  thine  owne  will  bothe  do  and  dresse, 
Wisse  me  now  som  redy  way 
To  walk  here  in  pis  wildimesse. 

Bot  or  I  passe  pis  hill, 

Do  with  me  what  God  will, 

220  yhelpe  ]  whelpe  H  222  <fc  223  ]  written  as  one  litte 

in  MS              231  he]  be  MS  S,  taking  wisse  as  an  adj,  =  vnse^  not 

as  vb.  =  guide 'y  but  cf.  line  23g  235  seand  ]  sande  H  K    I)is] 
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Owther  more  or  lesse, 
Here  bus  me  bide  full  stille 
a4s         Till  I  haue  slepid  my  fille, 
Myn  hert  so  heuy  it  is. 

[He  sleeps^  then  enter  Gabriel,] 

Ang[elu8] :  Waken,  Joseph,  and  take  bettir  kepe 

To  Marie,  pat  is  pi  felawe  fest. 
JoafephJ:  A!  I  am  full  werie,  lefe  late  me  slepe, 
9$o     Forwandered  and  walked  in  pis  forest. 
AngfelusJ:  Rise  vppe  and  slepe  na  mare! 
pou  makist  her  herte  full  sare, 
pat  loues  pe  alther  best. 
JosfephJ :  We !  now  es  pis  a  farly  fare, 
•55     For  to  be  cached  bathe  here  and  pare. 
And  nowhere  may  haue  rest 
Say,  what  arte  pou?  telle  me  this  thyng! 
AngfelmJ:  I  Gabriell,  Goddis  aungell  full  euen, 
pat  has  tane  Marie  to  my  kepyng, 
•60     And  sente  es  pe  to  say  with  steuen. 
In  lele  wedlak  pou  lede  pe; 
LefFe  hir  nogt,  I  forbid  pe, 

Na  syn  of  hir  pou  neuen. 
But  till  hir  fast  pou  spede  pe, 
a65         And  of  hir  noght  pou  drede  pe — 
It  is  Goddis  sande  of  heuen. 
The  childe  pat  sail  be  borne  of  her 
Itt  is  consayued  of  pe  haly  gast. 
[49  b]      All  joie  and  blisse  pan  sail  be  aftir, 
270     And  to  al  mankynde  nowe  althir-mast. 
Jesus  his  name  pou  calle. 
For  slike  happe  sail  hym  fall 

249  A,  <&  lefe]  omtt  K  254  We]  onut  K  255  For 
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Als  pou  saU  se  in  haste. 
His  pepuU  saff  he  sail 

Of  euyllis  and  angris  all,  975 

fat  pei  ar  nowe  enbraste. 
Jos[eph]:  And  is  this  soth,  aungell,  pou  saise? 
AngfelusJ:  Yha!  and  pis  to  taken  right, 
Wende  forthe  to  Marie  thy  wifFe  alwayse; 
Brynge  her  to  Bedlem  pis  ilke  nyght;  aso 

Ther  sail  a  childe  borne  be, — 
Goddis  sone  of  heuen  is  hee, 
And  man  ay  mast  of  myght. 
JosfephJ:  Nowe  lorde  god!  full  wele  is  me 

I>at  euyr  pat  I  pis  sight  suld  see,  *i$ 

I  was  neuer  [half]  so  light. 
For  for  I  walde  hir  pus  refused, 
And  sakles  blame  pat  ay  was  clere. 
Me  bus  pray  hir  halde  me  excused, 
Als  som  men  dose  with  full  god  chere.  ao© 


[Scene  4] 

Saie,  Marie  wiffe,  how  fares  pou? 
MarfiaJ :  fe  bettir,  sir,  for  yhou. 

Why  stande  yhe  pare?  come  nere. 
JosfephJ:  My  bakke  fayne  wolde  I  bowe. 

And  aske  fo[r]gifhesse  nowe,  ^95 

Wiste  I  pou  wolde  me  here. 
MarfiaJ :  Forgiffnesse,  sir!  late  be,  for  shame! 

Slike  wordis  suld  all  gud  women  lakke. 
JosfephJ :  Yha,  Marie,  I  am  to  blame 

For  wordis  lang  are  I  to  the  spak.  [60  a] 

278  and  ]  and  nim  E  285  2^  t»at]  omtt  K  A  HaU 

286  half]  ar  MS  S         287  hir  J  haue  hir  H  295  foi^ifnesse] 

fogifnesse  MS  299  Marie]  Marie  wyff  E 
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But  gadir  same  now  all  our  gere, 
Slike  poure  wede  as  we  were, 

And  pricke  pam  in  a  pak. 
Till  Bedlem  bus  me  it  here, 
305         For  litill  thyng  will  women  dere. 

Helpe  vp  nowe  on  my  bak! 

301  same  ]  omit  E  305  thyng  ]  omit  K 
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XIV.    THE  TILLE  THEKERS.    [The  Nativity.]      [51a] 

[Scene  1]  O 

Jos[ephJ :  All  weldand  God  in  Trinite, 
I  praye  pe,  lord,  for  thy  grete  myght, 
Vnto  thy  symple  seruand  see, 
Here  in  pis  place  wher  we  are  pight, 

oure  self  allone ;  s 

Lord,  graunte  vs  gode  herberow  pis  nyght 

within  pis  wone. 
For  we  haue  sought  both  vppe  and  doune, 
Thurgh  diuerse  stretis  in  pis, cite; 
So  mekill  pepull  is  comen  to  towne,  lo 

pat  we  can  nowhare  herbered  be, 

per  is  slike  prees; 
For  suthe  I  can  no  socoure  see, 

but  belde  vs  with  pere  bestes. 
And  yf  we  here  all  nyght  abide,  is 

We  shall  be  stormed  in  pis  steede; 
pe  walles  are  doune  on  ilke  a  side, 
I>e  ruffe  is  rayned  aboven  oure  hede, 

als  haue  I  roo, — 
Say,  Marie  doughtir,  what  is  thy  rede?  ao 

How  sail  we  doo? 
For  in  grete  nede  nowe  are  we  stedde. 
As  pou  thy  selffe  the  soth  may  see, 
For  here  is  nowthir  cloth  ne  bedde. 


12  ]  ther  slike  a  prees  es  E  14  vs  and  t>ero  ]  omit  H  K 

18  rayned]  rayned  Hall,   referring  to  E.  Dialect  Soc.  Diet,  i.to  and 
J.SI,  on  vb,  reave  =  to  blow  offy  to  unroof 
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as     And  we  are  weyke  and  all  werie, 

and  fayne  wolde  rest. 
Now,  gracious  god,  for  thy  mercie, 
wisse  vs  pe  best! 
MarfiaJ:  God  will  vs  wisse,  full  wele  witt  ge, 
30     fer-fore,  Joseph,  be  of  gud  chere. 
For  in  pis  place  borne  will  he  be 
pat  sail  vs  saue  fro  sorowes  sere, 

bothe  even  and  mome. 
Sir,  witte  ge  wele  pe  tyme  is  nere, 
35  hee  will  be  borne. 

JosfephJ:  pan  behoves  vs  bide  here  stille, 

Here  in  pis  same  place  all  pis  nyght. 
MarfiaJ:  ja,  sir,  forsuth  it  is  Goddis  will. 
JosfephJ:  pan  wolde  I  fayne  we  had  sum  light, 
40  what  so  befall. 

[61b]      It  waxes  right  myrke  vnto  my  sight, 

and  colde  withall. 
I  will  go  gete  vs  light  for-thy, 
And  fewell  fande  with  me  to  brynge. 
45 MarfiaJ:  All  weldand  God  yow  goueme  and  gy. 
As  he  is  sufferayne  of  all  thyng, 

for  his  grete  myght! 
And  lende  me  grace  to  his  louyng 
pat  I  me  dight! 
so     Nowe  in  my  sawle  grete  ioie  haue  I, 
I  am  all  cladde  in  comforte  clere, 
Now  will  be  borne  of  my  body 
Both  God  and  man  to-gedir  in  feere. 
Bliste  mott  he  be ! 
55     Jesu!  my  son  pat  is  so  dere! 

now  borne  is  he! 
Hayle  my  lord  God !  hayle  prince  of  pees ! 

86  here]  full  K 
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Hayle  my  fadir!  and  hayle  my  sone! 

Hayle  souereyne  sege  all  symies  to  sesse! 

Halye  God  and  man  in  erth  to  wonne!  6© 

Hayle  thurgh  whos  myht 
All  pis  worlde  was  first  be-gonne, 

merknes  and  light! 
Sone,  as  I  am  sympill  sugett  of  thyne, 
Vowchesaffe,  swete  sone,  I  pray  pe,  «5 

That  I  myght  pe  take  in  pe  armys  of  myne, 
And  in  pis  poure  wede  to  arraie  pe. 

Graunte  me  pi  bUsse, 
As  I  am  thy  modir  chosen  to  be 

in  sothfastnesse.  70 


[Scene  2] 

JosfephJ:  A!  lorde.  what  the  wedir  is  colde! 
pe  fellest  freese  pat  euere  I  felyd. 
I  pray  Gk>d  helpe  pam  pat  is  aide. 
And  namely  pam  pat  is  vnwelde, 

so  may  I  saie. 
Now,  gud  Gk)d,  pou  be  my  belde, 

as  pou  best  may. 
A!  lord  God!  what  light  is  pis 
pat  comes  shynyng  pus  sodenly? 
I  can  not  saie,  als  haue  I  blisse. 
When  I  come  home  vn-to  Marie 

pan  sail  I  spirre. 


64  sympill]  omit  E  65  I]  I  do  K  66  t»e]  tier  S 

68W1.IKJK 
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[Scene  3] 

A!  here[d]  be  god,  for  nowe  come  I. 
MarfiaJ:  je  ar  welcum,  sine. 

85  JosfephJ :  Say,  Marie  doghtir,  what  chere  with  pe  ? 
[52  a]  Jtfar/i'o/:  Right  goode,  Joseph,  as  has  been  ay. 

JosfephJ :  O  Marie !  what  swete  thyng  is  pat  on  thy  kne? 
MarfiaJ:  It  is  my  sone,  pe  soth  to  saye, 
pat  is  so  gud. 
^JosfephJ:  Wele  is  me  I  bade  pis  day 

to  se  pis  foode ! 
Me  merueles  mekill  of  pis  light, 
pat  pus-gates  shynes  in  pis  place, 
For  suth  it  is  a  selcouth  sight! 
95  MarfiaJ :  pis  base  he  ordand  of  his  grace, 

my  sone  so  ging, 
A  stame  to  be  shjniyng  a  space 
at  his  bering. 
For  Balam  tolde  ful  longe  befome 
xoo     How  pat  a  steme  shulde  rise  full  hye. 
And  of  a  maiden  shulde  be  borne 
A  Sonne  pat  sail  oure  safFyng  be 
fro  caris  kene. 
For  suth  it  is  my  sone  so  free 
Z05  be  whame  Balam  gon  mene. 

JosfephJ :  Nowe  welcome  floure  fairest  of  hewe ! 
I  shall  pe  menske  with  mayne  amd  myght. 
Hayle  my  maker!  hayle  Crist  Jesu! 
Hayle  riall  kyng,  roote  of  all  right! 
„o  Hayle  saueour! 

Hayle  my  lorde,  lemer  of  light! 

Hayle  blessid  floure! 

88  hered]  suggested  by  £;  MS  &  S  read  Ixer  87  O  Marie] 

omit  H  105  ]  whame  he  gon  meene  H,  certainly  better ^  but 

hardly  fustifiable  111  lorde  ]  lorde  god  £    lemer  ]  lener  K 
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MarfiaJ :  Nowe,  lord,  pat  all  pis  worlde  schall  wynne, 
To  pe  my  sone  is  pat  I  saye, 

Here  is  no  bedde  to  laye  the  inne,  "s 

I>erfore  my  dere  sone,  I  pe  praye, 

sen  it  is  so. 
Here  in  pis  cribbe  I  myght  pe  lay 

betweene  per  bestis  two. 
And  I  sail  happe  pe,  myn  owne  dere  childe,  "o 

With  such  clothes  as  we  haue  here. 
JosfephJ :  O  Marie!  beholde  pes  beestis  mylde,  [52b] 

They  make  louyng  in  ther  manere 

as  pei  wer  men ; 
For-sothe  it  semes  wele  be  ther  chere  xas 

pare  lord  pei  ken. 
MarfiaJ:  Ther  lorde  pai  kenne,  pat  wate  I  wele, — 
They  worshippe  hym  with  myght  and  mayne. 
The  wedir  is  colde,  as  ye  may  fele, 
To  halde  hym  warme  pei  are  full  fayne  xs© 

with  pare  warme  breth. 
And  oondis  on  hym;  is  noght  to  layne 

to  warme  hym  with? 
O !  nowe  slepis  my  sone,  blist  mot  he  be ! 
And  lyes  full  warme  per  bestis  by-twene.  135 

JosfephJ:  O!  nowe  is  fulfilled,  for-suth  I  see, 
pat  Abacuc  in  mynde  gon  mene 

and  preched  by  prophicie,— 
He  saide  oure  sauyoure  shall  be  sene 

betwene  bestis  lye;  140 

And  nowe  I  see  pe  same  in  sight. 
MarfiaJ:  ga,  sir,  for-suth  pe  same  is  he. 
JosfephJ :  Honnoure  and  worshippe  both  day  and  nyght, 
Ay-lastand  lorde,  be  done  to  pe. 


119  i>er]  omtt  K  122  O]  omit  E  1S4  O  ]  omit  E 

136  O  ]  omit  E  138  and  preched  J  ^mit  E 
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145  all  way  as  is  worthy. 

And,  lord,  to  thy  seruice  I  oblissh  me 

with  all  myn  herte  holy. 
Mar[ia]:  I>ou  mercyfull  maker,  most  myghty. 
My  God,  my  lorde,  my  sone  so  free, 
150      Thy  hande-mayden  for  soth  am  I, 
[63  a]      And  to  thi  seruice  I  oblissh  me, 

with  all  myn  herte  entere. 
Thy  blissing,  beseke  I  thee, 

pou  graunte  vs  all  in  feere. 

hie  caret  pastoribus  sequitur  postea. 


145  aU  way  ]  omit  K  146  lord  ]  omit  K  147  all 

myn  ]  omit  K  152  all  myn  ]  omit  K  153  blissing  ]  dere 

blissing  K  154  tK>n  ]  omit  K  all  ]  omit  K  stage  direction  ] 

in  a  late  hand  in  MS 
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XV.  THE  CHAUNDLERS.     [The  Shepherds*  Play.]  [64a] 

[Scene  1]  (biuJ 

i  pastforj :  Bredir,  in  haste  takis  hede  and  here 
What  I  wille  speke  and  specific; 
Sen  we  walke  pus,  withouten  were, 
What  mengis  my  moode  now  [meve  yt]  will  I. 
Oure  forme-fadres,  faythfull  in  fere,  s 

Bothe  Osye  and  Isaye, 
Preued  that  a  prins  withouten  pere 
Should  descende  doune  in  a  lady, 
And  to  make  mankynde  clerly, 

To  leche  pam  pat  are  lome;  xo 

And  in  Bedlem  hereby 

Sail  pat  same  barne  be  borne. 
«  past  for] :  Or  he  be  borne  in  burgh  hereby, 
Balaham,  brothir,  me  haue  herde  say, 
A  steme  shulde  schyne  and  signifie,  xs 

With  lightfuU  lemes  like  any  day. 
And  als  the  texte  it  tellis  clerly 
By  witty  lemed  men  of  oure  day. 
With  his  blissed  bloode  he  shulde  vs  by. 
He  shulde  take  here  all  of  a  may,  «> 

I  herde  my  syre  saye ; 

When  he  of  hir  was  borne. 
She  shulde  be  als  clene  maye 

As  euer  she  was  by-fome. 

4  meve  yt]  mevyd  MS  S  7  a]  I  MS  9  And] 

omit  H    make]  take  H,  marke  K         12  be]  by  MS  14  me] 

weH  21  I]  As  IK 

K2 
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25  Hi  Past  [or] :  A !  mercifull  maker,  mekill  is  thy  myght, 
That  pus  will  to  pi  seruantes  see; 
Might  we  ones  loke  vppon  pat  light, 
Gladder  bretheren  myght  no  men  be. 
I  haue  herde  say,  by  pat  same  light, 
30     The  childre  of  Israeli  shulde  be  made  free, 
The  force  of  the  feende  to  felle  in  sighte ; 
And  all  his  pouer  excluded  shulde  be. 
[64b]      Wherfore,  brether,  I  rede  that  wee 
Flitte  faste  ouere  thees  felles, 
35      To  frayste  to  fynde  oure  fee. 
And  talke  of  sumwhat  ellis. 

f Apparent  angeli  in  cash. J 

i  PasftorJ :  We !  hudde ! 
it  PasftorJ:  We!  howe! 

i  PasftorJ:  Herkyn  to  me! 

n  PasftorJ :  We,  man !  pou  maddes  all  out  of  myght. 
1  PasftorJ :  We !  colle ! 

m  PasftorJ:  What  care  is  comen  to  pe? 

40  i  PasftorJ :  Steppe  furth  and  stande  by  me  right. 

And  tell  me  pan 

Yf  pou  sawe  euere  swilke  a  sight ! 
Hi  PasftorJ :  I?  nay,  certis,  nor  neuere  no  man. 
ii  PasftorJ :  Say,  felowes,  what !  fynde  yhe  any  feest  ? 
45      Me  falles  for  to  haue  parte,  parde! 
i  PasftorJ:  Whe!  hudde!  be-halde  into  the  heste! 
A  selcouthe  sight  pan  sail  pou  see 

vppon  pe  skye! 
ii  PasftorJ :  We !  telle  me  men,  emang  vs  thre, 

28  G-ladder  bretheren]  Gladder,  bretheren,  H  29  light] 

wight  K  30  made  ]  omit  K  after  36  stage-direction  ] 

omitUd  in  MS,  "  Vision  of  angels  in  the  Sky  "  S  41-42  ]  written 
as  one  line  in  MS  and  given  to  ii  Pastor.  But  II.  40^42  belong  to 
one  speech^  and  as  I.  44  belongs  to  ii  Pastor,  this  arrangement  seems 
to  be  the  one  intended  S 
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Whatt  garres  yow  stare  I)us  sturdely?      50 
m  Pas  [tor] :  Als  lange  as  we  haue  herde-men  bene, 
And  kepis  pis  catell  in  pis  cloghe, 
So  selcouth  a  sight  was  neuere  non  sene. 
i  PasftorJ :  We !  no,  coUe !  nowe  comes  it  newe  i-nowe, 
pat  mon  we  [mete].  ss 

Itt  menes  some  meruayle  vs  emang,  [66  a] 

Full  hardely  I  you  behete. 
fiji  PasftorJ :  What  it  shulde  mene  pat  wate  not  gee. 
For  all  pat  ge  can  gape  and  gone. 

[cantat  angelus,] 

I  can  singe  itt  alls  wele  as  hee,  60 

And  on  a-saie  itt  sail  be  sone 

proued  or  we  passe, 
Yf  ge  will  helpe ;  halde  on !  late  see ! 

for  pus  it  was. 

Et  tunc  cantant, 

n  Pas[tor] :  Ha!  ha!  pis  was  a  mery  note,  65 

Be  the  dede  pat  I  sail  dye! 
I  haue  so  crakid  in  my  throte, 
pat  my  lippis  are  nere  drye. 
m  Pas  [tor] :  I  trowe  you  royse, 

For  what  it  was  fayne  witte  walde  I,  70 

That  tille  vs  made  pis  noble  noyse. 
%  Pas  [tor] :  An  aungell  brought  vs  tythandes  newe, 
A  babe  in  Bedlem  shulde  be  borne. 
Of  whom  pan  spake  oure  [prophitis]  trewe, 
And  bad  us  mete  him  pare  pis  morne,  „ 


65  mete]  fynde  MS,  S  suggests  mete  or  wete  66  vs 

emang]  withonte  wonglx  K  68  ii  Pastor]  i  Pastor  MS  S, 

but  more  appropriate  to  it  Pastor  and  following  a  speech  of  i  Pastor 
after  69  ]  omit  MS,  Angel  sings  S  68  halde  on,  late  see]  late 

see !  halde  on !  H  after  £t  tunc  cantant  J  in  margin  in  late 

hand:  Caret  nova  loquela  de  pastore         70  For]  But  K         74 
prophitis]  so  H,  MS  &  S  read  prophicie 
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pat  mylde  of  mode. 
I  walde  giffe  hym  bothe  hatte  and  home, 

And  I  myght  fynde  pat  frely  foode. 
in  Pas  [tor] :  Hym  for  to  finde  has  we  no  drede, 
80     I  sail  you  telle  a-chesonne  why, 

gone  Sterne  to  pat  lorde  sail  vs  lede. 
«  Po^ftor]:  ga!    pou  sais  soth,  go  we  for-thy 
hym  to  honnour. 
And  make  myrthe  and  melody 
«5  with  sange  to  seke  onre  savyour. 

£t  tunc  cantant. 

[Scene  2] 

[66  b]  i  Pas  [tor] :  Breder,  bees  all  blythe  and  glad, 
Here  is  the  burght  per  we  shulde  be. 
ii  Pas  [tor] :  In  pat  same  steede  now  are  we  stadde, 
Thare-fore  I  will  go  seke  and  see. 
90     Slike  happe  of  heele  neuere  herde-men  hadde. 
Loo !  here  is  the  house,  and  here  is  hee ! 
Hi  Pas[tor] :  ga !  for  sothe,  pis  is  the  same, 
Loo!  whare  pat  lorde  is  layde, 
Be-twyxe  two  bestis  tame, 
95         Right  als  pe  aungell  saide. 
i  Pas  [tor] :  The  Aungell  saide  pat  he  shulde  saue 
This  worlde  and  all  pat  wones  per-in, 
Therfore  yf  I  shulde  oght  aftir  crave, 
To  wirshippe  hym  I  will  be-gynne. 
xoo      Sen  I  am  but  a  symple  knave, 
pof-all  I  come  of  curtayse  kynne. 
Loo !  here  sylke  hamays  as  I  haue, 
A  baren  broche  by  a  belle  of  tynne 

after  99  ]  Hie  caret  nova  loquela.  MS,  in  i6th  cent,  hand.    They 
adore  the  child.  S  103]  A  bam-broche  bying  a  belle  of 

tynne  K,  a  brasen  belte  and  a  belle  of  tynne  H,  a  barred  belte 
with  a  broche  of  tynne.  Hall 
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At  youre  bosom  to  be, 

And  whenne  ge  shall  welde  all,  "s 

Gud  Sonne,  for-gete  nogt  me, 

Yf  any  fordele  falle. 
ii  Pa8[tor] :  I^ou  Sonne  |)at  shall  saue  boj^e  see  and  sande, 

Se  to  me  sen  I  haue  |)e  soght, 
I  am  ovir  poure  to  make  presande  "<> 

Als  myn  harte  wolde,  and  I  had  oght. 
Two  cobill  notis  vppon  a  bande, 
Loo !  litill  babe,  what  I  haue  broght ; 
And  when  ge  sail  be  lorde  in  lande. 
Dose  goode  agayne,  for-gete  me  noght.  "s 

For  I  haue  herde  declared  [56  a] 

Of  connyng  clerkis  and  clene. 
That  bountith  [askis]  rewarde; 

Nowe  watte  ge  what  I  mene. 
in  Pas  [tor] :  Nowe  loke  on  me,  my  lorde  dere,  '*• 

I^of-all  I  putte  me  noght  in  pres; 
Ye  are  a  prince  with-outen  pere, 
I  haue  no  presentte  |)at  you  may  plees; 
But  lo!  an  home  spone  pat  haue  I  here, 
And  it  will  herber  fourty  pese;  "^ 

fis  will  I  giffe  you  with  gud  chere, 
Slike  novelte  may  noght  disease. 
Fare  [wele]  pou  swete  swayne, 

God  graunte  vs  levyng  lange. 
And  go  we  hame  agayne,  '^o 

And  make  mirthe  as  we  gange. 


118  askis]  aftir  MS  S;  S  suggests  askis  128  wele] 

omit  MS 
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NOTE  ON  TEXT  OF  TOWNELEY  PLAYS. 

Suggested  emendations  by  KOlbing,  Eng,  Stud.  21. 162  ff., 
are  denoted  in  the  variants  by  K,  England's  emendations 
in  his  edition  by  E. 
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TOWNELEY  PLAYS. 

[Play  10.]    INCIPIT  ANNUNCIACIO. 

Dens :  Sythen  I  haue  mayde  all  thyng  of  noght, 
And  Adam  with  my  handis  hath  wroght 
Lyke  to  myn  ymage,  att  my  devyse, 
And  gyfFen  hym  loy  in  paradyse, 
To  won  therin,  as  that  I  wend,  5 

To  that  he  dyd  that  I  defend; 
Then  I  hym  put  out  of  that  place,  [28  b] 

Bot  yit,  I  myn,  I  hight  hym  grace; 
Oyll  of  mercy  I  can  hym  heyt, 
And  tyme  also  his  bayll  to  beytt;  w 

fFor  he  has  boght  his  syn  full  sore 
Thise  fyfe  thowsand  yeris  and  more, 
fFyrst  in  erthe  and  sythen  in  hell; 
Bot  long  therin  shall  he  not  dwell,— 
Out  of  payn  he  shall  be  boght,  15 

I  wyll  not  tyne  that  I  haue  wroght. 
I  wyll  make  redempcyon. 
As  I  hyght,  for  my  person. 
All  wyth  reson  and  with  right, 
Both  thrugh  mercy  and  thrugh  myght.  »o 

he  shall  not,  therfor,  ay  be  spylt, 
fFor  he  was  wrangwysly  begylt; 
he  shall  out  of  preson  pas, 
ffor  that  he  begyled  was 

Thrugh  the  edder  and  his  wyfe.  25 

Thay  gart  hym  towch  the  tree  of  lyfe. 
And  ete  the  frute  that  I  forbed. 
And  he  was  dampned  for  that  dede. 
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Ryghtwysnes  wyll  we  make: 

30  I  wyll  that  my  son  manhede  take; 

ffor  reson  wyll  that  ther  be  thre, 
A  man,  a  madyn,  and  a  tre: 
Man  for  man,  tre  for  tre, 
Madyn  for  madyn,  thus  shal  it  be. 

35  My  son  shall  in  a  madyn  light, 

Agans  the  feynd  of  hell  to  fight, 
wythouten  wem,  os  son  thrugh  glas, 
And  she  madyn  as  she  was. 
Both  god  and  man  shall  he  be, 

40  And  she  moder  and  madyn  fre. 

To  Abraham  I  am  in  dett 
To  safe  hym  and  his  gett. 
And  I  wyll  that  all  prophecye 
Be  fulfyllyd  here  by  me; 

45  fFor  I  am  lord  and  lech  of  heyle. 

My  prophetys  shall  be  funden  leyle; 
As  moyses  sayd,  and  Isay, 
Kyng  dauid,  and  leromy, 
Abacuk,  and  daniell, 

50  Sybyll  sage,  that  sayde  ay  well. 

And  myne  othere  prophetis  all. 
As  thay  haue  said,  it  shall  befall. 
Ryse  vp,  gabriell,  and  weynd 
vnto  a  madyn  that  is  heynd, 

55  To  nazareth  in  galilee, 

Ther  she  dwellys  in  that  cytee, 
To  that  vyrgyn,  and  to  that  spouse 
To  a  man  of  dauid  house ; 
Joseph  also  he  is  namyd  by, 

60  And  the  madyn  name  mary. 

Angell  must  to  mary  go, 
ffor  the  feynd  was  eue  fo, 

52  said]  in  late  hand  in  MS 
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.he  was  foule  and  layth  to  syght, 

And  thou  art  angell  fayr  and  bright, — 

And  hayls  that  madyn,  my  lemman,  6s 

As  heyndly  as  thou  can. 

Of  my  behalf  thou  shall  hyr  grete, 

I  haue  hyr  chosen,  that  madyn  swete; 

She  shall  conceyf  my  derlyng 

Thrugh  thy  word  and  hyr  heryng.  70 

In  hyr  body  will  I  lyght, 

That  is  to  me  clenly  dyght; 

She  shall  of  hyr  body  bere 

God  and  man  wythouten  dere ; 

She  shall  be  blyssyd  wythouten  ende.  [29  a] 

Grayth  the,  gabriell,  and  weynd. 


[Scene  2] 

Gabriell:  hayll,  mary,  gracyouse! 

hayll,  madyn  and  godis  spouse! 

Vnto  the  I  lowte; 
Of  all  vyrgyns  thou  art  qwene  80 

That  euer  was  or  shall  be  seyn, 

wythouten  dowte. 

hayll,  mary,  and  well  thou  be! 
My  lord  of  heuen  is  wyth  the 

wythouten  end;  85 

hayll,  woman  most  of  mede ! 
Goodly  lady,  haue  thou  no  drede. 

That  I  commend, 

fFor  thou  has  fonden  all  thyn  oone 

The  grace  of  god,  that  was  out  gone  90 

fFor  adam  plyght. 
This  is  the  grace  that  the  betydys. 
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Thou  shall  conceyue  within  thi  sydys 
A  chyld  of  myght. 

95  When  he  is  comen,  that  thi  son, 

he  shall  take  cyrcumsycyon, — 

Call  hym  ihesum. 
MightfuU  man  sHail  be  he  that, 
And  godys  son  shall  he  hat, 

loo  By  his  day  com. 

My  lord  also  shall  gyf  hym  tyll 
hys  fader  sete,  dauid,  at  wyll 

Therin  to  sytt. 
he  shall  be  kyng  in  lacob  kyn, 
los  hys  kyngdom  shall  neuer  blyn, 

lady,  well  thou  wytt. 

Maria:  What  is  thi  name? 
Oabriel :  gabriell, 

godys  strengthe  and  his  angell. 
That  comys  to  the. 
xio  Maria :  fferly  gretyng  thou  me  gretys, 
A  child  to  bere  thou  me  hetys, 
how  shuld  it  be? 

I  cam  neuer  by  man's  syde, 
Bot  has  avowed  my  madynhede 
115  flFrom  fleshly  gett; 

Therfore  I  wote  not  how 
That  this  be  brokyn  as  a  vow 
That  I  haue  hett. 

Neuer  the  les  well  I  wote 
xao  To  wyrk  thi  word  and  hold  thi  hote 

MightfuU  god  is, 
Bot  I  ne  wote  of  what  manere, 
Therfore  I  pray  the,  messyngere. 

That  thou  me  wysh. 
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GabrieU:  lady,  this  is  the  preuate:  "s 

The  holy  gost  shall  light  in  the, 

And  his  vertue, 
he  shall  vmshade  and  fulfyll  [29  b] 

That  thi  madynhede  shall  neuer  spyll, 

Bot  ay  be  new.  130 

The  child  that  thou  shall  here,  madame, 
Shall  godys  son  be  callid  by  name; 

And  se,  mary, 
Elesabeth,  thy  cosyn,  that  is  cald  geld, 
She  has  conceyfFed  a  son  in  elde  135 

Of  zacary ; 

And  this  is,  who  wyll  late, 

The  sext  moneth  of  hyr  conceytate 

That  geld  is  cald. 
No  word,  lady,  that  I  the  bryng,  140 

Is  vnmyghtfuU  to  heuen  kyng, 

Bot  all  shall  hald. 

Maria:  I  lofe  my  lord  all  weldand, 
I  am  his  madyn  at  his  hand. 

And  in  his  wold.  us 

I  trow  bodword  that  thou  me  bryng 
Be  done  to  me  in  all  thyng, 

As  thou  has  told, 

Oabriell:  Mary,  madyn  heynd, 

me  behovys  to  weynd,  ,50 

my  leyf  at  the  I  take. 
Maria:  fFar  to  my  freynd, 
who  the  can  send 

flFor  mankynde  sake. 
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[Scene  3] 

«55  loseph :  AU-myghty  god,  what  may  this  be  ? 

Of  mary  my  wyfe  meruels  me, 
Alas,  what  has  she  wroght? 

A,  hyr  body  is  grete,  and  she  with  childe! 

fFor  me  was  she  neuer  fylyd, 
«6o  Therfore  myin  it  is  noght. 

I  irke  full  sore  with  my  Ijrfe, 
That  euer  I  wed  so  yong  a  W3rfe, 

That  bargan  I  may  ban; 
To  me  it  was  a  careful!  dede, 
X65  I  myght  well  wyt  that  yowthede 

wolde  haue  lyking  of  man. 

I  am  old,  sothly  to  say, 
passed  I  am  all  preuay  play, 

The  gams  fro  me  ar  gane. 
X70  It  is  ill  cowpled  of  youth  and  elde, 

I  wote  well,  for  I  am  vnwelde, 

som  othere  has  she  tane. 

she  is  with  chyld,  I  wote  neuer  how. 
Now  who  wold  any  woman  trow? 
«75  Certys  no  man  that  can  any  goode. 

I  wote  not  in  the  warld  what  I  shuld  do, 
But  now  then  wyll  I  weynd  h)rr  to, 
And  wytt  who  owe  that  foode. 

[Scene  4] 

hayll,  mary,  and  well  be  ye ! 
,80  why,  bot  woman,  what  chere  with  the? 

Maria:      The  better,  sir,  for  you. 
loseph:  So  wold  I,  woman,  that  ye  wore, 
Bot  certys,  mary,  I  rew  full  sore 
It  standys  so  with  the  now. 
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Bot  of  a  thyng  frayn  the  I  shall,  [30  a] 

who  owe  this  child  thou  gose  withall? 

Maria :      Syr,  ye  and  god  of  heuen. 

Joseph :  Myne,  mary?  do  way  thi  dyn! 

That  I  shuld  oght  haue  parte  therin 

Thou  nedys  it  not  to  neuen.  «9o 

wherto  neuyns  thou  me  therto? 

I  had  neuer  with  the  to  do, 
how  shuld  it  then  be  myne? 

whos  is  that  chyld,  so  god  the  spede? 
Maria:  Syr,  godys  and  yowrs,  with-outen  drede.  19s 

Joseph:      That  word  had  thou  to  tyne, 

fFor  it  is  right  full  far  me  fro, 
And  I  forthynkys  thou  has  done  so 

Thise  ill  dedys  bedene. 
And  if  thou  speke  thi  selfe  to  spyll,  aoo 

It  is  full  sore  agans  my  wyll, 

If  better  myght  haue  bene. 

Maria :  At  godys  wyll,  loseph,  must  it  be, 
ffor  certanly  bot  god  and  ye 

I  know  none  othere  man,  aos 

fFor  fleshly  was  I  neuer  fylyd. 
loseph:  how  shuld  thou  thus  then  be  with  chyld? 
Excuse  the  well  thou  can! 

I  blame  the  not,  so  god  me  saue, 

woman  maners  if  that  thou  haue,  »to 

Bot  certys  I  say  the  this: 
well  wote  thou,  and  so  do  I, 
Thi  body  fames  the  openly. 

That  thou  has  done  amys. 

Maria:  yee,  god  he  knowys  all  my  doyng.  2x5 

loseph:  we!  now  this  is  a  wonder  thyng, 
I  can  noght  say  therto, 
L 
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Bot  in  my  hart  I  haue  grett  care, 
And  ay  the  longer  mare  and  mare, 
aao  flFor  doyll  what  shall  I  do? 

Godys  and  myn  she  says  it  is! 
I  wyll  not  fader  it,  she  says  amys. 

flFor  shame  yit  shuld  she  let 
To  excuse  hir  velany  by  me. 
2«5  with  hir  I  thynk  no  longer  be, 

I  rew  that  euer  we  met. 

And  how  we  met  ye  shall  wyt  sone; 
Men  vse  yong  chyldren  for  to  done 

In  temple  for  to  lere; 
230  So  dyd  thay  hir,  to  she  wex  more 

Then  othere  madyns  wyse  of  lore, 

then  byshopes  sayd  to  hir: 

"Mary,  the  behowfys  to  take 
Som  yong  man  to  be  thi  make, 

As  thou  seys  other  hane 
In  the  temple,  which  thou  wyll  neuen." 
And  she  sayd :  "  none  bot  god  of  heuen,* - 

To  hym  she  had  hir  tane. 

[30  b]  She  wold  none  othere  for  any  sagh; 

240  Thay  sayd  she  must,  it  was  the  lagh. 

She  was  of  age  thertill. 
To  the  temple  thay  somond  old  and  ying, 
All  of  luda  ofspryng, 
The  law  for  to  fulfill. 

245  Thay  gaf  ich  man  a  white  wand, 

And  bad  vs  bere  them  in  oure  hande, 

To  oflFre  with  good  intent. 
Thay  oflFerd  thare  yerdes  vp  in  that  tyde; 
flFor  I  was  old  I  stode  be  syde, 
250  I  wyst  not  what  thay  ment. 
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Thay  lakyd  oone  thay  sayde  in  hy, 
All  had  ofFerd,  thay  sayd,  bot  I, 

fFor  I  ay  withdrogh  me. 
fFurth  with  my  wande  thay  mayd  me  com, 
In  my  hand  it  floryshed  with  blome,  355 

Then  sayde  they  all  to  me  ; 

"If  thou  be  old  meruell  not  the, 
ffor  god  of  heuen  thus  ordans  he, 

Thi  wand  shewys  openly; 
It  florishes  so,  withouten  nay,  *^ 

That  the  behovys  wed  mary  the  may." 

A  sory  man  then  was  I. 

I  was  full  sory  in  my  thoght, 
I  sayd  for  old  I  myght  noght 

hir  haue  neuer  the  wheder.  ^i 

I  was  vnlykely  to  hir  so  y[i]ng, 
Thay  sayde  ther  helpyd  none  excusyng, 

And  wed  vs  thus  togeder. 

when  I  all  thus  had  wed  hir  thare, 

we  and  my  madyns  home  [g]an  fare,  no 

That  kyngys  doghters  were. 
All  wroght  thay  sylk  to  fynd  them  on; 
Marie  wroght  purpyll,  the  oder  none 

bot  othere  colers  sere. 

I  left  thaym  in  good  peasse,  wenyd  I;  975 

Into  the  contre  I  went  on  hy. 

My  craft  to  vse  with  mayn, 
To  gett  oure  lyfyng  I  must  nede; 
On  marie  I  prayd  them  take  good  hede. 

To  that  I  cam  agane.  aso 
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Neyn  monethes  was  I  fro  that  myld; 
when  I  cam  home  she  was  with  chyld, — 

Alas,  I  sayd,  for  shame ! 
I  askyd  ther  women  who  that  had  done, 
^^  And  thay  me  sayde  an  angell  sone 

syn  that  I  went  from  hame  : 
''An  angell  spake  with  that  wyght, 
And  no  man  els,  bi  day  nor  nyght, 
sir,  therof  be  ye  bold." 
»9o  Thay  excusyd  hir  thos  sothly 

To  make  hir  dene  of  hir  foly. 
And  babyshed  me  that  was  old. 
[31a]  Shuld  an  angell  this  dede  haue  wroght? 

Sich  excusyng  helpys  noght, 
"95  ffor  no  craft  that  thay  can. 

A  heuenly  thyng  forsothe  is  he, 
And  she  is  erthely;  this  may  not  be, 

It  is  som  othere  man. 
Certys  I  forthynk  sore  of  hir  dede, 
3«>  Bot  it  is  long  of  yowth-hede. 

All  sich  wanton  playes, 
flFor  yong  women  wyll  nedys  play  them 
with  yong  men,  if  old  forsake  them. 
Thus  it  is  sene  always. 
105  Bot  marie  and  I  playd  neuer  so  sam, 

Neuer  togeder  we  vsid  that  gam, 

I  cam  hir  neuer  so  nere. 
she  is  as  clene  as  cristall  clyfe 
flFor  me,  and  shalbe  whyls  I  lyf, — 
3'«  The  law  wyll  it  be  so. 

And  then  am  I  cause  of  hir  dede  ? 
flFor-thi  then  can  I  now  no  rede, 
Alas,  what  I  am  wo! 
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And  sothly,  if  it  so  befall, 

Godys  son  that  she  be  withall —  3«5 

If  sich  grace  myght  betyde — 
I  wote  well  that  I  am  not  he 
which  that  is  worthy  to  be 

That  blyssed  body  besyde, 

Nor  yit  to  be  in  company;  3«o 

To  wyldemes  I  will,  for-thi, 

Enfors  me  for  to  fare. 
And  neuer  longer  with  hir  dele, 
Bot  stylly  shall  I  from  hir  stele, 

That  mete  shall  we  no  mare.  335 


[Scene  6] 

Angelus:  Do  wa,  loseph,  and  mend  thy  thoght, 
I  wame  the  well,  and  weynd  thou  noght 

To  wyldemes  so  wylde. 
Tume  home  to  thi  spouse  agane, 
look  thou  deme  in  hir  no  trane,  330 

fFor  she  was  neuer  fFylde. 

wy te  thou  no  wyrkyng  of  Werkys  wast ; 
She  hase  consauyd  the  holy  gast. 

And  she  shall  bere  godys  son. 
ffor-thy  with  hir  in  thi  degre,  335 

Meke  and  buxom  looke  thou  be. 

And  with  hir  dwell  and  won. 

loseph:  A,  lord,  I  lofe  the  all  alon. 

That  vowches  ssife  that  I  be  oone 

To  tent  that  chyld  so  ying,  340 

I  that  thus  haue  vngrathly  gone, 
And  vntruly  taken  apon 

Mary,  that  dere  darlyng. 
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I  rewe  full  sore  that  I  haue  sayde, 
345  And  of  hir  b3a'ding  hir  vpbrade, 

And  she  not  gylty  is. 
[31b]  ffor-thi  to  hir  now  wyll  I  weynde, 

And  pray  hir  for  to  be  my  fre)mde, 
And  aske  hir  forgyfaes. 

[Scene  6] 

350  A,  mary,  wyfe,  what  chere? 

Maria:  The  better,  sir,  that  ye  are  here. 

Thus  long  where  haue  ye  lent? 
loseph:  Certys,  walkyd  aboute  lyke  a  fon, 
That  wrangwysly  hase  taken  apon, 
355  I  wyst  neuer  What  I  ment. 

Bot  I  wote  well,  my  lemman  fre, 
I  haue  trespast  to  god  and  the, 
fForgyf  me  I  the  pray ! 
Maria:  Now  all  that  euer  ye  sayde  me  to 
360  God  forgyf  you,  and  I  do 

With  all  the  myght  I  may. 
loseph:  Gramercy,  mary,  thi  good  wyll 

So  kyndly  forgyfys  that  I  sayde  yll, 
When  I  [g]an  the  vpbrade. 
,63  Bot  well  is  hym  hase  sich  a  fode, 

A  meke  wyf ;  withouten  goode 

he  may  well  hold  hym  payde. 
A,  what  I  am  as  light  as  lynde! 
he  that  may  both  lowse  and  bynde, 
370  And  euery  mys  amend, 

leyn  me  grace,  powere,  and  myght, 
My  wyfe  and  hir  swete  yong  wight 
To  kepe  to  my  lyfys  ende. 

Explicit  Annuncidcio  beate  Marie. 
365  gan  ]  can  MS,  E 
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[Play  11.]    INCIPIT  SALUTACIO  ELEZABETH. 

Maria :  My  lord  of  heuen,  that  syttys  he 
And  all  thyng  seys  with  ee, 
The  safe,  Elezabeth! 
Elezabeth:  Welcom,  mary,  blyssyd  blome, 

loyfuU  am  I  of  thi  com  5 

To  me,  from  nazareth. 

Maria:  how  standys  it  with  you,  dame,  of  qwart? 
Elezabeth:  well,  my  doghter  and  dere  hart, 

As  can  for  myn  elde. 
Maria:  To  speke  with  you  me  thoght  full  lang,  " 

ffor  ye  with  childe  in  elde  gang. 

And  ye  be  cald  geld. 

Elezabeth:  ffuU  lang  shall  I  the  better  be 

That  I  may  speke  my  fyll  with  the. 

My  dere  kyns  Woman,        '  «5 

To  wytt  how  thi  freyndys  fare 
In  thi  countre  where  thay  are, 

Therof  tell  me  thou  can, 

And  how  thou  farys,  my  dere  derlyng.  [32  a] 

Maria:  Well,  dame,  gramercy  youre  askyng,  »o 

ffor  good  I  wote  ye  spyr. 
Elezabeth:  And  loachym,  thy  fader,  at  hame, 
And  Anna,  my  nese,  and  thi  dame, 
how  standys  it  with  hym  and  hir? 

Maria:  Dame,  yit  ar  thay  both  on-lyfe,  ,5 

Both  ioachym  and  anna  his  wyfe. 
Elezabeth:  Els  were  my  hart  full  sore. 
Maria:  Dame,  god  that  all  may, 

yeld  you  that  ye  say, 
And  blys  you  therfore.  30 
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Elezabeth:  Blyssyd  be  thou  of  all  women, 
And  the  fruyte  that  I  well  ken 

Within  the  wombe  of  the. 
And  this  tyme  may  I  blys 
35  That  my  lordys  moder  is 

Comen  thus  vnto  me. 

fFor  syn  that  tyme  full  well  I  wote, 
The  stevyn  of  angell  voce  it  smote 

And  rang  now  in  myn  ere. 
40  A  selcouth  thyng  is  me  betyde, 

The  chyld  makys  loy,  as  any  b[ry]d 

That  I  in  body  here. 

And  als,  mary,  blyssed  be  thou, 
That  stedfastly  wold  trow 
45  The  wordys  of  oure  heven  kyng; 

Therefore  all  thyng  now  shall  be  kend, 
That  vnto  the  were  sayd  or  send 
By  the  angell  gretyng. 

Maria:  Magnificat  anima  dominum. 
My  sauU  lufys  my  lord  abuf, 
50  And  my  gost  gladys  with  luf, 

In  god  that  is  my  hele; 
ffor  he  has  bene  sene  agane, 
The  buxumnes  of  his  bane, 
And  kept  me  madyn  lele. 

55  Lo,  therof  what  me  shall  betyde : 

All  nacyons  on  euery  syde 

Blyssyd  shall  me  call, 
flfor  he  that  is  full  of  myght 
Mekyll  thyng  to  me  has  dyght, 

60  his  name  be  blyssed  ouer  all, 
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And  his  mercy  is  also 

firom  kynde  to  kynde,  tyll  all  tho 

That  ar  hym  dredand. 
Myght  in  his  armes  he  wroght, 
And  dystroed  in  his  thogth  6s 

Prowde  men  and  hygh  berand. 

Myghty  men  furth  of  sete  he  dyd, 
And  he  hyghtynd  in  that  stede 

The  meke  men  of  hart. 
The  hungre  With  all  good  he  fyld,  [32  b] 

And  left  the  rich  outt-shyld, 

Thaym  to  Vnquart. 

Israeli  has  vnder  law, 
his  awne  son  in  his  awe, 

By  menys  of  his  mercy ;  75 

As  he  told  before  by  name 
To  oure  fader  abraham, 

And  seyd  of  his  body. 

Elezabeth,  myn  awnt  dere, 
My  lefe  I  take  at  you  here,  so 

flfor  I  dwell  now  full  lang. 
Elezabeth:  wyll  thou  now  go,  godys  fere? 

Com  kys  me,  doghter,  with  good  chere, 
or  thou  hens  gang. 

ffarewell  now,  thou  frely  foode!  85 

I  pray  the  be  of  comforth  goode, 

ffor  thou  art  full  of  grace. 
Grete  well  all  oure  kyn  of  bloode ! 
That  lord,  that  the  with  grace  infude, 

he  saue  all  in  this  place!  90 

Explicit  Salutacio  Elezabeth, 
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[Play  12,]     nSfCIPIT  PAGINA  PASTORUM. 

FtimuA  Pastor: 
Lord,  what  thay  ar  weyll    that  hens  ar  past! 
flfor  thay  noght  feyll    theym  to  downe  cast, 
here  is  mekyll  vnceyll    and  long  has  it  last, 
Now  in  hart,  now  in  heyll,    now  in  weytt,  now  in  blast, 
5         Now  in  care. 

Now  in  comforth  agane. 
Now  [in]  fajrre,  now  [in]  rane. 
Now  in  hart  full  fane, 
And  after  full  sare. 

[33  a]     Thus  this  Warld,  as  I  say,    farys  on  ylk  syde, 
ffor  after  oure  play    com  sorows  vnryde, 
ffor  he  that  most  may    When  he  syttys  in  pryde. 
When  it  comys  on  assay     is  kesten  downe  wyde. 
This  is  seyn, 
«5     When  ryches  is  he. 
Then  comys  pouerte ; 
hors-man  lak  cope 
Walkys  then,  I  weyn. 

I  thank  it  god,    hark  ye  what  I  mene, 
ao     ffor  euen  or  for  od    I  haue  mekyll  tene. 
As  heuy  as  a  sod    I  grete  with  myn  eene. 
When  I  nap  on  my  cod,    for  care  that  has  bene. 

And  sorrow. 
All  my  shepe  ar  gone, 
as     I  am  not  left  oone. 

The  rott  has  theym  slone. 
Now  beg  I  and  borow. 
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My  handys  may  I  wryng    and  mowmyng  make, 
But-if  good  will  spryng    the  countre  forsake ; 
fFermes  thyk  ar  coming,    my  purs  is  hot  wake,       30 
I  haue  nerehand  nothyng    to  pay  nor  to  take. 

I  may  syng 
With  purs  penneles, 
That  makys  this  heuynes. 
Wo  is  me  this  dystres!  35 

And  has  no  helpyng. 

Thus  sett  I  my  mynde,    truly  to  neuen, 
By  my  wytt  to  fynde    to  cast  the  warld  in  seuen. 
My  shepe  haue  I  tynde     by  the  moren  full  euen! 
Now  if  hap  will  grynde,    god  from  his  heuen  40 

Send  grace! 
To  the  fare  will  I  me 
To  by  shepe,  perde. 
And  yit  may  I  multyple, 

ifor  all  this  hard  case.  4s 

Secundus  pastor : 
Benste,  benste!    be  vs  emang, 
And  saue  all  that  I  se    here  in  this  thrang! 
he  saue  you  and  me,    ouertwhart  and  endlang, 
That  hang  on  a  tre,    I  say  you  no  wrang! 

Cryst  saue  vs  50 

ffrom  all  myschefys, 
fFrom  robers  and  thefys, 
ffrom  those  mens'  grefys 

That  oft  ar  agans  vs. 

Both  bosters  and  bragers    god  kepe  vs  fro,  [33  b] 

That  with  thare  long  dagers    dos  mekyll  wo, 
ffrom  all  byll-hagers    with  colknyfys  that  go. 
Sich  wryers  and  wragers    gose  to  and  fro 
ffor  to  crack; 
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60     Whoso  says  hym  agane, 
were  better  be  slane; 
Both  ploghe  and  wane 
Amendys  will  not  make. 

he  will  make  it  as  prowde    a  lord  as  he  were, 
65      With  a  hede  lyke  a  clowde    fFelterd  his  here, 
he  spekys  on-lowde    with  a  grym  bere, 
I  wold  not  haue  trowde    so  galy  in  gere 

As  he  glydys. 
I  wote  not  the  better, 
70     Nor  wheder  is  gretter, 
The  lad  or  the  master, 
So  stowtly  he  strydys. 

If  he  hask  me  oght    that  he  wold  to  his  pay, 
flfuU  dere  bese  it  boght    if  I  say  nay. 
75      Bot  god  that  all  wroght,    to  the  now  I  say, 
help  that  thay  were  broght    to  a  better  way 

ffor  thare  sawlys. 
And  send  theym  good  mandyng 
With  a  short  endyng, 
80     And  with  the  to  be  lendyng 
When  that  thou  callys. 

J^ow,  gyb,  goode  mome,    wheder  goys  thou? 

Thou  goys  ouer  the  come,    gyb,  I  say,  how! 
primus  pastor : 

Who  is  that  ?  John  home !    I  make  god  a  vow ! 
85      I  say  not  in  scome,     [Jhon],  how  farys  thou? 
Secundus  pastor :     hay,  ha[y] ! 

Ar  ye  in  this  towne? 
primus  pastor :  yey,  by  my  crowne  J 
ijus  pastor :  I  thoght  by  youre  gowne 
90         This  was  youre  aray. 
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primus  pastor : 

I  am  euer  elyke,    wote  I  neuer  what  it  gars; 

I^  none  in  this  ryke    a  shepard  farys  wars. 
ijus  pastor : 

poore  men  ar  in  the  dyke,     and  oft  tyme  mars  ; 

The  warld  is  slyke,    also  helpars 
Is  none  here.  9s 

primus  pastor :  It  is  sayde  full  ryfe, 

"a  man  may  not  wyfe 

and  also  thryfe, 
And  all  in  a  yere." 

ijus  pastor  :  fFyrst  must  vs  crepe    and  sythen  go.         «oo 
primtM  pastor :  1  go  to  by  shepe. 
Secundus:  nay,  not  so! 

What,  dreme  ye  or  slepe?     where  shuld  thay  go?  [34a] 

here  shall  thou  none  kepe. 
primus  pastor :  A,  good  sir  ho ! 

Who  am  I? 

I  wyll  pasture  my  fe  "* 

where  so  euer  lykys  me, 

here  shall  thou  theym  se. 
ijus  pastor :    Not  so  hardy ! 

Not  oone  shepe  tayll    shall  thou  bryng  hedyr. 
primtM  pastor : 

I  shall  bryng,  no  fay  11,    A  hundreth  togedyr.  mo 

ijus  pastor : 

What,  art  thou  in  ayll?     longs  thou  oght  whedir? 
primus  pastor : 

Thay  shall  go,  saunce  fayll;    go  now,  bell-weder! 
ijus  pastor :  I  say,  tyr ! 

primus  pastor :  I  say,  tyr,  now  agane ! 

I  say  skyp  ouer  the  plane!  xis 

ijus  pastor :  wold  thou  neuer  so  fane, 
Tup,  I  say,  whyr! 
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primus  pctstor : 

What,  wyll  thou  not  yit,    I  say,  let  the  shepe  go  ? 
Whop! 
Secundus  pctstor :    abyde  yit ! 

primus  pastor :  Will  thou  hot  so ! 

«o     knafe,  hens  I  byd  flytt    as  good  that  thou  do, 
Or  I  shall  the  hytt    on  thi  pate,  lo, 

shall  thou  reyU. 
I  say,  gyf  the  shepe  space. 
ijus  pastor : 

Syr — a  letter  of  your  grace — 
las      here  comys  slaw-pase 
fFro  the  myln-whele. 

Tercius  pastor  : 
What  a  do,  what  a  do    is  this  you  betweyn? 
A!  good  day,  thou,  and  thou. 
primus  pastor :  hark  what  I  meyn 

you  to  say, — 
130     I  was  bowne  to  by  store, 
drofe  my  shepe  me  before, 
he  says  not  oone  hore 
shall  pas  by  this  way, 

Bot,  and  he  were  wood,    this  way  shall  thay  go. 
iijus  pastor: 
*35     yey,  bot  tell  me  good    where  ar  youre  shepe,  lo? 
iju^  pastor ;  Now,  sir,  by  my  hode,     yit  se  I  no  mo. 

Not  syn  I  here  stode. 
iijus  pastor :  god  g3rf  you  wo 

and  sorow! 
ye  fysh  before  the  nett, 
140     And  stryfe  on  this  bett 
sich  folys  neuer  I  mett 
Evyn  or  at  morow. 
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It  is  wonder  to  wyt    where  wjrtt  shuld  be  fownde, 
here  ar  old  knafys  yit     standys  on  this  grownde, 
these  wold  by  thare  wy tt    make  a  ship  be  drownde ;  ms 
he  were  well  qwytt    had  sold  for  a  pownde 

sich  two. 
thay  fyght  and  thay  flyte 
flFor  that  [thjat  comys  not  tyte; 
It  is  far  to  byd  hyte  150 

To  an  eg  or  it  go. 

Tytter  want  ye  sowU    then  sorow  I  pray;  [3*^] 

Ye  brayde  of  mowU    that  went  by  the  way, 
Many  shepe  can  she  poll    bot  oone  had  she  ay, 
Bot  she  happynyd  full  fowU;    h}^-  pycher,  I  say,    «ss 

Was  broken, 
''ho,  god,"  she  sayde, 
bot  oone  shepe  yit  she  hade; 
The  mylk  pycher  was  layde, 

The  skarthis  was  the  tokyn.  *«<> 

Bot  S3m  ye  ar  bare    of  wysdom  to  kn[a]we, 
Take  hede  how  I  fare    and  lere  at  my  lawe; 
ye  nede  not  to  care    if  ye  folow  my  sawe. 
hold  ye  my  mare,    this  sek  thou  thrawe 

On  my  bak,  »*s 

Whylst  I,  with  my  hand, 
lawse  the  sek  band; 
Com  nar  and  by  stand 

Both  gy[b]  and  lak. 

Is  not  all  shakyn  owte    and  no  meyll  is  therin?      170 
primus  pastor :  yey,  that  is  no  dowte. 
Tercius  pastor :  so  is  youre  wyttys  thyn. 

And  ye  look  well  abowte    nawther  more  nor  m)m, 

149  that]  at  MS,  E  161  knawe]  so  E,  MS  has  knowe 
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So  gose  youre  wyttys  owte    evyn  as  It  com  In, — 
Geder  vp 
X75     And  seke  it  agane. 

ijt^  pastor :  May  we  not  be  fane — 
he  has  told  vs  full  plane — 
Wysdom  to  sup  ? 

lak  garcio :  Now  god  gyf  you  care ;    foles  all  sam 
«8o     Sagh  I  neuer  so  fare    bot  the  foles  of  gotham. 
Wo  is  hir  that  you  bare,    youre  sjn-e  and  youre  dam, 
had  she  broght  furth  an  hare,     a  shepe,  or  a  lam, 

had  bene  well. 
Of  all  the  foles  I  can  tell 
»85     fFrom  heuen  vnto  hell 
ye  thre  here  the  bell, 
God  gyf  you  vnceyll. 

primus  pastor : 

how  pastures  oure  fee?    say  me,  good  pen. 
Oarcio:  Thay  are  gryssed  to  the  kne. 
ijtts  pastor :  fare  fall  the ! 

Oarcio :  Amen ! 

190     If  ye  will  ye  may  se    youre  bestes  ye  ken. 
primtis  pastor : 

Sytt  we  downe  all  thre     and  drynk  shall  we  then. 
iijus  pastor :     yey  torde  ! 
I  am  leuer  ete. 

what  is  drynk  withoute  mete? 
195      Gett  mete,  gett. 

And  sett  vs  a  borde, 

Then  may  we  go  dyne    oure  bellys  to  fyll. 
ijus  pastor :  Abyde  vnto  syne ! 
iijus  pastor :  be  god,  sir,  I  nyll ! 

I  am  worthy  the  wyne,    me  thynk  it  good  skyll. 
[35  a]      Me  seruyse  I  tyne,    I  fare  full  yll 
At  youre  mangere. 
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primus  pastor :  Trus !  go  we  to  mete, 
It  is  best  that  we  trete, 
I  lyst  not  plete 
To  stand  in  thi  dangere;  aos 

Thou  has  euer  bene  curst    syn  we  met  togeder. 
iijus  pastor : 

Now  in  fayth,  if  I  durst,    ye  ar  euen  my  broder. 
ijus  pastor : 

Syrs,  let  vs  cryb  furst    for  oone  thyng  or  oder. 

That  thise  wordis  be  purst,    and  let  vs  go  foder 
Oure  mompyns.  aio 

lay  furth  of  oure  store, 

lo  here!  browne  of  a  bore. 
primus  pastor :  Set  mustard  afore, 
oure  mete  now  begyns, 

here  a  foote  of  a  cowe    well  sawsed,  I  wene,  a^s 

The  pestell  of  a  sowe  that  powderd  has  bene, 
Two  blodyngs,  I  trow,  A  leueryng  betwene, — 
Do  gladly,  sjn-s,  now    my  breder  bedene. 

With  more. 
Both  befe,  and  moton  aa© 

Of  an  ewe  that  was  roton. 
Good  mete  for  a  gloton; 

Ete  of  this  store. 

ijus  pastor :  I  haue  here  in  my  mayll    sothen  and  rost, 
Euen  of  an  ox  tayll    that  wold  not  be  lost,  ^^s 

— ha!  ha!  goderhaylli    I  let  fdr  no  cost — 
A  good  py  or  we  fayll,    this  is  good  for  the  frost 

In  a  momyng, 
And  two  swyne  gronys. 

All  an  hare  bot  the  lonys;  ajo 

We  myster  no  sponys 

here,  at  oure  mangyng. 
M 
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iijus  pastor :    here  is  to  recorde    the  leg  of  a  goys, 
with  chekyns  endorde,    pork,  partryk,  to  roys, 
"35      A  tart  for  a  lorde,    how  thynk  ye  this  doys? 
A  calf  lyuer  skorde    with  the  veryose, 

Good  sawse, 
This  is  a  restorete 
To  make  a  good  appete. 
»4o primus  pastor:  yee  speke  all  by  clerge[te], 
I  here  by  your  clause. 

Cowth  ye  by  youre  gramery    reche  vs  a  drynk, 

I  shuld  be  more  mery,    ye  wote  What  I  thynk. 
ijus  pastor : 

haue  good  ayll  of  hely,    bewar  now,  I  wynk, 
245      ffor  and  thou  drynk  drely    in  thy  poll  wyll  it  synk, 
primus  pastor :     A !  so ! 

This  is  boyte  of  oure  bayll, 

good  holsom  ayll. 
iijus  pastor :  ye  hold  long  the  skayll, 
aso         Now  lett  me  go  to. 

Secundus  pastor : 

I  shrew  those  lyppys    bot  thou  leyflf  me  som  parte. 
primus  pastor : 

be  god!  he  bot  syppys,    begylde  thou  art, 
Behold  how  he  kyppys. 
[Bbh] Secundus  pastor:  I  shrew  you  so  smart, 

And  me  on  my  hyppys    bot-if  I  gart 
355         Abate. 

Be  thou  wyne,  be  thou  ayll, 
bot-if  my  brethe  fayll, 
I  shall  sett  the  on-sayll; 
God  send  the  good  gayte! 

240  clergete]  so  E;  }£&  has  clerge. 
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Tereius  pcutor: 

Be  my  dam  saul,  alyce,    It  was  sadly  dronken.        960 
primus  pcultor : 

Now,  as  ever  haue  I  blys,  to  the  bothom  it  is  sonken 
ijus  pastor :  yit  a  botell  here  is. 
Tercius  pastor:  that  is  well  spoken, 

By  my  thryft;  we  must  kys. 
Secundus  pastor :  that  had  I  forgoten. 

Bot  hark! 

Who  so  can  best  syng  •65 

Shall  haue  the  begynnyng. 
primus  pastor :  Now  prays  at  the  partyng 
I  shall  sett  you  on  warke; 

We  haue  done  oure  parte    and  songyn  right  weyll : 

I  drynk  for  my  parte. 
ijus  pastor :  Abyde,  lett  cop  reyll.  no 

primus  pastor  : 

Godys  forbot,  thou  spart    and  thou  drynk  euery  deyll. 
iijus  pastor :  Thou  hast  dronken  a  quart,      therefore 

choke  the  the  deyll. 
primus  pastor :     Thou  rafys ; 

And  it  were  for  a  sogh 

Ther  is  drynk  enogh.  375 

iijus  pastor :  I  shrew  the  handys  it  drogh ! 
ye  be  both  knafys. 

primus  pastor :  Nay,  we  knaues  all,    thus  thynk  me  best, 

so,  sir,  shuld  ye  call. 
ijus  pastor :  furth  let  it  rest : 

we  will  not  brail. 
primus  pastor :  then  wold  I  we  fest :  as* 

This  mete  Who  shall    into  panyere  kest? 
iijus  pastor :    S3a-s,  herys ! 

ffor  oure  saules  lett  vs  do, 

Poore  men  gyf  it  to. 
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a35  primus  pastor :  Geder  vp,  lo,  lo, 
ye  hungre  begers  fFrerys! 

ijus  pastor :  It  draes  nere  nyght,    trus !  go  we  to  rest, 

I  am  euen  redy  dyght,    I  thynk  it  the  best. 
iijus pastor :  fFor  ferde  we  be  fryght    a  crosse  lett  vs  kest — 
ago     Cryst  crosse,  benedyght    eest  and  west, 
flfor  drede. 
Ihesus  onazorus, 
Crucyefixus, 
Morcus,  andreus, 

"95  God   be   OUre   Spede  !  [tunc  dormient  pastores.] 

Angelas :  herkyn,  hyrdes,  awake !     gyf  louyng  ye  shall ; 
he  is  borne  for  youre  sake,    lorde  perpetuall ; 
he  is  comen  to  take     and  rawnson  you  all ; 
youre  sorowe  to  slake,    kyng  emperiall, 
300         he  behestys. 

That  chyld  is  borne 
At  bethelem  this  morne, 
ye  shall  fynde  hym  befome 
Betwix  two  bestys. 
[36a]  Primus  pastor: 

Ay  godys  dere  dominus!    What  was  that  sang? 
306     It  was  wonder  curiose      with  small  noytys  emang. 
I  pray  to  god  saue  vs     now  in  this  thrang, 
I  am  ferd,  by  ihesus,     somwhat  be  wrang ; 
Me  thoght 
j^     Oone  scremyd  on-lowde, 
I  suppose  it  was  a  clowde. 
In  myn  erys  it  sowde. 
By  hym  that  me  boght! 
Secundus pastor :  Nay,  that  may  not  be,     I  say  you  certan, 
flfor  he  spake  to  vs  thre     as  he  had  bene  a  man  ; 

292  Ihesus  ]  so  E,  MS  reads  ihc.     a/ier  295,  stage-direction  ]  omit 
MS,  They  sleep  E  808  ihesus  ]  ihc  MS 
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When  he  lemyd  on  this  lee    my  hart  shakyd  than, 
An  angell  was  he,    tell  you  I  can, 

No  dowte. 
He  spake  of  a  bame, 

We  must  seke  hym  I  you  wame,  3" 

That  betokyns  yond  stame 

That  standys  yonder  owte. 

Tercius  pastor : 
It  was  maruell  to  se    so  bright  as  it  shone, 
I  wold  haue  trowyd,  veraly,     it  had  bene  thoner-flone. 
But  I  sagh  with  myn  ee    as  I  lenyd  to  this  stone ;  325 
It  was  a  mery  gle,    sich  hard  I  neuer  none. 

I  recorde 
As  he  sayde  in  a  skreme. 
Or  els  that  I  dreme. 
We  shuld  go  to  bedleeme,  330 

To  wyrship  that  lorde. 

primus  pastor : 

That  same  childe  is  he    that  prophetys  of  told, 

Shuld  make  them  fre    that  adam  had  sold. 
ijus  pastor :  Take  tent  vnto  me,     this  is  inrold 

By  the  wordys  of  Isae :     a  prynce  most  bold  335 

shall  he  be. 

And  kyng  with  crowne 

Sett  on  dauid  throne, 

Sich  was  neuer  none 
Seyn  with  oure  ee.  340 

iijus  pastor: 

Also  Isay  says,     oure  faders  vs  told. 
That  a  vyrgyn  shuld  pas    of  lesse,  that  wold, 
Bryng  furth,  by  grace,     a  floure  so  bold. 
That  vjnrgyn  now  has     these  wordys  vphold 
As  ye  se.  3^5 
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Trust  it  now  we  may, 
he  is  borne  this  day, 
Exiet  virga 
De  radice  iesse. 

350  primus  pastor :  Of  hym  spake  more     Sybyll,  as  I  weyn, 
And  nabugodhonosor    from  oure  faythe  alyene, 
In  the  fomace  where  thay  wore    thre  childre  sene, 
The  fourt  stode  before,    godys  son  lyke  to  bene. 
ijus pastor:     That  fygure 
355     Was  gyfFen  by  reualacyon 
[36b]      That  god  wold  haue  a  son; 
This  is  a  good  lesson 
Vs  to  consydure. 

Tercius  pastor: 
Of  hym  spake  leromy     and  moyses  also, 
3«o     Where  he  sagh  hym  by     a  bushe  bumand,  lo ! 
when  he  cam  to  aspy    if  it  were  so, 
Vnbumyd  was  it  truly    at  comyng  therto, 
A  wonder. 
pritnt4S  pastor:  That  was  for  to  se 
365      hir  holy  vyrgynyte, 

That  she  vnfylyd  shuld  be, 
Thus  can  I  ponder, 

And  shuld  haue  a  child    sich  was  neuer  sene. 
ijus  pastor : 

pese,  man,  thou  art  begyld,     thou  shall  se  hym  with 
370      Of  a  madyn  so  myld    greatt  meruell  I  mene,  [eene, 
yee,  and  she  vnfyld     a  virgyn  clene, 
So  soyne. 
primus  pastor :  Nothyng  is  inpossybyll, 
sothly,  that  god  wyll; 
375      It  shalbe  stabyll 

That  god  wyll  haue  done. 
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iju»  pastor :  Abacuc  and  ely    prophesyde  so, 

Elezabeth  and  zachare,    and  many  other  mo, 

And  dauid  as  veraJy    is  witnes  therto, 

lohn  Baptyste  sewrly    and  daniel  also,  380 

iijus  pastor :     So  sayng  : 

he  is  godys  son  alon, 

withoute  hym  shalbe  none, 

his  sete  and  his  trone 

Shall  euer  be  lastyng.  38s 

primus  pastor : 

Virgin,  in  his  poetre,    sayde  in  his  verse 
Even  thus  by  gramere,    as  I  shall  reherse: 
"lam  noua  progenies  celo  demittitur  aJto, 
lam  rediet  virgo,  redeunt  satumia  regna/* 
i/M5  pastor : 

weme!  torde!  what  speke  ye     here  in  myn  eeres? 
Tell  vs  no  clerge,    I  hold  you  of  the  freres. 

ye  preche!  390 

It  semys  by  youre  laton 
ye  haue  lerd  youre  caton. 
primus  pastor :  herk,  syrs,  ye  fon, 
I  shall  you  teche. 

he  sayde  from  heuen    a  new  kynde  is  send,  395 

whom  a  vyrgyn  to  neuen,  oure  mys  to  amend, 
Shall  conceyue  full  euen,  thus  make  I  an  end. 
And  yit  more  to  neuen,    that  samyne  shall  bend     [37  a] 

vnto  vs, 
With  peasse  and  plente,  400 

with  ryches  and  menee. 
Good  luf  and  charyte 

Blendyd  amanges  vs. 

8d8-402  ]  indistinct  in  MS,  touched  up  by  late  hand 
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Tercius  pastor :  And  I  hold  it  trew,    fFor  ther  shuld  be, 
405      When  that  kyng  commySjnew    peasse  by  land  and  se, 
ijtis  pastor :  Now,  brethre,  adew !     take  tent  vnto  me ! 
I  wold  that  we  knew     of  this  song  so  fre 

Of  the  angell ; 
I  hard  by  hys  steuen 
410     he  was  send  downe  fFro  heuen. 

primus  pastor :  It  is  trouth  that  ye  neuen, 
I  hard  hym  well  spell. 

ijus  pastor  : 
Now  by  god  that  me  boght,    it  was  a  mery  song 
I  dar  say  that  he  broght    foure  &  twenty  to  a  long. 
415  iijus pastor:  I  wold  it  were  soght    that  same  vs  emong. 
primus  pastor :  In  fayth  I  trow  noght    so  many  he  throng 
On  a  heppe; 
Thay  were  gentyll  and  smaJl, 
And  well  tonyd  with  all. 
420  iijus  pastor :  yee,  bot  I  can  thaym  all, 
Now  lyst  I  lepe. 

primus  pastor :  Brek  outt  youre  voce,  let  se  as  ye  yelp. 
iijus  pastor :  I  may  not  for  the  pose  bot  I  haue  help* 
secundus  pastor : 

A!  thy  hart  is  in  thy  hose! 
primus  pastor:  now,  in  payn  of  a  skelp 

This  sang  thou  not  lose! 
425  iijus  pastor :  thou  art  an  yll  qwelp 

fFor  angre! 
secundus  pastor:  Go  to  now,  begyn! 
primus  pastor :  he  lyst  not  well  ryn. 
iijus  pastor :  God  lett  vs  neuer  blyn ; 
430         Take  at  my  sangre. 

primus  pastor : 

Now  an  ende  haue  we  doyn     of  oure  song  this  tyde. 
ijus  pastor :  fFayr  fall  thi  growne,    well  has  thou  hyde. 
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iijuB  pastor ;  Then  furth  lett  vs  ron,    I  wyll  not  abyde. 
primus  pastor :  No  lyght  makethe  mone,     that  haue  I 

Neuer  the  less  [asspyde;     435 

lett  vs  hold  oure  beheste. 
ijus  pastor :  That  hold  I  best. 
iijtis  pastor :  Then  must  we  go  eest, 

After  my  ges. 

primus  pastor :  440 

wold  god  that  we  myght    this  yong  bab  see ! 
ijus  pastor :  Many  prophetys  that  syght    desyryd  veralee 

to  haue  seen  that  bright. 
iijus  pastor :  and  god  so  hee 

wold  shew  vs  that  Wyght,    we  myght  say,  perde,  [37  b] 
We  had  sene 

That  many  sant  desjrryd,  445 

with  prophetys  inspyryd; 

If  thay  hym  requyryd 

yit  I-closyd  ar  thare  eene. 

ijus  pastor :  God  graunt  vs  that  grace ! 

Tereius  pastor :  god  so  do  ! 

primus  pastor :  Abyde,  syrs,  a  space,     lo  yonder,  lo !  450 

It  comys  on  a  rase,    yond  steme  vs  to. 
ijus  pastor :  It  is  a  grete  blase,    oure  gate  let  vs  go. 

/"tunc  tbunt  pastores  ad  Bethletn,] 

[Scene  2] 

[ijus  pastor] :     here  he  is ! 
iijfus  pastor :  Who  shall  go  in  before  ? 
primus  pastor :  I  ne  rek,  by  my  hore.  455 

ijus  pastor :  ye  ar  of  the  old  store. 
It  semys  you,  Iwys. 

a/t^r  452,  tunc  ibunt  eU.  ]  omit  MS,  They  go  to  Bethlehem  E 
after  467  ]  They  enter  the  stable  E 
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primus  pctstor : 

hayll,  kyng  I  the  caJl !     hayll,  most  of  myght ! 
hay  11,  the  worthyst  of  aJl !     hayll,  duke !  hayll,  knyght ! 
460     Of  greatt  and  small    thou  art  lorde  by  right ; 
hayll,  perpetuall!    hayll,  fayrst  wyght! 

here  I  offer, 
I  pray  the  to  take 
If  thou  wold  for  my  sake, 
465      — with  this  may  thou  lake — 
This  lytyll  spruse  cofer. 

Secundus  pastor : 

hayll,  lytyll  tyn  mop,    rewarder  of  mede ! 

hayll,  hot  oone  drop    of  grace  at  my  nede ! 

hayll,  lytyll  mylk  sop!    hayll,  dauid  sede! 
470     Of  oure  crede  thou  art  crop,     hayll,  in  god-hede ! 
This  ball 

That  thou  wold  resaue! 

lytyll  is  that  I  haue; 

This  wyll  I  vowche-saue, 
475  To  play  the  with  all. 

iijus  pastor :  hayll,  maker  of  man !     hayll,  swetyng ! 
hayll,  so  as  I  can,    hayll,  praty  mytyng! 
I  cowche  to  the  than,    for  fayn  nere  gretyng. 
hayll,  lord!  here  I  ordan    now  at  oure  metyng 
4«o         This  botell— 

It  is  an  old  by-worde, 
It  is  a  good  bowrde 
for  to  drynk  of  a  gowrde — 
It  holdys  a  mett  potell. 

485  Maria :  he  that  all  myghtys  may,    the  makere  of  heuen, 
That  is  for  to  say,    my  son  that  I  neuen, 
Rewarde  you  this  day,    as  he  sett  all  on  seuen. 
He  graunt  you  for  ay     his  blys  full  euen 
Contynuyng. 
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He  gyf  you  good  grace !  [88  a] 

Tell  fiirth  of  this  case.  49* 

he  spede  youre  pase, 
And  graunt  you  good  endyng! 

primus  pastor : 

fFare-well,  fare  lorde!     with  thy  moder  also. 
ijm  pastor :  we  shaJl  this  recorde    where  as  we  go.    49s 
iijm  pastor: 

we  mon  all  be  restorde,    god  graunt  it  be  so! 
primus  pastor :  Amen  to  that  worde,    syng  we  therto 
On  hight. 

To  loy  all  sam, 

With  myrth  and  gam,  soo 

To  the  lawde  of  this  lam 
Syng  we  in  syght. 

Explicit  Vna  pagina  pastorum. 
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Primus  pastor :  [happyd ; 

Lord,  what  these  weders  ar  cold!     and  I  am  yll 
I  am  nere-hand  dold     so  lang  haue  I  nappyd, 
My  legys  thay  fold,    my  fyngers  ar  chappyd, 
It  is  not  as  I  wold,    for  I  am  al  lappyd 
5  In  sorow. 

In  stormes  and  tempest. 
Now  in  the  eest,  now  in  the  west, 
wo  is  hym  has  neuer  rest 
Myd  day  nor  morrow! 

lo     Bot  we  sely  shephardes,    that  walkys  on  the  more, 
In  fayth  we  are  nere-handys    outt  of  the  doore. 
[38  b]      No  wonder,  as  it  standys,    if  we  be  pore, 

fFor  the  tylthe  of  oure  landys    lyys  falow  as  the  floore, 
As  ye  ken. 
15      we  ar  so  [l]aiftyd, 
fFor-taxed  and  ramyd. 
We  ar  mayde  hand-tamyd 
with  these  gentlery  men. 

Thus  thay  refe  vs  oure  rest,     oure  lady  theym  wary ! 
These  men,  that  ar  lord,  fest,    thay  cause  the  ploghe 

tary. 
That  men  say  is  for  the  best    we  fynde  it  contrary ; 
Thus  ar  husbandys  opprest    in  po[i]nte  to  myscary 

On  lyfe. 
Thus  hold  thay  vs  hunder, 
25      Thus  thay  bryng  vs  to  blonder; 
It  were  greatte  wonder 

And  euer  we  shuld  thryfe. 

15  lamyd]  hamyd  MS,  E         22  pointe]  ponte  MS 
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Ther  shall  com  a  swane    as  prowde  as  a  po; 

he  must  borow  my  wane,    my  ploghe  also, 

Then  am  I  full  fane    to  graunt  or  he  go.  30 

Thus  lyf  we  in  payne,    Anger,  and  wo. 

By  nyght  and  day; 
He  must  haue  if  he  langyd ; 
If  I  shuld  forgang  it, 
1  were  better  be  hangyd  35 

Then  oones  say  hym  nay. 

ffor  may  he  gett  a  paynt  slefe    or  a  broche,  now-on- 

dayes, 
wo  is  hym  that  hym  grefe  or  onys  agane-says! 
Dar  noman  hym  reprefe  what  mastry  he  mays, 
And  yit  may  noman  lefe    oone  word  that  he  says,  40 

No  letter, 
he  can  make  purveance 
with  boste  and  bragance. 
And  all  is  thrugh  mantenance 

Of  men  that  are  gretter.  45 

It  does  me  good,  as  I  walk    thus  by  myn  oone. 
Of  this  warld  for  to  talk    in  maner  of  mone. 
To  my  shepe  wyll  I  stalk    and  herkyn  anone, 
Ther  abyde  on  a  balk    or  sytt  on  a  stone 

fFul  soyne.  so 

ffor  I  trowe,  perde, 
trew  men  if  thay  be, 
we  gett  more  compane 

Or  it  be  noyne. 

Secundus  pastor : 

Benste  and  dominus!    what  may  this  bemeyne?      55 
why,  fares  this  warld  thus    oft  haue  we  not  sene  ? 

28-86  /olUm  37-45  m  MS  &  E.     KSlbing  suggests  this  emendation. 
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lord,  thyse  weders  ar  spy  tus    and  the  weders  full  kene, 
[39  a]     And  the  frostys  so  hydus    thay  water  myn  eeyne, 
Noly. 
60     Now  in  dry,  now  in  wete, 
Now  in  snaw,  now  in  slete, 
When  my  shone  freys  to  my  fete, 
It  is  not  all  esy. 

Bot  as  far  as  I  ken,    or  yit  as  I  go, 
65     we  sely  wedmen    dre  mekyll  wo, 

We  haue  sorow  then  and  then,    it  fallys  oft  so. 
Sely  capyle,  oure  hen,    both  to  and  fro 

She  kakyls, 
Bot  begyn  she  to  crok, 
70     To  groyne,  or  [to  clo]k. 
Wo  is  hym  of  oure  cok, 
ffor  he  is  in  the  shekyls. 

These  men  that  ar  wed     hane  not  all  thare  wyll ; 
when  they  ar  full  hard  sted,     thay  sygh  full  styll, 
75     God  wayte,  thay  ar  led    full  hard  and  full  yll 
This  tyde. 
My  parte  haue  I  fun, 
I  know  my  lesson. 
80      wo  is  hym  that  is  bun, 
ffor  he  must  abyde. 

Bot  now  late  in  oure  lyfys    a  meruell  to  me, 

That  I  thynk  my  hart  ryfys    sich  wonders  to  see; 

what  that  destany  dryfys    it  shuld  so  be, 
85      Som  men  wyll  have  two  wyfys    and  som  men  thre 
In  store, 

Som  ar  wo  that  has  any, 

Bot  so  far  can  I, 

wo  is  hym  that  has  many, 
90         ffor  he  felys  sore. 

70  to  clo  ]  omit  MS 
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Bot,  yong  men  of  wowyng,    for  god  that  you  boght, 
Be  well  war  of  wedyng    and  thynk  in  youre  thoght, 
"  had  I  wyst "  is  a  thyng    [tha]t  seruys  of  noght. 
Mekyll  styll  mowmyng    has  wedyng  home  broght, 

And  grefys,  9s 

with  many  a  sharp  showre  ; 
ffor  thou  may  each  in  an  owre 
that  shall  [savour]  fuUe  sowre 

As  long  as  thou  lyffys. 

ffor,  as  euer  red  I  pystyll,    I  haue  oone  to  my  fere,  to© 

As  sharp  as  a  thystyll,    as  rugh  as  a  brere, 

She  is  browyd  lyke  a  brystyll    with  a  sowre  loten 

chere ; 
had  She  oones  Wett  Hyr  Whystyll    She  couth  Syng  [39  b] 

Hyr  pater  noster.  [full  clere 

She  is  as  greatt  as  a  whall,  105 

She  has  a  galon  of  gall ; 
By  hym  that  dyed  for  vs  aM, 

I  wald  I  had  ryn  to  I  had  lost  hyr. 

primus  pastor : 

God  looke  ouer  the  raw,    ffull  defly  ye  stand! 
ijtis  pastor :  yee,  the  dewill  in  thi  maw    so  tariand.      «o 

sagh  thou  awro  of  daw? 
primus  pastor :  yee,  on  a  ley  land 

hard  I  hym  blaw.     he  commys  at  hand 
Not  far, 

Stand  styll. 
ijus  pastor :  qwhy  ? 

primus  pastor :  ffor  he  commys,  hope  I.  "5 

ijus  pastor :  he  wyll  make  vs  both  a  ly 
Bot-if  we  be-war. 

98  that]  it  MS  <fc  E  98  savour]  tlle^'ble  in  MS 
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Tercius  pastor  : 
Crystys  crosse  me  spede    and  sant  nycholas! 
Ther-of  had  I  nede,    it  is  wars  then  it  was. 
xao     Whoso  couthe,  take  hede    and  lett  the  warld  pas, 
It  is  euer  in  drede    and  brekyll  as  glas, 

And  slythys. 
This  warld  fowre  neuer  so 
With  meruels  mo  and  mo, 
xas     Now  in  weyll,  now  in  wo, 
And  all  thyng  wrythys. 

Was  neuer  syn  noe  floode    sich  floodys  seyn, 

Wyndys  and  ranys  so  rude     and  stormes  so  keyn, 
X30     Som  stamerd,  som  stod    in  dowte,  as  I  weyn; 

Now  god  tume  all  to  good,    I  say  as  I  mene, 
fFor  ponder. 

These  floodys  so  thay  drowne, 

Both  in  feyldys  and  in  towne, 

And  berys  all  downe, 
X35         And  that  is  a  wonder. 

We  that  walk  on  the  nyghtys    oure  catell  to  kepe, 
We  se  sodan  syghtys    when  othere  men  slepe. 
yit  me  thynk  my  hart  lyghtys,    I  se  shrewys  pepe ; 
ye  ar  two  all  wyghtys,     I  wyll  gyff"  my  shepe 
140         A  tume. 

Bot  full  yll  haue  I  ment, 
As  I  walk  on  this  bent, 
I  may  lyghtly  repent. 
My  toes  if  I  spume. 

«45     A!  sir,  god  you  saue,    and  master  myne! 

A  drynk  fayn  wold  I  haue    and  somwhat  to  dyne. 


187  slepe  ]  MS   had  originally  slepys,   changed  by  later  hand  to 
slepe. 
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pritntAS  pastor : 

Crystys  curs,  my  knaue,    thou  art  a  ledyr  hyne! 
iju8  pastor :  What !  the  boy  lyst  raue ;     abyde  vnto  syne, 
We  haue  mayde  it. 
yll  thryft  on  thy  pate!  «5o 

Though  the  shrew  cam  late  [40  a] 

yit  is  he  in  state 

To  dyne,  if  he  had  it. 

Tercius  pastor : 
Sich  seruandys  as  I,    that  swettys  and  swynkys, 
Etys  oure  brede  full  dry,    and  that  me  forthynkys.  155 
We  ar  oft  weytt  and  wery     when  master-men  wynkys, 
yit  commys  full  lately     both  dyners  and  drynkys. 

Bot  nately 
Both  oure  dame  and  oure  syre, 

when  we  haue  ryn  in  the  myre,  160 

Thay  can*nyp  at  oure  hyre 

And  pay  vs  full  lately. 

Bot  here  my  trouth,  master,    for  the  fayr  that  ye 
I  shall  do  therafter    wyrk  as  I  take,  [make, 

I  shall  do  a  lytyll,  sir,    and  [enough]  euer  lake,      165 
ffor  yit  lay  my  soper    neuer  on  my  stomake 

In  feyldys. 
Wherto  shuld  I  threpe? 
with  my  staf  can  I  lepe. 
And  men  say  "  lyght  chepe  «7o 

letherly  for-yeldys." 

primus  pastor :  Thou  were  an  yll  lad    to  ryde  on  wowyng 
With  a  man  that  had    bot  lytyll  of  spendyng. 

ijus  pastor :  Peasse,  boy,  I  bad    no  more  langling, 
Or  I  shall  make  the  full  rad,    by  the  heuen's  kyng,  ,75 
with  thy  gawdys! 
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wher  ar  oure  shepe,  boy,  we  skome? 
iijuA  pastor :  Sir,  this  same  day  at  mome 
I  thaym  left  in  the  come, 
iBo         when  thay  rang  lawdys; 

Thay  haue  pasture  good,    thay  can  not  go  wrong. 

primus  pastor : 

That  is  right,  by  the  roode !     thyse  nyghtys  ar  long, 
yit  I  wold,  or  we  yode,    one  gaf  vs  a  song. 

ijus  pastor :  So  I  thoght  as  I  stode    to  mjn-th  vs  emong. 
X85  iijus  pastor :     I  grauntt. 

primus  pastor :  lett  me  syng  the  tenory. 

ijus  pastor :  And  I  the  tryble  so  hye. 

iijus  pastor :  Then  the  meyne  fallys  to  me, 
lett  se  how  you  chauntt. 

Tunc  intrat  Mak,  in  clamide  se  super  iogam  vestitus, 

'90 -Mai:  Now,  lord,  for  thy  naymes  sev3m,.  that  made 

both  moyn  and  stames. 
Well  mo  then  I  can  neuen,    thi  will,  lorde,  of  me 

thamys ; 
[40  b]      I  am  all  vneuen,    that  moves  oft  my  hames; 

Now  Wold  god  I  were  in  heuen    for  the[re]  wepe 
So  styll!  [no  bames, 

"95  primus  pastor :  Who  is  that  pypys  so  poore  ? 
Mak:  wold  god  ye  wyst  how  I  foore! 
lo,  a  man  that  walkys  on  the  moore, 
And  has  not  all  his  wyll! 

secundus  pastor : 

Mak,  where  has  thou  go[n]?    tell  vs  tythyng. 
Tercius  pastor : 
a«>     Is  he  commen  ?  then  ylkon    take  hede  to  his  thyng, 

&  accepit  clamidem  ab  ipso, 
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Mak :  what !  ich  be  a  yoman,    I  tell  you,  of  the  king, 
The  self  and  the  same,    sond  from  a  greatt  lordyng, 

And  sich 
fFy  on  you!  goyth  hence 

Out  of  my  presence !  »o5 

I  must  haue  reuerence. 

why,  who  be  ich? 

primus  pastor: 

Why  make  ye  it  so  qwaynt,     mak?  ye  do  wrang. 
ijtM pastor :  Bot,  mak,  lyst  ye  saynt  ?   I  trow  that  ye  lang. 
iijus  pastor : 
1  trow  the  shrew  can  paynt,    the  dewyll  myght  hym  a«o 

hang! 
Mak:  Ich  shall  make  complajntit      and  make  you  all 
At  a  worde,  [tothwang. 

And  tell  euyn  how  ye  doth. 
primus  pastor :  Bot,  Mak,  is  that  sothe  ? 

Now  take  outt  that  sothren  tothe,  ««5 

And  sett  in  a  torde! 

ijus  pastor : 

Mak,  the  dewill  in  youre  ee,    a  stroke  wold  I  leyne  you. 
iijus  pastor : 

Mak,  know  ye  not  me  ?    by  god,  I  couthe  teyn  you. 
Mak :  God  looke  you  all  thre !    me  thoght  I  had  sene  you, 

ye  ar  a  fare  compane. 
primus  pastor :  can  ye  now  mene  you  ?      aao 

secundus  pastor :    Shrew,  lape ! 

Thus  late  as  thou  goys, 

what  wyll  men  suppos? 

And  thou  has  an  yll  noys      ^ 
of  stelyng  of  shepe.  aas 

Mak:  And  I  am  trew  as  steyll,    all  men  waytt, 
Bot  a  sekenes  I  feyll    that  haldys  me  full  haytt, 
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My  belly  farys  not  weyll,    it  is  out  of  astate. 
iijus  pastor : 

Seldom  lyys  the  dewyll    dede  by  the  gate. 
'3o  Mak :     Therfor 

full  sore  am  I  and  yll, 
If  I  stande  stone  styll. 
I  ete  not  an  nedyll 
This  moneth  and  more. 

primus  pastor : 
835      how  farys  thi  wyff  ?  by  my  hoode,    how  farys  sho? 
Mak :  lyys  walteryng,  by  the  roode,    by  the  fyere,  lo ! 
[41a]      And  a  howse  full  of  brude,    she  drynkys  well,  to. 
yll  spede  othere  good    that  she  wyll  do! 
Bot  s[hJo 
a4o     Etys  as  fast  as  she  can, 

And  ilk  yere  that  commys  to  man 
She  bryngys  furth  a  lakan, 
And  som  yeres  two. 

Bot  were  I  not  more  gracyus    and  rychere  befar, 
845      I  where  etyn  outt  of  howse    and  of  harbar; 
Yit  she  is  a  fowl  dowse,    if  ye  com  nar ; 
Ther  is  none  that  trowse    nor  knowys  a  war 

Then  ken  I. 
Now  wyll  ye  se  what  I  prefer, 
aso     To  gyf  all  in  my  cofer 
To  mome  at  next  to  offer 
hyr  hed  mas  penny. 

Secundus  pastor : 
I  wote  so  forwakyd     is  none  in  this  shyre, 
I  wold  slepe  if  I  t^kyd    les  to  my  hyere. 
iijus pastor :  I  am  cold  and  nakyd    and  wold  haue  a  fyere. 
255  primus  pastor :  I  am  wery,  for-rakyd,     and  run  in  the 
wake  thou!  [myre. 
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ijus  pastor :  Nay,  I  wyll  lyg  downe  by, 

IFor  I  must  slepe  truly. 
iijus  pastor:  As  good  a  man's  son  was  I  260 

As  any  of  you. 

Bot,  mak,  com  heder !  betwene    shall  thou  lyg  downe. 
Mak: 
Then  myght  I  lett  you  bedene    of  that  ye  wold  rowne. 

No  drede, 
ffro  my  top  to  my  too,  965 

Manus  tuas  commendo, 
poncio  pilato, 

Cryst  crosse  me  spede! 

Tunc  surgit^  pastoribus  dormientibus^  6*  dtcit : 

Now  were  tyme  for  a  man    that  lakkys  what  he  wold 
To  stalk  preuely  than    vnto  a  fold,  270 

And  neemly  to  wyrk  than,    and  be  not  to  bold, 
fFor  he  might  aby  the  bargan    if  it  were  told 

At  the  endyng. 
Now  were  tyme  for  to  reyll,  275 

Bot  he  nedys  good  counsell, 
That  fayn  wold  fare  weyll. 

And  has  bot  lytyll  spendyng. 

Bot  abowte  you  a  serkyll     as  rownde  as  a  moyn, 
To  I  haue  done  that  I  wyll,     tyll  that  it  be  noyn, 
That  ye  lyg  stone  styll     to  that  I  haue  doyne.        aso 
•  And  I  shall  say  thertyll    of  good  wordys  a  foyne. 

On  hight 
Ouer  youre  hedys  my  hand  I  lyft,  [^11>1 

Out  go  youre  een,  fordo  your  syght, 
Bot  yit  I  must  make  better  shyft,  985 

And  it  be  right. 

lord !  what  thay  slepe  hard !    that  may  ye  all  here, 
was  I  neuer  a  shepard    bot  now  wyll  I  lere. 
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If  the  flok  be  skard    yit  shall  I  nyp  nere, 
«9o     how !  drawes  hederward !     now  mendys  oure  chere 
ffro[m]  sorow, 

A  fatt  shepe  I  dar  say, 

A  good  flese  dar  I  lay. 

Eft  whyte  when  I  may, 
«95  Bot  this  will  I  borow.  fExit  Makj 


[Scene  2] 

[Mak] :  how,  gyll,  art  thou  In?     gett  vs  som  lyght. 
Vxor  eius :  Who  makys  sich  dyn    this  tyme  of  the  nyght  ? 
I  am  sett  for  to  spyn,    I  hope  not  I  myght 
Ryse  a  penny  to  wyn,     I  shrew  them  on  hight! 
300         So  farys 

A  huswyfF  that  has  bene 
To  be  rasyd  thus  betwene, 
here  may  no  note  be  sene 
fFor  sich  small  charys. 

305  Mak :  Good  w)rfF,  open  the  hek !     seys  thou  not  what 

I  bryng? 
Vxor:  I  may  thole  the  dray  the  snek.     A!  com  in, 

my  swetyng 
Mak:  yee,  thou  thar  not  rek     of  my  long  standyng. 
Vxor :  By  the  nakyd  nek    art  thou  lyke  for  to  hyng. 
Mak :     Do  way, 
310     I  am  worthy  my  mete, 
fFor  in  a  strate  can  I  gett 
More  then  thay  that  swynke  and  swette 
All  the  long  day. 

Thus  it  fell  to  my  lott,    gyll,  I  had  sich  grace. 
3«5  Vxor :  It  were  a  fowU  blott    to  be  hangyd  for  the  case. 
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Mak:  I  haue  skapyd,  lelott,     oft  as  hard  a  glase. 
Vxor :  Bot  so  long  goys  the  pott    to  the  water,  men  says, 
At  last 
Comys  it  home  broken. 
Mak:  well  knowe  I  the  token,  390 

Bot  let  it  neuer  be  spoken; 
Bot  com  and  help  fast. 

I  wold  he  were  slayn,    I  lyst  well  ete,  [mete. 

This  twelmo[n]the  was  I  not  so  fayn    of  oone  shepe 
Vxor:  Com  thay  or  he  be  slayn    and  here  the  shepe  blete !  3*5 
Mak :  Then  myght  I  be  tane,    that  were  a  cold  swette ! 

Go  spar  [42  a] 

The  gaytt  doore. 
Vxor:  Yis,  Mak. 

IFor  and  thay  com  at  thy  bak, — 
Mak :  Then  myght  I  by,  for  all  the  pak,  330 

The  dewill  of  the  war. 

Vxor :  A  good  bowrde  haue  I  spied,    syn  thou  can  none : 

here  shall  we  hym  hyde,    to  thay  be  gone, 

In  my  credyll,  abyde!    lett  me  alone! 

And  I  shall  lyg  besyde    in  chyldbed  and  grone.     335 
Mak:     Thou  red, 

And  I  shall  say  thou  was  lyght 

Of  a  knaue  childe  this  nyght. 
Vxor:  Now  well  is  me  day  bright 

That  euer  was  I  bred!  340 

This  is  a  good  gyse    and  a  far  cast, 
Yit  a  woman  avyse    helpys  at  the  last. 
I  wote  neuer  who  spyse,     agane  go  thou  fast. 
Mak :  Bot  I  com  or  thay  ryse    els  blawes  a  cold  blast ! 

[Rediet  Mak  ad  pastores.J 
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[Scene  3] 

345  [Mak] :    I  wyll  go  slepe. 

yit  slepys  all  this  meneye, 
And  I  shall  go  stalk  preuely, 
As  it  had  neuer  bene  I 
That  caryed  thare  shepe. 

primus  pastor : 
350     Resurrex  a  mortruis  !     haue  hald  my  hand  ! 
ludas  camas  dominus!     I  may  not  well  stand. 
My  foytt  slepys,  by  ihesus!     and  I  water  fastand. 
I  thoght  that  we  layd  vs    full  nere  yngland. 
Secundus  pastor :    A !  ye ! 
355     lord!  what  I  haue  slept  weyll! 
As  fresh  as  an  eyll, 
As  lyght  I  my  feyll 
As  leyfe  on  a  tre! 

Tercius  pastor : 
Benste  be  here  in!     so  my  [hart]  qwakys. 
360     My  hart  is  outt  of  skyn,    what  so  it  makys. 

Who  makys  all  this  dyn?     so  my  browes  blakys, 
To  the  dowore  wyll  I  wyn.     harke,  felows,  wakys ! 

We  were  fowre, 
se  ye  awre  of  mak  now? 
365  primus  pastor ;  we  were  vp  or  thou. 
ijus  pastor :  Man,  I  gyf  god  a  vowe 
yit  yede  he  nawre. 

iijus  pastor:  Me  thoght  he  was  lapt    in  a  wolfe  skyn. 
primus  pastor :  So  are  many  hapt    now  namely  within. 
ijus  pastor : 
370     When  we  had  long  napt    me  thoght  with  a  gyn 
[42  b]      A  fatt  shepe  he  trapt,    bot  he  made  no  dyn. 
Tercius  pastor:    Be  styll, 
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Thi  dreme  makys  the  woode, 
It  is  bot  fantom,  by  the  roode! 
primus  pastor :  Now  god  turn  all  to  good,  375 

If  it  be  his  wyll. 

ijus  ptMtor : 

Ryse,  mak,  for  shame!     thou  lygys  right  lang. 
Mak:  Now  crystys  holy  name    be  vs  emang! 

what  is  this  ?  for  sant  lame,    I  may  not  well  gang ! 

I  trow  I  be  the  same.     A !  my  nek  has  lygen  wrang  380 
Enoghe. 

Mekill  thank!  syn  yister  euen, 

Now,  by  sant  stevyn, 

I  was  flayd  with  a  swevyn. 
My  hart  out  of  sloghe.  385 

I  thoght  gyll  began  to  crok    and  trauell  full  sad, 
welner  at  the  fyrst  cok,    of  a  yong  lad 
ffor  to  mend  oure  flok,    then  be  I  neuer  glad; 
I  haue  tow  on  my  rok    more  then  euer  I  had. 

A,  my  heede!  390 

A  house  full  of  yong  tharmes ! 
The  dewill  knok  outt  thare  hames ! 
wo  is  hym  has  many  bames 

And  therto  lytyll  brede! 

I  must  go  home,  by  your  lefe,    to  gyll  as  I  thoght,  395 

I  pray  you  looke  my  slefe,    that  I  steyll  noght ; 

I  am  loth  you  to  grefe,    or  from  you  take  oght. 
iijus  pastor :  Go  furth,  yU  myght  thou  chefe !    now  wold 
This  mome  [I  we  soght 

That  we  had  all  oure  store.  400 

primus  pastor :  Bot  I  will  go  before, 

let  vs  mete. 
ijus  pastor :  whore  ? 

iijus  pastor :     At  the  crokyd  thome. 
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[Scene  4] 
Mak : 

Vndo  this  doore !  who  is  here  ?    how  long  shall  I  stand  ? 
Vxor  eius: 
405     Who  makys  sich  a  here  ?    now  walk  in  the  Wenyand. 
Mak :  A,  gyll,  what  chere  ?    it  is  I,  mak,  youre  husbande. 
Vxor :  Then  may  we  be  here    the  dewill  in  a  bande, 
Syr  gyle, 
lo,  he  commys  with  a  lote 
410      As  he  were  holden  in  the  throte. 
I  may  not  syt  at  my  note 
A  hand-lang  while. 

Mak :  wyll  ye  here  what  fare  she  makys  to  gett  hir  a  glose  ? 
and  dos  noght  bot  lakys,     and  clowse  hir  toose. 
4x5  Vxor :  why,  who  wanders  ?  who  wakys  ?    who  commys  ? 

who  gose? 
who  brewys  ?  who  bakys  ?    what  makys  me  thus  hose  ? 

And  than 
It  is  rewthe  to  beholde. 
Now  in  hote,  now  in  colde, 
430     ffuU  wofuU  is  the  householde 
That  wantys  a  woman. 

[43  a]      Bot  what  ende  has  thou  mayde    with  the  hyrdys,  mak? 
Mak :  The  last  worde  that  thay  sayde    when  I  tumyd 

my  bak, 
Thay  wold  looke  that  thay  hade     thare  shepe  all 

the  pak. 
485      I  hope  thay  wyll  nott  be  well  payde     when  thay 

thare  shepe  lak, 
Perde ! 
Bot  how  so  the  gam  gose, 
To  me  thay  wyll  suppose. 
And  make  a  fowU  noyse, 
430         And  cry  outt  apon  me. 
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Bot  thou  must  do  as  thou  hyght. 
Vxar :  I  accorde  me  thertyll. 

I  shall  swedyll  hym  right    In  my  credyll, 

If  it  were  a  gretter  slyght    yit  couthe  I  help  tyll. 

I  wyll  lyg  downe  stright,     com  hap  me. 
Mak:  I  wyll. 

Vooor :    Behynde.  435 

Com  coll  and  his  maroo, 

Thay  will  nyp  vs  full  naroo. 

Mak:  Bot  I  may  cry  out  'haroo/ 

The  shepe  if  thay  fynde. 

Vxor :  harken  ay  when  thay  call,    tha}^  will  com  onone.  440 
Com  and  make  redy  all    and  syng  by  thyn  oone ; 
Syng  luUay  thou  shall,    for  I  must  grone 
And  cry  outt  by  the  wall    on  mary  and  lohn, 

ffor  sore. 
Syng  lullay  on  fast  445 

when  thou  heris  at  the  last, 
And  bot  I  play  a  fals  cast 

Trust  me  no  more. 


[Scene  5] 
Tercius  pastor : 

A,  coll,  goode  mome,    why  slepys  thou  nott? 
primus  pastor : 

Alas,  that  euer  was  I  borne !     we  haue  a  fowU  blott,  450 

A  fat  wedir  haue  we  lome. 
Tercius  pastor :  mary,  godys  forbott ! 

ijus  pastor : 

who  shuld  do  vs  that  skome  ?    that  were  a  fowU  spott. 
primus  pastor :     Som  shrewe. 

I  haue  soght  with  my  dogys  455 

All  horbery  shrogys. 
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And  of  fefteyn  hogys 
ffond  I  bot  oone  ewe. 

iijm  pastor : 
Now  trow  me,  if  ye  will,    by  sant  thomas  of  kent, 
Ayther  mak  or  gyll    was  at  that  assent. 
primus  pastor : 
460     peasse,  man,  be  still!     I  sagh  when  he  went, 
Thou  sklanders  hym  yll,    thou  aght  to  repent 
Goode  spede. 
ijus  pastor:  Now  as  euer  myght  I  th^. 
If  I  shuld  euyn  here  de, 
465      I  wold  say  it  were  he 

That  dyd  that  same  dede. 

iijus  pastor : 
Go  we  theder,  I  rede,    and  ryn  on  oure  feete. 
Shall  I  neuer  ete  brede    the  sothe  to  I  w[ee]te. 
primus  pastor: 

Nor  drynk  in  my  heede     with  hym  tyll  I  mete. 
Secundus  pastor : 
[48  b]      I  wyll  rest  in  no  stede    tyll  that  I  hym  grete, 
47X         My  brothere. 

Oone  I  will  hight: 
Tyll  I  se  hym  in  sight 
shall  I  neuer  slepe  one  nyght 
475         Ther  I  do  anothere. 


[Scene  6] 

Tercius  pastor : 

will  ye  here  how  thay  hak  ?     oure  syre,  lyst,  croyne. 
primus  pastor : 

hard  I  neuer  none  crak    so  clere  out  of  toyne. 

457  fefteyn]  xv.  MS  468  weete]  wytt  MS  E 
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Call  on  hym. 
ijtis  pastor :    mak !  vndo  youre  doore  soyne  I 
Mak:  Who  is  that  spak,    as  it  were  noyne, 

On  loft?  480 

Who  is  that  I  say? 
iijus  pastor :  Goode  felowse,  were  it  day. 
Mak:  As  far  as  ye  may, 
Good,  spekys  soft 

Ouer  a  seke  womans  hede,    that  is  at  mayll  easse ;  485 

I  had  leuer  be  dede    or  she  had  any  dyseasse. 
Vxor: 

Go  to  an  othere  stede,     I  may  not  well  qweasse. 

Ich  fote  that  ye  trede    goys  thorow  my  nese 
So  hee. 
primus  pastor :  Tell  vs,  mak,     if  ye  may,  490 

how  fare  ye,  I  say? 
Mak:  Bot  ar  ye  in  this  towne  to  day? 
Now  how  fare  ye? 

ye  haue  ryn  in  the  myre,  and  ar  weytt  yit; 

I  shall  make  you  a  fyre    if  ye  will  syt.  495 

A  nores  wold  I  hyre,    my  dreme  this  is  itt, 

A  seson. 
I  haue  bames,  if  ye  knewe, 

well  mo  then  enewe ;  500 

Bot  we  must  drynk  as  we  brew, 

And  that  is  bot  reson. 

I  wold  ye  dynyd  or  ye  yode,    me  thynk  that  ye  swette. 
Secundus  pastor : 

Nay,  nawther  mendys  oure  mode    drynke  nor  mette. 
Mak:  why,  sir,  alys  you  oght  bot  goode? 
Tercius  pastor :  yee,  oure  shepe  that  we  gett  505 

At  stoUyn  as  thay  yode, —    oure  los  is  grette. 
Mak:    Syrs,  drynkys! 
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had  I  bene  thore 

Som  shuld  haue  boght  it  full  sore. 
sio primus  pastor:  Mary,  som  men  trowes  that  ye  wore, 
And  that  vs  forthynkys. 

ijus  pastor : 

Mak,  som  men  trowys    that  it  shuld  be  ye. 
iipis  pastor :  Ayther  ye  or  youre  spouse,    so  say  we. 
Mak:  Now  if  ye  haue  suspowse    to  gill  or  to  me, 
515      Com  and  rype  oure  howse,     and  then  may  ye  se 
who  had  hir. 
If  I  any  shepe  fott, 
Aythor  cow  or  stott ; 
And  gyll,  my  wyfe,  rose  nott 
520         here  syn  she  lade  hir. 

[44  a]      As  I  am  true  and  lele    to  god  here  I  pray 

That  this  be  the  fyrst  mele    that  I  shall  ete  this  day. 
primus  pastor :  Mak,  as  haue  I  ceyll,     Avyse  the,  I  say ; 
he  lernyd  tymely  to  steyll    that  couth  not  say  nay. 
585  Vxor :     I  swelt ! 

Outt,  thefys,  fro  my  wonys! 
ye  com  to  rob  vs,  for  the  nonys. 
Mak:  here  ye  not  how  she  gronys? 
youre  hartys  shuld  melt. 

530  Vxor :  Outt,  thefys,  fro  my  bame  !    negh  hym  not  thor ! 
Mak :  wyst  ye  how  she  had  fame    youre  hartys  wold 

be  sore, 
ye  do  wrang,  I  you  wame.     that  thus  commys  before 
To  a  woman  that  has  fame,—    bot  I  say  no  more. 
Vxor:     A,  my  medyll! 
535      I  pray  to  god  so  mylde. 
If  euer  I  you  begyld 
That  I  ete  this  chylde 
That  lygys  in  this  credyll. 
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Mak :  peasse,  woman,  for  goddys  payn,    and  cry  not  so ! 

Thou  spyllys  thy  brane    and  makys  me  full  wo.    540 
Secundus  pastor : 

I  trow  oure  shepe  be  slayn,     what  fynde  ye  two? 
iijus  pastor :  All  wyrk  we  in  vayn,    as  well  may  we  go. 
Bot  hatters ! 

I  can  fynde  no  flesh, 

hard  nor  nesh,  545 

Salt  nor  fresh, 
Bot  two  tome  platers. 

Whik  catell  bot  this,    tame  nor  wylde. 

None,  as  haue  I  blys,    as  lowde  as  he  smylde. 
Vxor :  No,  so  god  me  blys,     and  gyf  me  loy  of  my  550 

chylde  ! 
primus  pastor :  We  haue  merkyd  amys,    I  hold  vs  begyld. 
iju8  pastor :     Syr,  don  ! 

Syr,  oure  lady  hym  saue! 

Is  youre  chyld  a  knaue? 
Mak:  Any  lord  myght  hym  haue  555 

This  chyld  to  his  son. 

when  he  wakyns  he  kyppys    that  ioy  is  to  se. 
iijus  pastor :  In  good  tyme  to  hys  hyppys,    and  in  cele. 

Bot  who  was  his  gossyppys,    so  sone  rede? 
Mak:  So  fare  fall  thare  lyppys! 

primus  pastor :  hark  now,  a  le !        560 

Mak:    So  god  thaym  thank, 

Parkyn,  and  gybon  waller,  I  say,  [44  b] 

And  gentiU  lohn  home,  in  good  fay, 

he  made  all  the  garray 
With  the  greatt  shank.  565 

iju8  pastor : 

Mak,  freyndys  will  we  be,    fFor  we  ar  all  oone. 
Mak :  we !  now  I  hald  for  me,    for  mendys  gett  I  none ! 

fiFare  well  all  thre,    all  glad  were  ye  gone 
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iijus  pastor  : 
ffare  wordys  may  ther  be,    bot  luf  is  ther  none 
570         this  yere. 

primus  pastor :  Gaf  ye  the  chyld  any  thyng  ? 
ijus  pastor :  I  trow  not  oone  farthyng ! 
iijus  pastor  :  ffast  agane  will  I  flyng, 
Abyde  ye  me  there. 

575      Mak,  take  it  to  no  grefe    if  I  com  to  thi  bame. 
Mak :  Nay,  thou  dos  me  greatt  reprefe    and  fowll  has 

thou  fame. 
iijus  pastor : 

The  child  will  it  not  grefe,    that  lytyll  day  stame. 
Mak,  with  youre  leyfe    let  me  gyf  youre  bame 
Bot  sex  pence. 
sioMak:  Nay,  do  way,  he  slepys. 
iijus  pastor :  me  thynk  he  pepys. 
Mak:  when  he  wakyns  he  wepys. 
I  pray  you  go  hense. 

iijus  pastor: 

Gyf  me  lefe  hym  to  kys     and  lyft  vp  the  clowtt. 

f£fe  sees  the  sheep,] 

585      what  the  dewill  is  this?    he  has  a  long  snowte. 
primus  pastor :  he  is  merkyd  amys,     we  wate  ill  abowte. 
ijus  pastor :  lU-spon  weft,  Iwys,    ay  commys  fouU  owte. 
Ay,  so! 
he  is  lyke  to  oure  shepe! 
590  iijus  pastor :  how,  gyb,  may  I  pepe  ? 
primus  pastor :  I  trow  kynde  will  crepe 
where  it  may  not  go. 

ijus  pastor :  This  was  a  qwantt  gawde    and  a  far  cast. 
It  was  a  hee  frawde. 

after  584,  stage'-direction'\  omit  MS 
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iijus  pastor :  yee,  syrs,  wast. 

lett  bren  this  bawde    and  bynd  hir  fast.  595 

A  fals  skawde    hang  at  the  last, 

So  shall  thou, 
wyll  ye  se  how  thay  swedyll 
his  foure  feytt  in  the  medyll? 

Sagh  I  neuer  in  a  credyll  600 

a  homyd  lad  or  now. 

Mak:  Peasse  byd  I!  what!    lett  be  youre  fare!  [46a] 

I  am  he  that  hym  gatt    and  yond  woman  hym  bare. 
primus  pastor : 

What  dewill  shall  he  hatt,    Mak  ?  lo,  god !  makys  ayre ! 
ijt^  pastor :  lett  be  all  that,     now  god  g)rf  hym  care  605 

I  sagh. 
Vxor:  A  pratty  child  is  he 

As  syttys  on  a  wamans  kne, 

A  dyllydowne,  perde, 
To  gar  a  man  laghe.  610 

iijus  pastor : 

I  know  hym  by  the  eere-marke,    that  is  a  good  tokyn. 
Mak :  I  tell  you,  syrs,  hark !     hys  noyse  was  brokyn. 

Sythen  told  me  a  clerk    that  he  was  forspokyn. 
primus  pastor : 

This  is  a  fals  wark,    I  wold  fayn  be  wrokyn; 
Gett  wepyn.  6x5 

Vxor:  he  was  takyn  with  an  elfe, 

I  saw  it  myself; 

when  the  clok  stroke  twelf 
was  he  forshapyn. 

ijus  pastor :  ye  two  ar  well  feft    sam  in  a  stede.  620 

iijtis  pastor : 

Syn  thay  manteyn  thare  theft,    let  do  thaym  to  dede. 
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Mak :  If  I  trespas  eft,    gyrd  of  my  hede, 

with  you  will  I  be  left. 
primus  pastor :  syrs,  do  my  rede  : 

fiFor  this  trespas 
6a5     we  will  nawther  ban  ne  flyte, 
ffyght  nor  chyte, 
Bot  haue  done  as  tyte, 
And  cast  hym  in  canvas. 

[They  toss  Mak  in  a  sheet.] 

lord!  what  I  am  sore     in  poynte  for  to  bryst. 
630      In  fayth  I  may  no  more,     therfor  wyll  I  ryst. 
ijus  pastor : 
As  a  shepe  of  sevyn  skore    he  weyd  in  my  fyst. 
ffor  to  slepe  ay-whore    me  thynk  that  I  lyst. 


[Scene  7] 

iijus  pastor:    Now  I  pray  you 
lyg  downe  on  this  grene. 
(^35 primus  pastor:  On  these  thefys  yit  I  mene. 
iijus  pastor:  wherto  shuld  ye  tene 
So,  as  I  say  you? 

An^elus  cantat  "  gloria  in  excelsiSy^  postea  dicat  : 

Angelus :  Ryse,  hyrd  men  heynd !     for  now  is  he  borne 
That  shall  take  fro  the  feynd     that  adam  had  lorne, 
640      That  warloo  to  sheynd     this  nyght  is  he  borne. 
God  is  made  youre  freynd     now  at  this  mome. 

he  behestys 
At  bedlem  go  se. 
Ther  lygys  that  fre 
645      In  a  cryb  full  poorely, 
Betwyx  two  b'estys. 

a/Ur  628  stage-direction]  so  E,  omit  MS  631  sevyn]  vij  MS 
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primtis  pastor:  [45b] 

This  was  a  qwant  stevyn    that  euer  yit  I  hard. 

It  is  a  meruell  to  neuyn    thus  to  be  skard. 
ijus  pastor :  Of  godys  son  of  heuyn    he  spak  vpward. 

All  the  wod  on  a  leuyn     me  thoght  that  he  gard  650 
Appere. 
Hjus pastor:  he  spake  of  a  bame 

In  bedlem,  I  you  wame. 
primus  pastor ;  That  betokyns  yond  stame ; 

let  vs  seke  hym  there.  655 

ijus  pastor : 

Say , what  was  his  song  ?    hard  ye  not  how  he  craky d  it, 

Thre  brefes  to  a  long? 
iijus  pastor:  yee,  mary,  he  hakt  it. 

was  no  crochett  wrong    nor  no  thyng  that  lakt  it. 
primus  pastor : 

flfor  to  syng  vs  emong    right  as  he  knakt  it 
I  can.  660 

ijus  pastor:  let  se  how  ye  croyne. 

Can  ye  bark  at  the  mone? 
iijus  pastor :  hold  youre  tonges,  haue  done ! 
primus  pastor :     hark  after,  than ! 

iji^  pastor :  To  bedlem  he  bad    that  we  shuld  gang,  665 

I  am  full  fard    that  we  tary  to  lang. 
iijus  pastor : 

Be  mery  and  not  sad,    of  myrth  is  oure  sang, 

Euer  lastyng  glad    to  mede  may  we  fang, 

Withoutt  noyse.  670 

primus  pastor :  hy  we  theder  for- thy. 

If  we  be  wete  and  wery, 

To  that  chyld  and  that  lady 
we  haue  it  not  to  lo^e. 

647  a  qwant]  the  qwantet  K  647b]  originally  confused 

with  64gb,  hut  corrected  in  MS  661  crone]  croyne  MS,  E 

suggests  this  emendation. 
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ijus  pastor : 

we  fynde  by  the  prophecy —    let  be  youre  dyn — 
675      Of  dauid  and  Isay    and  mo  then  I  myn, 

Thay  prophecyed  by  clergy    that  in  a  vyrgyn 
shuld  he  lyght  and  ly,    to  slokyn  oure  syn 

And  slake  it. 
Oure  kynde  from  wo, 
680     ffor  Isay  sayd  so, 
[Ecce]  virgo 

Concipiet  a  chylde  that  is  nakyd. 

iij  pastor :  ffuU  glad  may  we  be,    and  abyde  that  day. 
That  lufly  to  se,    that  all  myghtys  may. 
685      lord,  well  were  me    for  ones  and  for  aye 

Myght  I  knele  on  my  kne     som  word  for  to  say 

To  that  chylde. 
Bot  the  angell  sayd 
In  a  cryb  wos  he  layde, 
690     he  was  poorly  arayd 

Both  mener  and  mylde. 

primus  pastor : 

patryarkes  that  has  bene     and  prophetys  beforne, 

Thay  desyryd  to  haue  sene    this  chylde  that  is  borne. 

Thay  ar  gone  full  clene;     that  haue  thay  lome. 
[46  a]      We  shall  se  hym,  I  weyn,    or  it  be  mome, 
696         To  tokyn. 

When  I  se  hym  and  fele, 

Then  wote  I  full  weyll 

It  is  true  as  steyll, 
700         That  prophetys  haue  spokyn 

To  so  poore  as  we  ar,    that  he  wold  appere, 
ffyrst  fynd,  and  declare    by  his  messyngere. 

679  from]  to  kepe  from  K  681  Ecce]  Cite  MS 
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ijuspctstor:  Go  we  now,  let  vs  fare,    the  place  is  vs  nere. 
itjus  pastor :  I  am  redy  and  yare,    go  we  in  fere 
To  that  bright. 
Lord,  if  thi  wylles  be, 
we  ar  lewde  all  thre, 
Thou  grauntt  vs  somkyns  gle 
To  comforth  thi  wight. 


[Scene  8J 
primtis  pastor : 

hayll,  cbmly  and  clene !     hayll,  yong  child  !  7«o 

hayll,  maker,  as  I  meyne,     of  a  madyn  so  mylde ! 
Thou  has  waryd,  I  weyne,     the  warlo  so  wylde  ; 
The  fals  gyler  of  teyn    now  goys  he  begylde. 

lo,  he  merys! 
lo,  he  laghys,  my  swetyng!  7»5 

A  welfare  metyng, 
I  haue  holden  my  hetyng; 

haue  a  bob  of  cherys. 

ijus  pastor : 
hayll,  sufFeran  sauyoure!    fFor  thou  has  vs  soght, 
hayll,  frely  foyde   and  floure,     that  all  thyng  has  7^0 

wroght ! 
hayll  full  of  fauoure,    that  made  all  of  noght ! 
hayll !  1  kneyll  and  I  cowre.     A  bjrrd  haue  I  broght 

To  my  bame. 
hayll,  lytyll  tyne  mop! 

of  oure  crede  thou  art  crop.  725 

I  wold  drynk  on  thy  cop, 

Lytyll  day  stame. 

iijtis  pastor :  hayll,  derlyng  dere,    full  of  godhede ! 
I  pray  the  be  nere    when  that  I  haue  nede. 
711  maker]  maker  bom  K 
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730     hayll,  swete  is  thy  chere!     my  hart  wold  blede 
To  se  the  sytt  here    in  so  poore  wede, 

With  no  pennys. 
hayll!  put  forth  thy  dall! 
I  bryng  the  bot  a  ball, 
735      haue  and  play  the  with  all, 
And  go  to  the  tenys. 

Maria:  The  fader  of  heuen,     god  omnypotent, 
That  sett  all  on  seuen,    his  son  has  he  sent. 
My  name  couth  he  neuen     and  lyght  or  he  went. 
740     I  conceyuyd  hym  full  euen     thrugh  myght  as  he 

ment, 
And  now  is  he  borne, 
he  kepe  you  fro  wo! 
I  shall  pray  hym  so; 
Tell  furth  as  ye  go, 
745         And  myn  on  this  mome. 

\4,Q\;\ primus  pastor:  flFarewell,  lady,    so  fare  to  beholde, 
with  thy  childe  on  thi  kne ! 
ijtis  pastor :  bot  he  lygys  full  cold. 

lord,  well  is  me  ;    now  we  go,  thou  behold. 
iijus  pastor :  ffor  sothe"  all  redy !     it  semys  to  be  told 
750         full  oft. 

primus  pastor :  what  grace  we  haue  fun ! 
ijus  pastor :  Com  furth,  now  ar  we  won ! 
iijus  pastor :  To  syng  ar  we  bun, 
let  take  on  loft. 

Explicit  pagina  Pastorum, 
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CHESTER  NATIVITY  (I) 

In  the  Banes  before  the  Chester  Plays^  in  MS.  H,  there  is 
the  following  stanza  (16)  on  this  play: 

of  Octavion  the  Emperour  that  could  not  well  Alowe 

the  prophesye  of  Aundent  Sibell,  the  sage, 

you  wrightes  and  sklaters,  with  good  players  in  showe, 

lustlye  bringe  forth  your  well-decked  carriage; 

the  beirth  of  Christe  shall  all  see  in  that  stage. 

jrf  the  scriptures  a-warrant  not  of  the  mydwyfys  reporte, 

the  Authour  telleth  his  Authour,  then  take  it  in  sporte ! 

1—112.  This  play  of  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  fol- 
lows very  closely  the  Scriptural  account  in  Luke  1 :  see 
notes  following.  The  only  extant  liturgical  play  of  the 
Annunciation  follows  Luke  quite  as  closely,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  sure  whether  this  is  a  translation  from  Luke 
or  from  a  liturgical  drama  (see,  however.  Introduction,  p.  xiii). 

1—4.  Translation  oi  PsewUhMatt.^x  *Ave  Maria!  gratia 
plena  I  Dominus  tecimi!  Benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus  et 
benedictus  fructus  ventris  tui!'  This  is  a  combination  of 
Luke  1.28  and  42,  the  salutations  of  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth. 
The  Church  has  followed  this  version  in  the  canticle  Ave 
Maria.    See  Introduction,  p.  xiii,  and  note  on  C.  HI,  166—169. 

4.  MS.  H,  in  the  margin,  inserts  the  parallel  Scriptural 
account  from  Luke:  *In  mense  autem  sexto  missus  est  an- 
gelus  Gabriel  a  Deo  in  civitatem  Galilseae.  Lucae  I.'  Here- 
after such  readings  will  be  designated  by  (H). 

8.  *Illa  vero  cum  vidisset  turbata  est  super  oracionem 
eius,  et  cogitabat,  qualis  esset  ilia  salutatio.*  (H).    Luke  1.  29. 

this.    Evidently  an  error,  misspelling  of  thus, 

9—16.  *Et  ait  angelus  ei :  Ne  timeas,  Maria,  invenisti  enim 
gratiam  apud  Deum ;  ecce  concipies  in  utero,  et  paries  filium, 
et  vocabis  nomen  ejus  Jesum.  Hie  erit  magnus  et  Filius 
Altissimi  vocabitur.^    Luke  1.  30—82,  not  quoted  in  H. 

16.  gode.  This  form  is  used  for  the  genitive,  Gois, 
throughout  this  play  in  MS.  D.  See  kinge^  Ch.  II,  479,  and 
cf.  Fader  T.  I,  102. 

20.  *  Et  dabit  illi  Dominus  Deus  sedem  David  patris  eius ; 
et  regnabit  in  domo  Jacob  in  etemimi.'  (H).    Luke  1.  32. 
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24.  *Et  regni  ejus  non  erit  finis.'  (H).  Luke  1.33.  Cf. 
Pseudo-Matt,  9 :  *  qui  imperet  non  solum  in  terra  sed  et  in 
caelis,  et  reg^bit  in  saecula  saeculorum.*  Cf.  also  De  Nat. 
Mar.  9 :  '  Hie  erit  magnus,  quia  dominabitur  a  mari  usque  ad 
mare,  et  a  flumine  usque  ad  terminos  orbis  terrae.' 

26.  ^  Dixit  Maria  ad  Angelum :  Quomodo  fiet  istud,  quoniam 
virum  non  cognosco?*  (H).    Luke  1.34. 

32.  'Et  respondens  Angelus  dixit  ei:  Spiritus  Sanctus 
superveniet  in  te;  et  virtus  Altissimi  obumbrabit  tibi;  ideo- 
que  et  quod  nascetur  ex  te  Sanctum,  vocabitur  Filius  Dei.^ 
(H).    Luke  1.  36. 

36.  'Elizabeth,  cognata  tua,  et  ipsa  concepit  filium  in 
senectute  sua.*  (H).    Luke  1.  36. 

40.  '  Et  hie  mensis  sextus  est  illi  quae  vocatur  sterilis ;  quia 
non  erit  impossibile  apud  Deum  omne  verbum.*  (H).  Luke  1. 
36-37. 

48.  *  Dixit  Maria :  Ecce  ancilla  Domini !  fiat  mihi  secundum 
verbum  tuum.*  (H).    Luke  1.  38. 

after  48,  stage-direction.  *Et  discessit  ab  ilia  Angelus. 
Exsurgens  autem  Maria  . . .  abiit  in  montana  . . .  et  intravit 
in  domum  . . .  et  salutavit  Elizabeth.'  Luke  1.  38-40.  Cf. 
Protev,  12:  *And  Mary  was  glad,  and  went  unto  her  couan 
Elizabeth.'  The  other  Apocryphal  Gospels  do  not  mention 
the  Visitation. 

49.  'Audivit  salutationem  Mariae  Elizabeth.'  Luke  1.41. 
In  Protev,  Mary  simply  knocks  at  the  door. 

62.  '  Benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus  et  benedictus  fructus  ven- 
tris  tui.'  (H).    Luke  1.  42.    Cf.  note  on  11.  1-4. 

66.  'Unde  hoc  mihi,  ut  veniat  mater  Domini  mei  ad  me? ' 
(H).    Luke  1.  43. 

60.  '  Ecce  enim,  ut  facta  est  vox  salutacionis  tuse  in  auri- 
bus  meis,  exultavit  prae  gaudio  infans  in  utero  meo.'  (H). 
Luke  1.  44. 

61—64.  '  Et  beata  quae  credidisti,  quoniam  perficientur  ea, 
quae  dicta  sunt  tibi  a  Domino.'    Luke  1.  46. 

69-70.    Luke  1.  46. 

before  73.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Scriptural  parallels 
that  appears  in  D. 
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76.  *  Et  respexit  ad  humilitatem  Ancillae  suae.*  (H).  Luke 
1.48. 

78.    *  Et  sanctum  nomen  eius.'  (H).    Luke  1.  49. 

84.  *Ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beatam  me  dicant  omnes  gene- 
rationes,  Quia  fecit  mihi  magna  qui  potens  est'  (H).  Luke  1. 
48-49. 

89-92.  'Et  misericordia  ejus  a  progenie  in  progenies 
timentibus  eum.*    Luke  1.  60. 

96.  *  prestitit  robor  per  brachium  suum,  dispersit  superbos 
^cogitatione  cordis  ipsorum.*  (H).     Luke  1.  61. 

100.  *Detraxit  potentes  de  sedibus  et  erexit  humiles. 
Esurientes  implevit  bonis.*  (H).    Luke  1.  62-63. 

104.  *  Et  divites  dimisit  inanes.  Suscepit  Israeli  puerum 
suum,  ut  memor  esset  misericordiae.'  (H).    Luke  1.  63—64. 

108.  *Sicut  locutus  est  ad  patres  nostros,  Abraham  et 
semen  eius  in  etemo :  Gloria  patri  et  filio  et  spiritui  sancto.* 
(H).    Luke  1.  b6. 

112.  *  Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et  semper  et  in  secula 
seculorum,  Amen.'  (H).  Here  the  author  has  been  following 
the  Church  version  of  the  Magnificat  instead  of  that  found  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  this  has  all 
come  fi-om  some  liturgical  drama.     See  note  on  11.  1—112. 

113-122.  This  passage  has  no  parallel  in  the  Bible  or 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  It  is  merely  inserted  as  a  link  be- 
tween the  Visitation  and  Joseph's  Trouble.  In  C.  and  T.  the 
Joseph  play  comes  before  the  Visitation.  The  author  shows 
a  sense  of  form,  if  he  is  following  Luke,  in  not  going  on  to 
describe  the  birth  of  the  Baptist. 

116.  '  Mansit  autem  Maria  cum  ilia  circiter  mensibus  tribus, 
et  reversa  est  in  domum  suum.'  (H).  Luke  1.  66.  The  first 
part  of  the  verse  does  not  seem  to  apply  here. 

123-176.  The  only  reference  in  the  Bible  to  Joseph's 
trouble  is  in  Matt.  1. 18—20:  *  Cum  esset  desponsata  mater  ejus 
Maria  Joseph,  antequam  convenirent,  inventa  est  in  utero 
habens  de  Spiritu  Sancto.  Joseph  autem,  vir  ejus,  cum  esset 
Justus  et  nollet  eam  traducere,  voluit  occulte  dimittere  eam. 
HfiBC  autem  eo  cogitante,  ecce!  Angelus  Domini  apparuit,  &c.' 
The   author  of  the  Chester  plays   seems  to  have  followed 
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this  account  alone,  expanding  it  considerably,  but  not  using 
the  more  elaborate  Apocr3^hal  accounts  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  Coventry,  York,  and  Towneley  Joseph  plays.  These 
introduce  the  virgin  companions  of  Mary,  and  a  long  dis- 
pute between  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  maidens  concerning 
the  paternity  of  the  child.  We  do  find,  however,  in  this  play 
reminiscences  of  the  Apocryphal  account  of  the  marriage 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  in  those  lines  where  Joseph  urges 
the  unsuitabihty  of  an  old  man's  marrying  a  maiden.  In 
Protev.  9  Joseph  says :  *  Let  us  not  become  ridiculous  to  the 
children  of  I^^el.  I  have  sons,  and  am  old;  she  is  but  a 
girl.*  All  the  rest,  however,  is  merely  the  expansion  of  the 
idea  of  Joseph's  just  nature,  as  we  find  it  in  Matt.  1.  Cf. 
C.  n,  26 ff.,  and  note;  Y.  H,  92flf. 

128.  H  quotes  Matt.  1.  18;  see  note  on  11.  123-176. 

129.  The  author  again  follows  the  Scriptural  instead  of 
the  Apocryphal  accoimt ;  cf.  note  on  1. 116.  Pseudo-Matt,  10 : 
'  ubi  moratus  est  [i.  e.  Joseph  in  Capernaum]  mensibus  novem.' 
Protev.  18 :  *And  her  sixth  month  came  and  Joseph  returned.' 

182.  H,  without  any  reason,  inserts  here  Matt.  1.  19,  first 
part. 

136.    H  inserts  Matt.  1. 19,  last  part. 

146-162.    A  common  theme  in  Y.  and  T. 

162.    H  quotes  Matt.  1.  20;  see  note  on  U.  123-176. 

164.  'Joseph,  fill  dauid,  ne  metuas  adjungere  Mariam 
uxoremtuam ;  nam  quod  in  ilia  conceptus  est.'  (H).  Matt.  1,  20. 

168.  '  a  spiritu  sancto  profectum  est.*  (H).  Matt.  1.  20.  The 
reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  is  evidence  that  the 
Scriptural  and  not  the  Apocr3^hal  account  is  the  basis  of  this 
play,  for  in  Matthew  the  angel  says  that  Christ  shall  be  bom  to 
fiilfill  prophecy,  and  the  Apocrjrphal  Gospels,  which  follow 
Matt.  1.  closely  up  to  this  point,  make  no  mention  of  prophecies. 

178—179.  The  popular  mediaeval  legends  of  Octavian  and 
the  Sibyl  are  fully  discussed  in  Piper,  Mythologie  der  Christ- 
lichen  Kunst,  1.  472-607.  In  their  earliest  form  the  Sibyl  was 
priestess  of  Apollo.  The  earhest  extant  version  is  by  Malalas 
(7th  cent),  to  be  found  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  97.  367  (see  note 
on  11. 348  ff.).     Next  in  order  chronologically  is  Suidas  (fl.  960), 
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who  discusses  it  in  his  Lexicon  under  the  title  Augustus; 
then  comes  a  version  by  Cedrenus  (circ.  1100) :  Migne,  Pair, 
Gr.  121.  357;  and  finally  a  version  by  Nicephorus  Callistus 
(circ.  1860) :  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  146.  681.    See  following  notes. 

186  ff.  This  boastful  speech  of  Octavian's  is  merely  one 
of  the  popular  "  Herod  speeches  "  put  into  his  mouth.  It  would 
be  profitless  to  record  the  many  parallels ;  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  play^ :  Ch.  8,  167-204;  10,  1-20;  C.  17, 
1-16;  Y.  16,  1-22;  T.  14,  1-48. 

188.  *  Lucae  Cap.  2.  Exit  dictum  e  Cesare  Augusto  ut  cen- 
seretur  totus  orbis'  (H). 

199  f.    Cf.  Ch.  10,  {Innocents  Play)  6-6 : 

Herode:  Say  no  man  any  thing  is  his, 
but  onely  at  my  device, 

201-208.  Cf.  note  on  11.  304-375 ;  Martinus : '  tantae  prosperi- 
tatis  et  pacis  quod  totum  mundum  sibi  tributarium  fecerat.* 

209—224.  This  speech  in  Old  French  is  introduced  to  give 
local  color,  French  being  still  the  language  of  the  English 
court ;  see  Introduction,  p.  xxvi.  The  many  scribes,  through 
whose  hands  the  text  has  passed  in  the  260  years  between 
its  composition  and  the  earliest  extant  manuscript,  have  left 
little  that  is  intelligible.  Professor  Henry  R.  Lang  of  Yale 
University  has  kindly  verified  my  belief  that  in  general  the 
text  is  so  corrupt  as  to  defy  interpretation.  The  first  stanza 
is  the  only  one  that  is  really  intelligible,  although  the  general 
meaning  of  the  others  may  be  grasped.  Octavian  begins  by 
saying:  'Lords,  all  assembled,  from  my  own  estates,  I  can 
cause  you  to  be  tearful  or  joyftil,  and  put  you  in  grief.' 
Notice  that  the  last  line  is  in  Italian,  because  a  rime  for  Ent- 
peroure  is  necessary.  He  then  apparently  goes  on  to  warn 
them  not  to  oppose  him  in  any  way,  for  he  is  a  powerful, 
rich,  and  wise  emperor,  and  there  is  none  like  unto  him. 

For  other  speeches  in  French,  all  by  kings  and  governors, 
see  Ch.  8,  66-72,  146-162  ;  16  (p.  39  of  Pt.  2.  in  Wright*s 
edition),  and  19  (2.  84). 

226-247.  These  lines  are  largely  a  repetition  of  Octavian's 
opening  speech. 
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229.    Cf.  T.  9  {Casar  Augustus),  1-3. 

Be  styll,  beshers;  I  commawnd  yow 
That  no  man  speke  a  word  here  now 
But  I  myself  alon. 

232  flf.    Cf.  T.  9,  13  ff. 

ffor  all  is  myn  that  up  standys, 
Castels,  towers,  townys,  and  landys; 
To  me  homage  thay  bringe. 

232-289.     Cf.  U.  189-196. 

240-246.     Cf.  11.  201-208. 

262  ff.  Cf.  note  to  188.  These  *  Herodian '  speeches  are 
entirely  opposed  to  Augustus'  traditionally  modest  character, 
which  rather  inconsistently  appears  a  little  later  in  the  play. 

268-261.  The  common  belief  in  the  Middle  Ages  that 
Jerusalem  was  at  the  middle  of  the  world,  *the  mediaeval 
Greenwich,'  is  based  on  Ezek.  5. 5 :  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God : 
This  is  Jerusalem.  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  nations.' 
The  idea  is  familiar  to  Dante,  who  places  the  mountain  of 
Purgatory  at  the  antipodes  of  Jerusalem.  Cf.  Dante,  Purg. 
2.1-6;  7«/:34.  116. 

281.  The  *boy'  swears  by  Mohammed  some  600  years 
before  that  prophet  was  bom.  'After  the  wars  with  the 
Saracens,'  says  Wright,  *this  became  a  common  name  in 
W.  Europe  for  any  idol  or  false  god.'  It  is  a  favorite  oath 
of  Herod's  in  all  the  cycles. 

286.  I  have  emended  Boughton  to  read  Broughton,  as  the 
latter  was  a  suburb  of  Chester,  according  to  Magna  Britannia^ 
Antiqiia  et  Nova,  London,  1720.  I  do  not  feel  sure,  however, 
that  this  emendation  should  stand,  for  there  is  an  old  Lanca- 
shire proverb  about  Oldham  rough-heads,  Boughton  trotters, 
and  Heywood  monkeys.  Heywood  and  Oldham  are  near 
together  in  S.  E.  Lancashire,  but  Boughton  I  have  been  un- 
able to  discover.  The  fact  that  the  author  of  Ch.  11  shows 
himself  familiar  with  Lancashire  (see  notes  on  Ch.  II,  117  and 
120)  adds  weight  to  the  theory  that  a  Lancashire  town  is 
referred  to. 

304-376.  This  legend  is  taken  from  Martinus  Polonus,  a 
Dominican   of  the  13th  century,  also  quoted  by  Higden  in 
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the  PolychrofUcon  as  his  authority  for  the  same  tale.  The 
fact  that  Martinus  is  quoted  by  at  least  a  contemporary  of 
the  author  of  our  play,  and  that  his  version  is  the  closest 
to  ours  of  all  the  many  mediaeval  versions,  is  very  strong 
evidence  as  to  our  source.  Martinus  writes  in  his  Suppu- 
taUofies  under  De  Octaviano  Imperatore :  *Hunc  populi  Romani 
videntes  esse  tantas  pulchritudinis  quod  nemo  in  oculis  eius 
intueri  poterat,  et  tantse  prosperitatis  et  pacis  quod  totum 
mimdum  sibi  tributarium  fecerat,  dicebant  ei:  Te  volumas 
adorare,  quia  Deus  est  in  te ;  si  hie  non  esset,  non  tibi  omnia 
tam  prospere  succederent.  Quia  renuens,  inducias  postula- 
vit,  et  ad  se  Sibyllam  Tiburtinam  sapientem  vocavit:  cui 
quod  Senatores  sibi  dixerant,  recitavit.  Quae  spatium  trium 
dierum  petiit  in  quibus  arctum  ieiunium  operata  est.  Post 
tertium  diem  respondit  Imperatori  hoc  modo: 

ludicii  signum  tellus  sudore  madescet. 

E  coelo  Rex  adveniet  qui  per  secula  futurus  est 

et  cetera  quae  sequuntur.'  For  the  rest  of  Martinus*  accoimt 
see  note  on  Ch.  I,  646-701.  The  lapse  of  three  days  does 
not  occur  in  the  play,  but  there  is  an  intermission  in  the 
Octavian  story  from  1.  376-1.  646,  where  the  play  again 
follows  Martinus. 

Martinus  seems  to  draw  his  material,  sometimes  verbatim, 
from  the  Mirabilia  RomcB  (ed.  Parthey,  §  37),  written  in  the 
12th  century.  This  also  contains  an  account  similar  to  that  in 
11.  576-620 ;  see  note. 

313.  In  the  Old  French  Mistere  du  Viel  Testatnent,  ed. 
Societe  des  Anciens  Textes  Fran^ais,  vol.  6,  pp.  180  ff.  (abbre- 
viated hereafter  as  V.  T.)  in  discussing  affairs  of  state,  the 
Provost  suggests  to  Augustus  that  a  statue  of  him  should 
be  erected  in  Rome,  to  be  worshiped.  Augustus  offers  no 
objection.  After  the  statue  is  made,  however,  he  consults 
Nvith  the  Sibyl  as  to  whether  it  should  be  worshiped. 

330—331.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Augustus  was  at  this  time 
63  years  old. 

340.  In  the  early  versions  Octavian  does  not  ask  the 
oracle  if  he   shall  be  deified  (cf.  note  on  11.  348  ff.).     This 
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was  a  later  interpretation  of  the  story,  due  probably  to  the 
confusion  among  churchmen  of  the  terms  dominus  and  deus. 
The  ultimate  source  of  the  legend  is  doubtless  in  the  pro- 
hibition issued  by  Augustus  against  applying  to  him  the  title 
dominum ;  cf.  Suetonius,  Divus  Augustus,  §  53 :  <  Domini  appel- 
lationem  ut  maledictum  et  opprobrium  exhorruit.  Cum  spec- 
tante  eo  ludos,  pronuntiatum  esset  in  mimo,  "O  dominum 
aequum  et  bonum,"  et  universi  quasi  de  ipso  dictum  exul- 
tantes  comprobassent,  statim  manu  vultuque  indecoras  adu- 
lationes  repressit'  Even  so  late  as  Innocent  III  (cf.  note  on 
11. 647-701)  we  find  it  a  question  of  domtnum,  not  deum,  Peter 
Comestor,  however,  writes  in  1178:  *  Caesar  praeceperat  ne 
quis  eum  divum  vocaret'  (Hist,  Evang,  6.),  and  in  the 
Mirabtlia  Romce  of  the  12th  century  (see  note  on  11.  304  if.), 
and  the  Golden  Legend,  we  find  deum,  and  not  dominum.  The 
Golden  Legend,  however,  quotes  Innocent  as  its  source,  show- 
ing the  interpretation  of  dominum  as  deum. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  Sibyl  into  the  V.  T.,  see  note 
on  L  640. 

348.  Which  Sibyl  this  is  is  not  specified.  Mau'tinus  calls 
her  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  but  puts  in  her  mouth  the  prophecy 
of  the  Erythrean  Sibyl ;  its  omission  here  is  significant  (cf. 
T.  I,  50,  and  note).  The  V.  T.  calls  her  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl, 
and  gives  her  a  prophecy  similar  to  the  one  here.  Origin- 
ally she  was  the  Delphic  Sibyl  (see  note  following). 
Higden  follows  Martinus. 

348  if.  Notice  that  Augustus  does  not  ask  the  Sibyl 
whether  he  should  be  deified,  but  whether  there  shall  ever 
be  a  greater  king  than  he.  This  takes  us  back  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  legend,  found  in  Malalas*  Chronographia 
of  the  7th  century,  written  in  Greek  (Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  97. 357). 
He  writes:  *  Augustus  Caesar  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
in  the  month  of  October,  . . .  went  to  consult  the  oracle, 
and,  after  sacrificing  a  hecatomb,  inquired:  "Who  after 
me  shall  rule  over  the  Roman  state?"  but  there  was  no 
answer  from  the  Pythian  priestess.  And  again  he  sacrificed, 
and  inquired  why  he  received  no  answer,  and  why  the 
oracle  was  silent    Then  at  length  he  received  this  response : 
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A  Hebrew  boy,  God  of  the  blessed  Gods, 

Orders  me  to  depart  hence,  and  to  return  to  Hades. 

Depart  thou  therefore  from  our  altars.' 

The  same  account  is  given  by  Suidas  (see  note  on  11.  ITS- 
ITS),  and  a  similar  one  by  Cedrenus;  Nicephorus  Callistus 
quotes  Malalas. 

In  the  V.  T.  after  the  statue  has  been  made  (ct  note  on 
L  813),  Augustus  consults  the  Sibyl  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  worshiped,  and  she  replies  (11.  48944  fif.) : 

Ce  seroit  grant  derision, 
Et  cogiter  peux  en  ton  cueur 
Qu'il  est  ung  setd  dominateur. 
Qui  descencha  d'lme  pucelle,  etc. 

849.    V.T.,  U.  48411  flf.: 

Octavien:  Si  je  ne  puis  pas  bien  congnoistre 
Que  une  femme  fiit  tant  prudente. 
Si  experte,  ne  si  sdente 
De  ce  faire. 

862—376.  This  prophecy  is  evidently  not  taken  from  the 
Erythrean  Sibyl  prophecy,  as  quoted  in  Martinus.  There 
is  nothing  very  distinctive  about  it,  and  it  is  probably  origin- 
al, substituted  for  Martinus'  version,  perhaps  because  the 
author  wished  to  avoid  the  difticult  task  of  translating  into 
English  acrostics ;  see  Introduction,  p.  xxiL 

In  the  V.  T.  the  Sibyl  is  more  accurately  informed.  When 
she  first  appears  she  is  praying  to  "Dieu  en  trinite,"  and 
she  tells  the  two  courtiers  who  overhear  her  that  it  is  sin- 
ful to  worship  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  that  God  is  about 
to  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 

368.    V.  T.,  11.  49032-3 : 

Octavien:  Ne  S9ait  on  poinl  quant  ce  sera? 
SibiUex      Nenny,  le  terme  est  incertain. 

392-409.  A  similar  complaint  to  that  of  the  Towneley 
shepherds;  cf.  T.  IV,  12-36. 

427.  'Ascendit  autem  et  loseph  a  Galilea  de  civitate  Na- 
zareth in  Judeam  in  civitatem  David,  que  vocatur  Bethlem.' 
(H).    Luke  2.  4. 
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432-456.  Pseudo-Matt.  18:  *Cum  ergo  loseph  et  Maria 
irent  per  viam  qu8e  ducit  Bethleem,  dixit  Maria  ad  loseph: 
Duos  populos  video  ante  me,  unum  iientem  et  alium  gau- 
dentem  . . .  Tunc  apparuit  puer  speciosus  . . .  et  dixit :  . . . 
Populum  enim  ludaeorum  iientem  vidit,  quia  recessit  a  dec 
suo,  et  populum  gentium  gaudentem,  quia  accessit  et  prope 
factus  est  ad  dominum,  secundum  quod  promisit  patribus 
. .  ;    Cf.  also  Protev.  17. 

466—463.  Apparently  based  entirely  on  the  clause  in 
Luke  2.  7 :  *  quia  non  erat  locus  in  diversorio.*  The  accounts 
in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  quite  different  In  both 
Pseudo-Matt,  and  Protev.  they  stop  on  the  road  outside  of 
Bethlehem,  because  Mary's  time  has  come ;  the  stable  is  mere- 
ly a  cave  by  the  roadside.  The  influence  of  the  liturgical 
drama  probably  survives  here ;  for  in  mediaeval  painting  the 
scene  is  often  a  cave  (cf.  Giotto's  fresco  of  the  Nativity,  in 
Padua). 

464-468.  Protev.  17 :  '  And  Mary  said,  "  Take  me  down 
from  the  ass,  for  my  burden  urgeth  me  to  be  delivered." 
And  he  took  her  down.' 

473.  Protev.  19 :  *  And  I  saw  a  woman  coming — . . .  and  I 
said,  "  I  am  seeking  a  Hebrew  midwife." '  Pseudo-Matt.  13  : 
*  lam  enim  dudum  loseph  perrexerat  ad  quaerendas  obstetrices.' 

604  ff.  In  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  in  C,  the  child  is 
bom  while  Joseph  is  seeking  midwives.  In  the  Old  French 
Mirack  de  la  NaHvM^  ed.  G.  Paris  in  Miracks  de  Nostre  Dame 
vol.  1  (abbreviated  hereafter  as  Mir.  d.  I.  Nai.),  Zebel,  the 
midwife,  guides  them  to  the  stable,  and  is  present  at  the  birth. 

628-666.  The  account  of  the  midwives  in  this  play  is  not 
nearly  so  close  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  as  is  C.  IV,  217—308 ; 
see  notes  on  those  lines.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  author  of  Ch.  followed  any  one  of  the 
Apocryphal  accounts  instead  of  another,  whereas  C.  clearl}^ 
follows  Pseudo-Matt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Ch.  follows  the 
lost  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Bartholomew ;  see  note  on  Ch.  1, 668. 

628.  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  the  name  TebeU,  except 
by  supposing  that  this,  too,  comes  from  the  lost  Gospel  of 
Bartholomew^  see  preceding  note.    In  Pseudo-Matt,  and  in 
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the  Protev.^  the  name  is  Zelomi,  as  it  is  in  C,  Zebel  appears 
in  the  Golden  Legend  and  in  the  Old  French  Mistere  de  la 
Nativiti,  ed.  Jubinal,  MysUres  Inidits  du  XV Steele^  vol.2  (ab- 
breviated hereafter  as  Myst  d.  L  Nai,).  Tebel  appears  in 
an  early  Middle  English  poem  on  the  Nativity,  published  in 
Horstmann^s  Allenglische  Legenden,  ed.  1875|  1.  618. 

568.  Probably  referring  to  the  (now  lost)  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  St  Bartholomew^  which  ]»  mentioned  by  Jerome 
(Migne,  Pair.  Lai.  26. 17)  and  Gelasius  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat,  69. 
162).  The  Golden  Legend  (chap.  6)  refers  twice  to  f rater  Bar- 
thohmceus :  Abbe  Roze  in  his  edition  interprets  the  first  ref- 
erence as  referring  to  the  Saint,  and  the  second  as  referring 
to  Bartholomew  of  Sion.  As  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
miracle  wrought  on  Salome,  mentioned  in  both  Pseudo-Matt, 
and  Protev.,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  lost  Gospel  that 
is  referred  to. 

576—620.  The  earliest  extant  description  of  this  temple  is 
by  the  Greek  Cosmas  in  the  8th  century;  see  Mai,  Spici- 
legium  Romanum  2. 2.  221 :  '  They  say  the  Capitol  at  Rome  is 
a  building  great  in  extent,  having  in  it  many  images,  and 
each  image  is  for  a  sign.  For  each  image  has  a  beU  hanging 
from  its  hand,  and  there  is  an  image  for  every  tribe,  and 
they  say  that  when  any  nation  is  unfriendly  its  image  gives 
the  sign  with  its  bell.' 

Another  early  account,  falsely  ascribed  to  Bede,  the  author 
and  date  of  which  is  imknown,  adds  the  fact  that  each  image 
had  the  name  of  its  nation  inscribed  on  its  breast  (Giles, 
IVorks  of  Bede  4.  10).  Other  mediaeval  accounts  are  con- 
tained in  a  Wessobrunn  MS.  of  the  8th  century  (Massmann, 
Kaiserchronik  8.  426).  A  mention  of  it  is  made  by  an  anon- 
ymous writer  of  Salerno  in  the  10th  century  (Muratori, 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  2.  2. 72),  and  in  an  11th  century  Vatican  MS. 
(Graesse,  Beitrdge  zur  Lit.  und  Sage  des  Mittelalters,  p.  10). 

One  of  the  fullest  s^ccounts,  and  to  us  the  most  important, 
as  the  probable  source  of  this  play,  is  by  the  Englishman 
Alexander  Neckam  (bom  1168),  in  his  De  Naturis  Rerum, 
chap.  174,  where  he  relates  one  of  the  mediaeval  Virg^  myths : 
'Romae  item   construxit  nobile  palatiimi,  in  quo  cujuslibet 
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regionis  imago  lignea  campanam  manu  tenebat.  Quotiens  vero 
aliqua  regio  majestati  Romani  imperii  insidias  moliri  ausa 
est,  incontinenti  proditricis  icona  campanulam  pulsare  cobpit. 
Miles  vero  aeneus,  equo  insidiens  aeneo,  in  summitate  fastigii 
praedicti  palatii  hastam  vibrans,  in  illam  se  vertit  partem  quae 
regionem  illam  respiciebat.  Praeparavit  igitur  expedite  se 
felix  embola  Romana  juventus  a  senatoribus  et  patribus  con- 
scriptis  in  hostes  imperii  Romani  directa,  ut  non  solum  fraudes 
prseparatus  declinaret,  sed  etiam  in  auctores  temeritatis  anim- 
adverteret  Quaesitus  autem  vates  gloriosus,  quamdiu  a  diis 
conservandmn  esset  illud  nobile  a^ficium,  respondere  con- 
suevit:  "Stabit  usque  dum  virgo  pariat."  Hoc  autem  audi- 
entes  philosopho  applaudentes  dicebant :  "  Igitur  in  aetemum 
stabit"  In  nativitate  autem  Salvatoris,  fertur  dicta,  domus 
inclita  subitam  fecisse  ruina  (sic).' 

In  the  Mirabilia  Roma  a  statue  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  by  ringing  a  bell, 
warns  Agrippa  of  imminent  war  (ed.  Parthey,  §  40). 

Comparetti,  in  his  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  the  development  of  this  myth.  There  are 
one  or  two  rather  significant  versions  that  he  omits,  however. 
One  of  these  is  the  Historia  Septem  Sapientium  (ed.  Buchner, 
p.  42).  In  this  account  Virgil  is  again  the  artificer ;  the  build- 
ing, however,  is  no  longer  the  Capitol,  but  a  tower.  In  this 
account  the  image  turns  its  face  to  the  hostile  province. 
Another  exceedingly  significant  version,  as  suggestive  of  the 
origin  of  the  myth,  is  given  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
Alhambra,  in  the  Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer.  The 
presence  of  a  bronze  man  on  horseback,  in  this  version,  is 
striking.  Another  bit  of  evidence  of  Spanish  or  Moorish 
origin  is  found  in  a  16th  century  English  romance  on  the 
life  of  Virgil.  Here  it  is  casually  mentioned  that  he  was 
educated  at  Toledo,  and  that  while  there  he  saw  the  devil, 
and  made  a  bargain  with  him. 

Higden,  in  the  Polychronicon  3.  44,  quotes  Neckam  as  his 
source  for  the  legend.  Before  finding  this  reference  in  Higden, 
I  had  decided  that  Neckam  was  the  source  of  this  version. 
Higden's  quotation  tends  to  confirm  this  decision;  for  it  shows 
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at  least  that  Neckam  was  known  in  Chester,  and  probably 
in  the  monastery  where  our  author  resided  at  the  time  when 
this  play  was  written.    See  note  on  U.  804-875. 

686.  Neckam  omits  the  bells.  The  Mirabilia  and  pseudo- 
Bede  describe  the  bells  as  hanging  from  the  neck,  as  here. 
Cosmas  has  them  hanging  from  the  wrist.  Cf.  note  on 
1.  687. 

687.  Pseudo-Bede  is  the  only  one  that  mentions  the 
name  inscribed  on  the  breast.  As  this  is  probably  an 
English  production,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  author  was 
acquainted  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  Neckam  version.  Cf. 
note  on  1.  686. 

620.  The  Temple  of  Peace  is  probably  merely  an  appro- 
priate name  for  such  a  temple  as  our  author  is  describing, 
and  he  doe^  not  mean  to  refer  to  any  particular  temple. 
As  we  have  seen,  in  all  the  early  myths  the  temple  is  the 
Capitol,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter ;  in  this  play  the  *  God  of 
Rome'  is  worshiped  in  it.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the 
author  is  referring  to  the  Temple  of  Janus,  whose  gates  were 
closed  in  time  of  peace  and  open  in  time  of  war.  They 
were  closed  for  the  third  time  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  Janus 
was  peculiarly  the  *  God  of  Rome,'  and  at  times  was  called 
deus  (Uvom,  an  appellation  often  applied  to  Jupiter,  so  that 
the  two  gods  may  have  become  conftised.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  play  the  Roman  youth  are  called  to  arms 
from  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  Virgil  {Aeneid 
7.  607)  the  consul  called  to  arms  from  the  Temple  of  Janus. 

Tunison,  Master  Virgil^  suggests  that  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey,  with  its  statues  of  all  the  conquered  nations,  may 
have  suggested  the  so-called  Temple  of  Peace. 

Martinus  (see  note  on  U.  804—876)  refers  to  the  Temple 
of  Peace  built  by  Vespasian  I  He  also  mentions  a  Palaiium 
PaciSy  built  by  Romulus,  in  which  he  placed  a  golden  image 
of  himself,  which  should  stand  until  a  virgin  bore  a  child, 
and  which  fell  when  Christ  was  bom. 

This  multitude  of  different  temples  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  conftision  and  inaccuracy  of  the  mediaevad  knowledge  of 
ancient  Roman  topography. 
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624.  The  devil  is  generally  Virgil.  In  the  Golden  Legend, 
however,  Apollo  fills  this  role.  St  Peter  Damien  writes  of 
the  Eternal  Temple:  'ab  omni  ilia  deorum  imo  daemoni- 
orum  multitudine  qusesierunt  usquoque  durare  posset';  see 
next  note,  and  Introduction,  pp.  xxii-xxiii. 

627—634.  This  is  the  commonest  part  of  the  legend.  In 
the  11th  century  St.  Peter  Damien  (Migne,  Patr.  Lot.  144. 
848)  continues  (see  note  on  1.  624) :  'Responsum  est :  "  Donee 
Virgo  pareret"  Eli  ad  impossibilitatem  oraculimi  retorquentes 
templum  etemum  . . .  vocaverunt  Nocte  eautem  ista,  cum  de 
virginali  thalamo  virgineus  iios  Mariae  egressus  est,  ita  cecidit 
et  confractum  est  illud  murale  et  columnatum  opus,  ut  vix 
appareant  vestigia  ruinanmi.* 

Nicholas  of  Clairvaux,  secretary  to  St.  Bernard  (fl.  1160), 
gives  an  identical  account  (Migne,  Patr.  Lai.  184.  827). 

Pope  Innocent  III  (13  th  century)  writes  (Migne,  Pair.  Lot. 
217.  467) :  *  Templum  Pacis  fimditus  corruit  Romani  si- 
quidem  pro  pace  perfecta  . . .  templum  Pacis  mirificum  con- 
struxerant.  De  quo  consulentes  quamdiu  deberet  durare, 
responsum  est:  "Donee  virgo  pariat,"  qui  gaudentes  re- 
sponderunt:  "Ergo  erit  etemum,  quia  numquam  virgo  pa- 
riet"  Sed  perdidit  Deus  sapientiam  sapientium  . . .  quoniam 
in  hora  Dominicae  nativitatis  fiinditus  corruit' 

The  Golden  Legend  quotes  Innocent 

Alexander  Neckam  is  the  first  to  combine  the  description 
of  the  temple  with  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  temple  of 
Peace. 

Neckam's  contemporary,  Helinandus,  makes  an  allegory 
of  the  legend  in  a  Christmas  sermon  (Migne,  Pair.  Lat, 
212.  488).  According  to  this  sermon  there  was  a  triple 
disaster :  the  fall  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  of  the  palace  of 
Romulus,  and  of  a  model  of  the  city. 

Higden,  in  the  Polychronicon,  quotes  Peter  Comestor  as 
his  authority  for  this  legend:  'Templum  Pacis  corruit  in 
Roma'  (Hist.  Evang.  6). 

*  The  anonymous  writer  of  Salerno,  in  his  attempt  to  ex- 
plain what  happened  to  the  temple's  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  statues,  invented  or  copied  a  story  much  more  pic- 
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turesque  than  Neckam's.  He  declared  that  the  statues  had 
been  carried  to  Byzantium  in  the  tenth  century.  On  account 
of  their  magical  efficiency  Emperor  Alexander  had  them 
clothed  in  garments  of  silk,  and  became  exceedingly  proud 
of  having  despoiled  the  Romans  of  their  chief  protection. 
But  one  night  St  Peter  appeared  to  him  saying,  "I  am 
king  of  the  Romans,"  and  the  next  day  the  Emperor  died. 
(J.  Tunison,  Master  Virgil,  pp.  122-123.) 

There  is  a  similar  legend  concerning  the  fall  of  the  idols  in 
Egypt,  when  the  infant  Christ  passed  by,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Isa.  19, 1 :  *  Ecce  Dominus  ascendet  super  nubem 
levem,  et  movebuntur  omnia  simulacra  iEgypti.'  Cf.  in  Helin- 
andus  (Migne,  P<Ur.  Lat.  212.  488)  the  alliance  of  these  two 
legends. 

628-630.  In  the  Mist.  d.  I  Nai.,  p.  30,  we  find  this  in- 
scription on  a  statue  of  Jupiter  which  Augustus  goes  to 
worship : 

Dum  virgo  mater  pariet 
Ista  ymago  corruet. 

633-634.  In  the  Mist.  d.  I.  Nat.,  p.  69,  the  messenger  re- 
turning from  Judea  finds  the  image  of  Jupiter  fsdlen  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inscription  erased. 

640.  In  the  V.  T.,  11.  48386  fF.,  Octavien,  in  describing  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  says: 

on  vit  reluyre 
Aprez  sa  mort  au  firmament 
Troia  soleiz 


Ou  est  le  clerc  qui  sache  tant 
Qu'il  me  seust  par  astrologie 
Dire  que  cella  signifie? 
Cassius:  II  y  a  ime  prophetice, 
Sibile  Tiburte  nommee. 

This  appearance  of  three  suns  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Julius  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Nai.  Hist.  2.  31).  Dio 
Cassius  (3d  cent),  in  his  Roman  History  47.  40,  describes 
this  appearance  as  occurring  in  42  B.  C.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
(4th  cent.),  is  the  first  to  describe  the  suns  as  coalescing. 
In  the  Historica,   Olymp.  184,  the  year   of  Caesar^s  death 
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(Migne,  Patr,  Gr.  19.  619),  he  writes :  *  Romae  tres  soles  simul 
exorti  paulatim  in  eundem  orbem  coierunt'  Julius  Obse- 
quens  (late  4  th  cent),  in  his  Prodigia,  chap.  128,  gives  a  sim- 
ilar description.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Ccesar^  merely 
mentions  that  at  Ca&sar's  death  comets  and  lights  were  seen. 

There  are  many  records  of  the  appearance  of  three  suns. 
Livy  (28. 11.  3)  tells  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  phenome- 
non at  Alba  in  206  B.  C.  Cicero  {Republic  1.  10,  15)  says : 
*  Neque  enim  leves  neque  pauci  sunt  qui  se  duo  soles  vi- 
disse  dicant'  Seneca  {NcU.  Qucest.  1.  11-12)  gives  the  scien- 
tific name  for  such  appearances;  he  says:  *Graeci  parheHa 
appellant'  A  parhelion  was  seen  at  Branford,  Conn.,  on  March 
20th,  1908. 

The  Golden  Legend  seems  to  be  the  only  authority  for 
the  legend  that  three  suns  appeared  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth.  There  the  legend  is  attributed  to  St  John  Chryso- 
stom,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  it  in  his  extant 
writings. 

643-644.    See  note  on  Y.  HI,  136-140. 

646.  One  of  these  other  miracles  also  was  adapted 
for  Christian  purposes  by  the  Church  Fathers.  Suetonius 
(ed.  Reifferscheid,  Frag.  223,  p.  260)  records  that  in  40 
B.  C.  *  e  tabema  meritoria  trans  Tiberim  oleimi  terra  eru- 
pit  &c.' 

Eusebius  adds  (Migne,  Pair,  Gr.  19.  622),  'significans 
Christi  gratiam.'  This  legend  is  repeated,  as  occuring  on 
the  first  Christmas,  by  St.  Peter  Damien,  Orosius,  Nicholas 
of  Clairvaux,  Innocent  EI,  and  in  the  Golden  Legend.  Hig- 
den  also  includes  it  in  the  Polychronicon. 

647—701.  Martinus'  account  (see  note  on  U.  304-376)  con- 
tinues as  follows :  *  niico  apertum  est  caelum,  et  nimis  splen- 
dor irruit  super  eum;  vidit  in  caelo  quandam  pulcherrimam 
virginem  stantem  super  altare,  puerum  tenentem  in  brac- 
chiis.  Et  miratus  est  nimis  et  vocem  dicentem  audivit: 
"Haec  ara  filii  Dei  est."  Qui  statim  projiciens  se  in  terram 
adoravit.  Quam  visionem  Senatoribus  retulit,  et  ipsi  mirati 
sunt  nimis.'  This  is  taken  almost  wholly  from  the  Mira- 
bilia,  §  37. 
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In  Innocent  Hi's  Senno  II  in  Nativitate  Domini  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lot,  217.  467)  the  same  account  of  the  vision  is  given, 
but  the  only  result  is  the  prohibition  against  being  called  domi- 
nunt,  'quia  natus  est  Rex  regum  et  Dominus  dominantium.* 

The  vision  is  also  described  in  a  poem  written  in  1324, 
Speculum  Humance  Salvationist  which  follows  Innocent  close- 
ly. Petrarch  refers  to  the  vision  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Clem- 
ent VI  (see  Piper,  Mythologie,  I.  482-483).  Helinandus 
gives  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  it  (Migne,  Patr.  Lot. 
212.  489). 

647.  In  tlie  Golden  Legend  Sibyl  first  sees  the  vision, 
and  calls  the  Emperor's  attention  to  it  (chap.  5),  although 
this  detail  is  not  included  in  Innocent's  sermon. 

648.  V.  T.,  U.  49046  «. : 

Sibille:  Vella  le  ciel,  regarde  bien, 
Et  te  agenoille,  Octovien. 
Oste  ton  chappeau  par  honneur 
Devant  le  souveraine  seigneur. 

664  £f.    V.  T.,  stage-direction  after  1.  49062 : 

•  Se  desqueuvre  Octovien  et  regarde  au  ciel ;  voit  une  grande 

clarte  et  est  en  Ter  \me  Vierge  tenant  ung  enfant  entre  ses 

bras.' 
In  the  Mist,  d,  I,  Nat.,  Sibyl  does  not  appear,  but  Cesar 

and  Sartan  (p.  70)  *voisent  hors  de  leur  eschaufault  et  re- 

gardent  le  ciel,  et  puis  die  . . . 

Cesar:  Sartan,  je  voy  la  grant  clarte 
Ainssy  comme  Balaam  le  dist. 
De  ce  ne  veull  pas  contredire: 
De  moi  est  nez  un  plus  grant  sire.' 

668  if.    V.  T.,  U.  49104  £f.: 

Octavien:  Le  filz  de  Dieu  triumphant 
Je  adore  et  veuil  adorer, 


Pour  Dieu  jamais  ne  me  adorez. 

After  669,  stage-direction.    Cf.  note  on  1.  706. 

694  if.  This  element  is  found  only  in  the  Mirabilia,  Mar- 
tinus,  and  here.  Mirabilia:  *hanc  visionem  retulit  senatori- 
bus,  et  ipsi  mirati  sunt  nimis.'    Cf.  note  on  11.  647-701. 
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706.  After  describing  Augustus'  consultation  of  the  oracle 
(see  note  on  11.  348  £f.),  Malalas  proceeds:  *So  Augustus 
Caesar,  departing  from  the  oracle  and  coming  to  the  Cap- 
itol, built  a  great  altar  on  which  was  written  in  Roman 
script :  "  Haec  est  ara  Primogeniti  DeL" ' 

708-709.  Malalas  continues :  '  This  altar  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Capitol.* 

714-716.  Martinus  again  quotes  the  Mirabilia:  'haec  visio 
fiiit  in  camera  Octaviani  imperatoris,  ubi  nunc  est  ecclesia 
Sanctas  Marias  in  Capitolio,  ubi  sunt  fratres  minores.  Idcirco 
dicta  est  Samcta  Maria  in  Ara  caeli.'  Higden  quotes  this  in 
Pofychrom'con  4.  3. 

Golden  Legend  (chap.  6) :  *  Therefore  the  Christian  men  made 
a  church  of  the  same  chamber  of  the  emperor,  and  named 
it  Ara  coeli.' 

For  an  exceedingly  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of 
the  rise  and  developement  of  the  Octavian-Sibyl  myth  in 
its  general  outline  the  reader  is  referred  to  Arturo  Graf: 
Roma  nella  Memoria  e  neUe  Immagimusioni  del  Medio  Evo, 
Turin,  1882,  pp.  308-333.  For  a  legend  similar  to  the  Temple 
of  Peace  myth,  and  which  is  perhaps  related  to  it,  see  the 
same  book,  pp.  118  ff.  This  tale  would  ally  the  Colosseum 
with  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Browning  uses  the  SibyFs  prophecy  in  his  poem,  Impe- 
ranie  Augusto  Naius  Est^, 


CHESTER  SHEPHERDS*  PLAY  (II) 

Stanza  16  of  the  Banes  before  the  Chester  Plays,  in  MS.  H, 
is  as  follows: 

The  Appearinge  Angell  and  starr  upon  Christes  beirth 

to  Sheapeardes  poore,  of  base  amd  lowe  degree, 

you  painters  and  glasiors,  decke  out  with  afi  meirth, 

and  see  that  **  Gloria  in  excelsis "  be  songe  merelye. 

fewe  wordes  in  that  pageante  makes  meirth  truely, 

for  all  that  the  Author  had  to  stande  uppon, 

was  "  glorye  to  god  one  heigh  **  and  "  peace  one  earth  to  man." 
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1-9.  This  theme  of  the  discomforts  of  the  shepherd's 
life,  his  exposure  to  storms,  his  weariness  in  walking,  etc. 
is  amplified  in  the  Towneley  Plays ;  cf.  T.  Ill,  1  fF.,  and  note, 
IV,  1-16,  123-128. 

6.  The  rivers  Conway  and  Clwyd  run  north  through  the 
counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  in  Wales,  emptying 
into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Clwyd  is  about  twenty  miles  west 
of  Chester,  and  the  Conway  ten  miles  further  west;  cf.  ref- 
erence to  the  River  Dee  in  1.  249. 

10.  The  Suche,  possibly  the  Sychnant  or  *dry  valley/ 
two  miles  west  of  Conway. 

11-40.  Cf.  78-80.  These  long  descriptions  of  sheep's 
diseases,  remedial  herbs,  etc.  are  unique  in  the  Chester  Play. 
There  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  them  in  T.  m,  25-26. 

87.  //  had  the  thursse.  The  thiursse  (=  the  devil,  see 
Glossary)  had  it,  or  it  was  bewitched. 

60—61.  Set  to  sewing  with  a  crow's  feather  for  a  needle 
— a  proverb  similar  in  significance  to  •  making  bricks  without 
straw.' 

78-80.    Cf.  11.  11-40,  and  note. 

85-90.  This  henpecked  husband  motif  is  worked  out  in 
detail  in  T.  IV,  286-262,  404-421. 

101-186.    C£  T.  m,  208-240. 

116.  Blaken  Hall,  a  village  on  the  River  Dee,  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  Chester.  See  map  of  Cheshire  in  Magna 
Britannta,  London  1723. 

117.  Probably  the  Halton  in  Lancashire  (cf.  1.  120).  There 
is,  however,  a  town  of  Alton  in  the  Midlands,  near  Burton 
on  Trent;  Burton  was  famous  for  its  ale  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, according  to  William  of  Malmesbury.  We  know 
nothing  of  ale-brewing  in  either  Hadton  or  Alton. 

120.  Lancaster  or  Lancashire  is  the  county  just  north  of 
Chester.  The  dish  and  the  name  *jannock'  seem  to  have 
originated  there.  One  of  the  few  facts  we  know  of  Ranulf 
Higden's  life  is  that  he  traveled  in  Lancashire;  see  note 
on  L  117. 

143—148.  The  bottle  after  the  meal  is  also  a  feature  in 
T.  in,  242-262. 
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166  ff.  This  speech  of  Trowle's  is  very  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  the  third  shepherd  m  T.  IV,  164-171.  First  comes 
a  complaint  of  lacking  all  the  necessities  of  life,  and  of 
being  generally  abused  by  his  masters,  and  finally  a  rather 
impudent  assertion  of  independence. 

249.  The  River  Dee  flows  in  an  easterly  direction,  just 
south  of  the  source  of  the  River  Clwyd  (see  note  on  1.  6), 
then  turns  north,  and  flowing  through  Chester  empties  into 
the  Irish  Sea. 

276.  Bovearte.  Meaning  obscure ;  possibly  related  to  the 
bovate  (Lat.  bos,  bovis\  cf.  reading  in  H),  an  allotment  of 
land  in  early  English  communities,  the  holder  of  which  had 
to  furnish  one  ox  for  the  plough-team  of  eight  oxen.  Hence 
bovate  became  the  word  for  the  amount  of  land  one  ox  could 
plough  in  one  year. 

300.  Cf.  Ch.  n,  452,  461 ;  Y.  IV,  81 ;  T.  ffl,  321,  IV,  664. 
The  appearance  of  the  star  is  borrowed  from  the  Magi  story. 
The  liturgical  drama  of  the  Stella  became  the  most  popular 
of  the  Christmas  plays,  and  in  many  cathedrals  a  large  star 
was  hung  over  the  prcesepe  at  Christmas  time.  It  is  most 
natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  crept  into  the  Shepherd 
Play.  Cf.  the  similar  borrowing  of  the  gift-element,  Ch. 
n.  569. 

358-436.  This  tedious  passage  has  parallels  in  the  other 
cycles,  which  are  often  clever  and  humorous ;  cf.  C.  V,  80—86 ; 
Y.  IV,  60-64;  T.  ffl,  413-430,  IV,  666-664. 

418.  loden,  for  leden  (see  Variants)  Latin  =  language,  often 
used  poetically  for  the  song  of  birds.  See  Dante,  Ball.  4. 10-18 
(Moore,  p.  177): 

£  cantinne  gli  augelli 
Ciascimo  in  suo  latino 
Da  sera  e  da  mattino 
Sulli  verdi  arbuscelli. 

Chaucer,  F.  436  (Sq.  T.  427) : 

That  any  foul  may  in  his  ledene  seyn. 

and  F.  478  {Sq.  T.  470) : 

Right  in  hir  haukes  ledene  thus  she  seyde. 
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AA^-AA^,  and  stage-direction.  Cf.  C.  V,  70-77,  and  stage- 
direction;  Y.  rV,  82-86,  and  stage-direction. 

479.    kinge.    See  note  on  gode^  Ch.  I,  16. 

480-639.  This  conversation  between  the  shepherds  and 
Mary  and  Joseph  is  not  found  in  the  other  cycles.  Although 
it  has  the  charm  of  a  naSve  realism,  it  destroys  the  sponta- 
neity and  inevitableness  of  the  salutation  as  we  have  it  in 
the  other  Shepherd  plays. 

481—482.  The  naivete  of  the  author  is  quite  charming 
at  this  point.  The  shepherds  appear  as  religiously 
educated  14th  century  Englishmen,  who  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Christmas  story,  and  have  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  identity  of  the  mother  and  child.  Cf. 
T.  in,  468. 

612-616.  This  is  brought  out  in  Pseudo-Matt.  12,  where 
Mary  is  lead  before  the  priest  for  having  broken  her  vow 
of  virginity.  Joseph  is  tried  with  her,  for  having  broken  his 
vow  to  leave  her  a  virgin.  This  trial  is  the  subject  of  the 
14th  play  of  the  Coventry  Cycle.  Joseph's  fear  of  pimishment 
appears  in  several  passages  of  the  Joseph  plays. 

624-627.    Cf.  Y.  I,  26-30,  and  note. 

624—626.  De  Nat.  Mar.,  7 :  *  Pontifex  publice  demmtiabat 
ut  virgines,  quae  in  templo  publice  constituebantur  et  hoc 
sstatis  tempus  [14]  explessent,  domum  reverterentur,  et  nuptiis 
secundum  morem  gentis  et  aetatis  maturitatem  operam  darent' 
Mary  refuses,  but  is  finally  married  to  Joseph.  See  T.  I, 
241-242. 

636-689.  Cf.  Luke  2.  17:  <And  when  they  had  seen  it 
they  made  known  abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  them 
concerning  the  child.'  The  Christmas  trope  follows  this: 
*nuntiantes  dicite  quia  natus  est.'  Cf.  Ch.  H,  664-678 ;  T.  HI, 
491,  496,  IV,  744. 

649-661.    Cf  T.  ffl,  464-467. 

662  fF.  Cf.  C.  V,  90  ff.,  and  note;  T.  HI,  468  flf.,  and  note; 
T.  IV,  710  ff. 

659.  The  presentation  of  gifts  by  the  shepherds  is  evid- 
ently borrowed  firom  the  Magi  story.  C.  is  the  only  English 
cycle  that  omits  this  element  in  the  Shepherds'  Play;  Arnauld 
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de  Greban's  Mystere  de  la  Passion  (hereafter  abbreviated  as 
Gr.),  is  the  only  French  play  that  includes  it  In  Gr.  the 
shepherds  present  a  flute,  a  calendar,  a  rattle,  and  a  bell. 
For  another  borrowing  from  the  Magi  Pbxy,  see  note  on  1.  800. 

560.  The  shepherds  seem  perfectly  frank  in  admitting  that 
they  are  not  disinterested;  cf.  684-687,  688-691;  Y.  IV, 
106-107,  114-118;  cf.,  however,  the  boys  in  Ch.  II,  609-640. 

671.    Cf.  note  on  1.  669;  also  see  Y.  IV,  124. 

609-640.  Notice  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  these  lines, 
far  superior  to  anything  else  in  this  play.  Notice  also  the 
absence  of  requests  for  favor. 

630.    The  first  shepherd  in  Gr.  presents  a  flageolet 

646-646.    From  the  Magnificat;  cf.  C.  Ill,  87. 

664-678.    See  11.  636-639,  and  note. 

678—676.    According  to  the  custom  of  mendicant  fiiars. 
Cf.  Chaucer's  satirical  description  in  the  Prologue  208-2 
especially : 


and 


Ther  nas  noman  nowhere  so  vertuous, 
He  was  the  beste  beggere  in  his  hous. 


Therefore  instede  of  wepyng  and  preyeres 
Men  most  yeve  silver  to  the  povre  freeres. 


686.    Louth  in  Lincolnshire  (?).    Probably  used  only  for 
alliteration. 


COVENTRY  INCARNATION  (I) 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  entire  Cycle,  Secundus  VexiDator 
says: 

In  the  xjde.  pagent  goth  Gabriel 

And  doth  salute  oure  lady  fire ; 
Than  grett  with  chylde,  as  I  50W  telle, 

That  blyssyd  mayde  forsothe  is  she. 
Tho  iij  maydenys  that  with  here  dwelle 

Here  gret  speche,  bot  noon  thei  se. 
Than  they  suppose  that  sum  angelle 

Goddys  masangere  that  it  shvdd  be. 
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And  thus 
The  Holy  Gost  in  here  is  lyth, 
And  Goddys  sone  in  here  is  pygth; 
The  aungelle  doth  telle  what  he  shal  hyght, 
And  namyth  the  chylde  Jhesus. 

Notice  that  there  is  no  description  of  11. 1-218,  and  cf.  note 
on  C.  nL 

1—186.  These  lines  belong  to  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  wide-spread  types  of  mediaeval  allegory.  The  general 
history  of  this  allegory  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Miss 
Hope  Traver  in  a  Bryn  Mawr  Dissertation  (1907),  called 
The  Four  Daughters  of  God.  To  this  dissertation  I  am  in- 
debted for  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  for 
the  suggestion  of  the  parallel  between  this  play  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  allegory  is  based  on  Ps.  84. 11 : '  Misericordia  et  Veritas 
obviaverunt  sibi,  Justitia  et  Pax  osculatse  sunt.'  This  verse 
was  first  allegorized  in  the  Midrash,  where  the  dispute  arises 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  man.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
(1097-1141)  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1163)  developed 
the  allegory,  probably  independently.  Hugo's  version  does 
not  concern  us  here,  as  it  had  no  effect  on  this  play.  Ber- 
nard was  the  first  to  associate  the  story  with  the  Advent 
season;  this  association  being  suggested  probably  by  the 
occurrence  of  Ps.  84. 11  in  the  Christmas  liturgy.  Bernard's 
version  is  found  in  his  sermon,  In  Festo  Annunciationis  Beatoe 
Virginis  (Migne,  Pair.  Lot.  188.  383-890).  This  sermon  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  greater  number  of  the  mediaeval  versions. 

The  great  influence  of  this  sermon,  however,  comes  through 
a  secondary  source,  the  14th  century  version  by  Bonaventura 
(see  Introduction,  p.  xxxiii)  in  hisMeditationes  Vitce  Christie  chaps. 
1  and  2  {Opera  Sancti  Bonaventurce,  Venice  1766,  vol.  12). 
From  these  Meditations  the  author  of  our  play  seems  to  have 
borrowed  directly  in  many  places  (cf.  notes  on  11. 113-170). 
In  other  places,  howewer,  particularly  in  the  first  hundred 
lines,  the  frequent  exact  parallels  in  language  with  the  14th 
century  English  Charter  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Horst- 
mann,  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  1.  346-361)  would  seem  to 
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show  that  they  are  both  derived  directly  from  an  earlier 
English  version  of  Bona  Ventura's  Meditations.  Miss  Traver  has 
shown  that  the  play  is  not  derived  from  the  Charter,  as  it 
follows  Bonaventura  at  times  when  the  Charter  does  not;  for 
instance,  in  the  order  of  events  and  the  placing  of  the 
Council  of  the  Trinity  after  the  dispute  between  the  sisters 
(see  1. 171,  note).  The  Charter  also  omits  the  Annunciation, 
which  appears  in  both  Bonaventura  and  the  play. 

Hone  {Ancient  Mysteries)  suggested  that  this  play  was 
derived  from  an  English  translation  of  Bonaventura  known 
as  the  Speculum  Vita  Christi  or  the  Mirror  of  the  blissed 
lyffe  of  oure  Lorde  Ihu  Chryste  (then  unpublished),  but  from 
the  extracts  which  he  gives  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a 
theory. 

K  Hone  refers  to  the  translation  by  Nicholas  Love  (circ. 
1400),  recently  published,  he  has  no  foundation  for  such  a 
theory.  There  are  practically  no  verbal  parallels  between  Love's 
translation  and  the  versions  in  our  play  and  in  the  Charter. 

The  earliest  English  version  of  the  allegory,  taken  prob- 
ably from  Bernard,  is  a  12th  century  poem,  Vices  and  Virtues 
(ed.  Holthausen,  EETS.  89).  The  16th  century  CasUll  of 
Perseverance  (EETS.  Ex.  Sen  91)  is,  next  to  the  Charter, 
the  English  version  closest  to  our  play.  Its  resemblance 
consists  in  the  main  outline  of  the  arguments  oifered  by  the 
sisters,  and  there  are  a  few  verbad  parallels.  The  dispute 
arises,  however,  at  the  time  of  man's  death,  and  not  before 
the  Incarnation.  Miss  Traver  conjectures,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  the  Castell  is  from  the  same  unknown  source  as  the 
Charter  and  our  play. 

Lydgate's  Life  of  our  Lady  also  includes  the  allegory, 
apparently  taken  from  Bernard.  There  are  many  continental 
versions,  chief  among  which  is  Amauld  de  Greban's  Mistere 
de  la  Passion.  But  there  was  also  a  very  different  deve- 
lopment of  the  allegory  through  a  version,  contemporary 
with  Bonaventura's,  by  the  English  bishop,  Grossetete,  in 
his  feudal  allegory,  the  Chasteau  d* Amour.  The  best  known 
descendant  of  this  version  is  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  which 
therefore  is  only  remotely  connected  with  this  play. 
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The  allegory  appears  several  times  in  later  English  liter- 
ature, but  the  treatment  is  always  very  general,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  relation  to  the  older  forms.  The 
first  of  these  later  versions  appears  in  Piers  Plowman,  just 
before  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  {Passus  18,  Text  B).  Skeat 
thinks  that  the  author  had  in  mind  the  Coventry  Mysteries, 
I  agree  with  Miss  Traver  that  there  is  no  reason  for  such 
a  supposition,  and  I  suspect  that,  after  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  allegory  in  Miss  Traver's  monograph.  Professor 
Skeat  himself  would  not  maintain  this  theory.  Another 
English  version,  The  Court  of  Sapience,  ascribed  to  Lydgate 
(15  th  cent),  shows  the  influence  of  both  Bonaventura  and 
Grossetete. 

Miss  Traver  includes  a  very  remote  analogue  in  Jacobus 
Well  (16  th  cent,  EETS.  115.  265-256).  A  much  later  re- 
miniscence is  in  Giles  Fletcher's  Chrisfs  Victory  (1610), 
and  another  in  Drummond  of  Hawthomden*s  The  Shadow 
of  Jugentent. 

For  an  accoimt  of  the  many  Continental  versions  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  Miss  Traver*s  monograph.  One  English 
version,  which  has  escaped  Miss  Traver,  is  in  one  of  the 
BalkUis  of  the  Nativite  of  Christ,  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.  (ed. 
Hunterian  Club,  Pt.  I,  pp.  73-74) : 

Quhen  we  were  bamyst  fro  thi  blys, 
And  in  the  lymb  fra  lichtnes  lent, 
Mercy  bad  the  forgif  our  miss. 
And  mekle  mekit  thyn  entent 
Bot  Richt  said  euer  in  jugement 
Quod  simima  Veritas  fiiisti, 
And  mycht  nocht  to  that  wrang  consent : 
Beata  vbera  que  suxisti. 

Thus  euer  quhen  Mercy  spak  for  man 
Rycht  said:  *He  seruit  for  to  de,* 
Sa  vpoun  this  a  stryfe  began 
In  hevynnis  consistory  he. 
Thow,  Sone  of  God,  thame  to  agre, 
Lis  quorum  celis  non  cessauit, 
To  de  for  man  thow  tuk  on  the: 
Beatus  venter  qui  te  portauit 

Q 
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Than  with  sueit  sound  and  melody 
Sang  all  the  an^ell  ordouris  cleir, 
And  all  the  hevmly  cumpany 
Reiosit  with  a  blis]^  cheir. 
Peace  kist  Justice,  hir  sistir  deir, 
Quia  nos  redimere  voluisti, 
Than  Rycht  and  Mercy  imbradt  neir. 
Beatus  vbera  que  suxisti. 

1—56.  This  introduction  to  the  strife  of  the  sisters  is  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  Bonaventura  and  his  follow- 
ers from  Bernard  and  his  followers,  Bonaventura  prefixed 
a  chapter  to  Bernard's  accoimt,  in  which  the  angels  pray 
for  man's  redemption.  The  Italian  Annunziatione  (ed.  Ancona^ 
S(u:re  Rappresentazioni  1.  182)  follows  Bonaventura  closely. 

1-3.  Charter  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  above, 
hereafter  abbreviated  as  Char^,  p.  845:  'and  Adam  hadde 
mochel  sorowe  and  fel  seke  and  deid  and  his  wyf  bothe, 
and  here  soules  wenten  to  helle,  and  that  was  grete  P3rte^ 
and  not  oneliche  thei  alone  but  all  tho  that  comen  of  hem, 
the  why che  kemen  aftur  that  be  foure  thousande  sex  himdred 
and  foure  yer  wenten  to  helle  eychone.' 

1.  Among  the  one  himdred  and  eight  computations  of 
the  year  of  the  creation  recorded  in  LArt  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  none  can  be  made  to  agree  with  this  computation  of 
the  years  that  Adam  suffered  in  Hell,  I  have,  however, 
worked  out  the  method  by  which  this  result  was  reached. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemtis  (cf.  notes  on  T.  I, 
9-15,  and  12)  Christ  was  to  come  6500  years  after  the  crea- 
tion; according  to  Gen.  5.  5,  Adam  lived  to  be  930  years 
old.  Subtracting  930  from  5500  we  find  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Incarnation  Adam  had  been  in  Hell  4570  years*  Now  most 
of  the  accounts  of  the  redemption  of  Adam  are  of  course 
given  in  the  description  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  which 
occurred  in  33  A.  D.  Evidently  the  author  of  the  source  of 
our  play  and  the  Charter  carelessly  followed  such  a  com- 
putation, forgetting  that  his  play  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  year  of  the  Incarnation;  for  adding  the  33  years  of 
Christ's  life  to  the  4570  years  between  Adam's  death  and 
the  birth  of  Christ  we  get  4603  years,  practically  the  date 
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in  the  play,  for  there  is  always  confusion  in  reckoning  the 
year  of  the  Nativity. 

Cf.  Y.  37.    (The  Harrowing  of  HeU)  39-40: 

Adam:  Foure  thousande  and  sex  himdreth  gere 
Haue  we  been  here  in  this  stede. 

The  4004  years,  which  we  find  given  in  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  as  the  date  of  the  creation,  are  merely 
due  to  the  computation  of  Archbishop  Ussher  (d.  1653). 

7.  The  introduction  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  into  this  prelim- 
inary appeal  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Prophet  plays,  where  they  normally  appear  as  first  and 
second  prophets.    Cf.  note  on  Y.  I,  1-132, 

Isaiah  appears  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Coventry  Shearmen 
and  Taylors'  Pageant  of  the  Nativity  fEETS.  Ex.  Sen  87). 
He  prays  God  to  release  mankind  fi-om  misery,  and  to  restore 
to  grace  Adam  and  us,  by  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin. 

7—10.  Char,  347:  *Isaye  seyde  thus,  "utinam  dirumperes 
celos  et  descenderes  [Is.  64.  1].  Wolde  god,"  he  seyd,  "  thou 
woldest  bresten  heuene  and  come  adoon."  * 

8.  A  parenthetical  remark,  not  Isaiah's  prophesy,  which 
begins  in  the  next  line. 

9.  Char.  346:  *And  he  cam  doun  into  this  world  and 
sought  hem  [mankind]  here  thre  and  thretty  geer.' 

17—18.  Char.  347:  *Ieromye  made  a  reufiil  mone  and 
seyde  thus  "Ve  mihi  misero,  quoniam  addidit  dominus 
dolorem  dolori  meo.  wo  to  me,  wrecche,"  he  seith,  "that 
God  hath  eked  more  sorowe  to  my  sorowe.  I  have  trauayled 
withouten  reste  in  sikynge  and  in  kare."'  This  is  fi-om 
Jeremiah  45.  3,  and  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Isaiah  in  the 
play. 

25  ff.  Char.  347 :  * "  Quis  dabit  capiti  meo  aquam  et  ocu- 
lis  meis  fontem  lacrimarum,  et  plorabo  die  et  nocte  inter- 
feccionem  filiae  populi  mei  [Jer.  9.  1].  A,"  he  seith,  "-who 
shal  geven  me  water  to  myn  heued,  and  who  schal  geuen 
me  a  welle  of  terris  to  mjm  eyen." ' 

The  foUowing  is  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  fi-om  the  Chester 
Balaam  and  Balak,  Ch.  5.  329  £f. 
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My  eyes  must  run  and  sorrow  aye 
Without  ceasing,  night  and  day, 
for  my  daughter,  soth  to  say. 
Shall  suiFer  great  anye. 

This  is  taken  from  Jer.  14.  17,  but  is  similar  to  the  one 
in  our  text,  and  is  another  indication  of  the  fusion  of  the 
prophet  element  with  Bonaventura's  Meditaiiones.  Cf.  note 
on  1.  7. 

29-30.  Char.  848 :  * "  me  thinketh  thi  sorwe  is  as  grete 
as  a  see  . . .  Cecidit  corona  capitis  nostri,  ve  nobis  quia 
peccauimus.  I  can  nougt  ellis  seyn,"  he  seith,  "  but  the  feirest 
flour  of  al  oure  garland  is  faUen  away,  alas,  alas,  and 
weloway  that  euer  we  dede  synne."* 

48.  This  argument  appears  in  Bonaventura,  Med.  1,  where 
the  angels,  addressing  God,  say:  *Domine,  placuit  majestati 
vestrae,  et  rationalem  creaturam,  scilicet  hominem  creare 
propter  vestram  bonitatem,  ut  ipse  esset  hie  nobiscum,  et 
ut  nobis  ex  ipso  nostrarum  contingeret  restauratio  ruinarum.' 

From  this  arose  one  of  the  most  popular  mystery  'dis- 
putes,' as  to  whether  man's  sin  of  disobedience  was  as  bad 
as  Lucifer's  sin  of  pride.  This  discussion  fills  many  a  weary 
line  of  Greban.  The  fact  of  the  bare  mention  of  it  here  is 
another  indication  of  the  closeness  of  the  play  to  Bonaven- 
tura, and  of  its  independence  of  continental  models. 

62-63.  Char.  348 :  *  And  whan  Almigty  God  had  hard  thus 
thes  prophetis,  with  many  othere  men,  make  mochel  mone 
for  many  geer, ...  he  had  grete  pyte  of  hem  that  thei  ferden 
so,  and  that  manues  soule  was  in  the  prisone  of  the  pyne 
of  heUe.' 

67-62.  Char.  349 : '  And  thanne  seyde  Truthe  thus :  "  Ecce 
enim  veritatem  dilexisti.  A,  lord,"  scho  seyde,  "thou  hast 
euermore  loued  wele  me  that  am  thi  dougtre, ...  I  pray  the 
forsake  nougt  me.  Thou  seydst  that  what  time  that  man  ete 
of  that  appul  that  he  schulde  dieye  and  gon  to  helle." ' 

66.  Char.  349 :  * "  Quia  Veritas  domini  manet  in  etemum. 
for  whi  goddys  treuthe  schulde  dwellen  euere-more  with- 
outen  ende."' 

72-76.     Char.  360 :  * "  Therfore,  leue  lord,"  scho  seyd,  "  lat 
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man  be  stille  in  helle  and  forsake  nougt  me."  And  thanne 
seyde  Mercy :  "  O  pater  misericordiarum  et  deus  tocius  con- 
soladonis,  qui  consolaris  nos  in  omni  tribulacione  nostra.  A, 
thou  fiader  of  mercy,"  scho  seyde,  "  and  God  of  al  comforte, 
thou  that  confortes  all  thing  in  anger  and  wo,  haue  mercy 
of  mannus  soul." ' 

81—83.  Char,  360:  *"Quoniam  dixisti  in  etemum  seruabo 
illi  misericordiam.  for  why,"  scho  seyde,  "  thou  seydest  thou 
schuldest  kepe  to  hym  thi  mercy  withouten  ende,  and  jif 
therefore  thou  be  trewe  thou  schalt  haue  mercy  of  mannus 
soule." ' 

89-96.  Char.  360 :  *  And  thanne  seyde  Rigtiulnesse :  "  Nay, 
nay,"  scho  seith,  "it  may  not  be  so.  Quia  iustus  dominus 
et  iusticias  dilexit.  for  whi,  lord,"  scho  seith,  "thou  art 
rigtfid  and  thou  louest  rigtiulnesse,  and  therefore  thou  ne 
mayest  not  rihtfulliche  sauen  mannus  soule.  it  is  rigt  that  it 
haue  as  it  hath  disserued.  Dominum  qui  se  genuit  dereliquit 
et  oblitus  est  dei  creatoris  sui.  he  forsoke  God  that  hath 
forthe-Ibrought  him,  and  he  forgat  the  that  madest  hym  of 
nougt,  and  therfore  it  is  resoun  that  he  that  hath  forsaken 
the  lord  of  all  pitee  and  mercy  that  he  neuer  haue  of  the 
neither  pitee  nor  mercy."' 

101-112.  Char.  360 :  * "  Therfore  lat  mannus  soule  be  stille 
as  it  is,  for  that  is  resoim,  and  ellis  me  thinketh  thou  hast 
forsaken  me." . . .  And  thanne  seyd  Mercy  to  Rigtfulness :  "  A, 
leve  suster,  lat  ben  and  seye  not  so, . . .  Quia  misericordia 
eius  super  omnia  opera  eius.  for  whi  only  goddis  mercy  is 
abouen  all  his  werkis.  Et  misericordia  eius  ab  etemo  et 
usque  in  etemum.  and  Gods  mercy  was  withouten  begynnyng 
and  schall  ben  withouten  endyng."  * 

108-110.    This  idea  appears  in  Gr.,  11.  2498-2606: 

Franche  volonte  en  saisine 

Avoit  Tomme  lors,  point  n'en  doubte; 

Mes  sensualite  voisine 

Lui  estoit  et  contraire  toute. 

L*ennemy,  la  char  qui  domine 

Le  monde  tost  croit  et  escoute, 

Comme  la  branche  qui  s'encline 

Au  vent  qui  le  plus  fort  la  boute. 
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113-170.  These  lines  seem  to  be  taken  directly  from 
Bonaventura,  Med,  2;  see  notes  following. 

113-114.  Med,  2 :  *  Dixit  pax,  "  Parcite  vobis  a  verbis  istis, 
virtutum  non  est  honesta  contentio."* 

116-144.  Char.  351 :  *  And  thanne  seide  Pees  to  here  thre 
sistren,  "  Pax  domini  exsuperat  onrnem  sensum.  Goddis  pees 
ouergoth  eueriche  manes  witt.  Thoug  it  be  so,"  scho  seiyth, 
"  that  Truthe  seith  a  grete  skile  why  mannus  soule  schulde 
not  be  saued  and  Rijjtfulnesse  seith  also,  neuertheles  me 
thenketh  that  Mercy  seith  altherbest  that  man  schulde  be 
saued,  for  why  eUys,"  scho  seith,  "  schiilde  God  forsaken  gow 
al  thre,  bothe  Rigtfiilnesse  and  Mercy  &  Trewthe,  and  that 
were  grete  reuthe;  and  not  only  schulde  he  thus  forsaken 
al  gou  thre,  but  he  schulde  also  forsaken  me.  forwhy  as 
longe  as  man's  soule  is  in  helle  ther  shall  ben  discord  . . . 
bjrtwene  God  and  man,  bytwene  aungel  and  man,  bytwene 
man  and  man,  b3rtwene  man  and  himself,  so  that  I,  that  am 
pes,  schulde  a-ben  forsaken  ouer-al,  and  that  were  no  resoun, 
and  therfore  doth  after  my  conseil,  and  praye  we  alle  to- 
geders  to  God  that  is  prince  of  pees,  that  he  wole  maken 
pees  and  acord  by-twixen  gow  thre,  b3rtwyne  hymself  and 
man,  by-twyne  man  and  aungel,  and  bytwyne  man  and  man, 
and  ordeyne  sich  a  weye  that  he  migt  kepe  us  stille  alle 
foure,  bothe  Mercy  and  Truthe,  Rigtfulnesse  and  Pees."  and 
hem  thougte  that  scho  seyde  best  and  prayden  alle  to  the 
fadur  of  heueue  that  he  schulde  so  don.  And  he  seyde, 
"  5go  cogito  cogitationes  pacis  et  non  afflictionis.  I  thenke," 
he  sayde,  "the  thougtis  of  pes  and  nougt  of  wickednesse. 
I  schal  kepe  gou  stille  alle  foure,  and  I  schal  sauen  mannus 
soule  and  brynge  hym  to  blisse."' 

187—144.  Med,  2:  *Scripsit  autem  Rex  sententiam  quam 
paci,  quae  propinquius  ei  stabat,  dedit  legendam,  sic  conti- 
nentem.  Haec  dicit,  "  Peril  si  Adam  non  moriatur."  Et  haec 
dicit,  "Peril  si  non  misericordiam  consequatur.  Fiat  mors 
bona,  et  habeant  utraeque  quod  petimt"* 

146—162,  Med,  2:  *Inveniatur  qui  ex  charitate  moriatur, 
non  obnoxius  morti,  et  sic  mors  non  poterit  tenere  innoxium,  sed 
faciat  in  ea  foramen,  per  quod  transeant  liberati.  Placuit  sermo.' 
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163-160.    Med.  2 :  *  Rediit  ergo  Veritas  ad  terram  et  miseri- 

cordia  remansit  in  caelo Sed  a  misericordia  perlustra- 

tur  coelum  et  neminem  invenit,  qui  sufHcientem  ad  hoc  habeat 

charitatem Et  cum  nullus  inveniretur, ....  f  edeunt  ad 

constitutam  diem  ..."  non  invento  quod  desiderabant," 
dixit  pax.' 

161-162.  Med,  2:  *Omnes  enim  servi  sumus,  et  qui  cum 
bene  fecerimus  dicere  debemus  illud  Lucas  "Quia  inutiles 
servi  sumus." '    This  is  not  said  by  Justice,  however,  in  Med, 

167-170.  Med.  2:  *  Dixit  Pax,  "Qui  dedit  consilium  feret 
auxilium<"  Intellexit  hoc  Rex  et  ait,  "Pcenitet  me  fecisse 
hominem ;  poenitentiam  me  agere  oportet,  pro  homine  quem 
creavi."  * 

171.  The  Council  of  the  Trinity  (see  following  notes)  in 
the  Char,  precedes  the  strife  between  the  sisters. 

171-180.  Char,  848 :  *He  ordeyned  a  counseU  of  the  holy 
trinite  in  the  blisse  of  heuene,  of  the  fadur  and  of  the  sone 
and  of  the  holy  gost,  and  seyde,  "  ge  weten  wel  we  maden 
mannus  soule  to  oure  likenesse, . . .  and  by  his  folye  he  [feU], 
.  .  .  and  therfore  he  was  taken  out  and  put  in  to  prisoim 
of  the  pit  of  heUe,  and  there  he  hath  bene  nowe  foure 
thousand  ger  sexe  hundred  and  more,  and  that  is  g^ete  pitee ; 
me  thynkith  it  were  a  good  dede  ...  to  delyuere  mannus 
soule  out  of  that  sorye  prisoun, . . .  haue  we  pity  on  hym."  . . . 
And  alle  the  holy  trinite  graimted  that  it  schulde  so  be. 
"But,"  he  seyde,  "who  that  schulde  don  swyche  a  dede, 
hym  behoued  for  to  be  swyche  on  that  were  beholden  for 
to  don  it,  and  also  that  he  migt  don  it."  But  there  was  no 
thing  that  was  byholden  to  delyueren  mannus  soule  but  on- 
liche  man,  ne  ther  was  no  thing  that  migte  delyuere  hym 
but  gif  it  were  god;  and  therfore  who  so  schulde  do  that 
dede  he  most  be  bothe  god  and  man ....  almigty  goddis 
sone  schulde  come  doun  into  this  world  and  ben  Ibom  of 
a  mayden  and  becomen  man.' 

179.  Bonaventura  differs  here.  The  Son  is  chosen  for 
the  mission  by  the  Virtues,  because  the  Father  is  too  terrible 
and  mighty  to  please  Mercy  and  Peace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  too  gentle  and  benign  to  please  Truth  and  Justice. 
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185.  Med.  2 :  '  Tunc  ergo  impletum  est  iUud  propheticum : 
"  Misericordia  et  Veritas  obviavenmt  sibi,  Justitia  et  Pax  os- 
culatae  sunt"  * 

190.  S£  Ephrem,  Serm,  de  laud.  Dei  Gen,  Mar.  /,  on 
Zechariah  4.  2-3 :  *  Behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold  etc.,' 
writes :  '  Who  then  is  the  candlestick  ?  The  holy  Mary,  be- 
cause she  bore  the  immaterial  light,  the  God  Incarnate, . . . 
and  as  the  candlestick  is  not  of  itself  the  cause  of  light, 
but  is  that  which  bears  the  light,  so  too  the  Virgin  is  not 
of  herself  God,  but  the  temple  of  God.'  See  Livius,  The 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Fathers^  Index,  under  Mary  as  the  golden 
candlestick. 

216-216.    Directly  from  Luke  1.  28;  cf.  Ch.  I,  1-4,  note. 

217.  The  second  verse  of  the  hymn  Ave  Maris  Stella, 
sung  at  the  Feast  of  the  Annimciation,  is  as  follows : 

Sumens  illud  Ave 
Gabrielis  ore, 
Funda  nos  in  pace, 
Mutans  Evae  nomen. 

See  Gueranger,   UAnnee  Ldiurgique:   Le  Carhne,  p.  562. 
Mist  d.  I.  Nat.  p.  48,  Gabriel  says: 

Per  toi  est  joie  recouvree 
Qui  par  Evain  estoit  perdue. 

The  idea  of  Mary  as  a  second  Eve  was  a  popular  one 
even  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church.  St.  Justin  (120-166 
A.  D.)  writes  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  6.  710):  *  Whereas  Eve,  yet 
a  virgin  and  undefiled,  through  conceiving  the  word  that 
came  from  the  serpent,  brought  forth  death;  the  virgin 
Mary,  taking  feith  and  joy,  when  the  angel  told  her  the  good 
tidings,  answered  "  Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word." ' 

Irenseus  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  7.  968)  and  Tertullian  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lot.  2.  782)  have  similar  comparisons.  For  many 
other  references,  and  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  see 
Livius,  The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Fathers^  chap.  1. 

Cf.  T.  I,  32-34,  and  note. 

218-226.  The  general  idea  in  these  lines  seems  to  come 
from  Bonaventura's  long  treatise  on  the  Ave  Maria,  called 
Speculum  B.  Marice   Virginis.      The  titles  of  the   various 
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chapters  will  best  show  the  connection:  Chap.  2.  *Quod 
B.  V.  Maria  libera  fuit  a  triplici  vae  culpae  actualis,  .  .  . 
miserae  originalis,  • . .  poense  gehennalis ' ;  cf.  1.  218.  There 
is  also  some  punning  on  the  words  Vae  and  Ave  in  this 
chapter,  which  may  have  suggested  1.  217.  Chap.  5.  *  Quod 
gratia  Mariae  sit  vera,  immensa,  multiplex  et  utile  valde ' ; 
of.  11.  221-222.  Chaps.  8-10  explain  why  God  was  peculi- 
arly with  Mary,  for  she  was  *filia  nobilissima,  mater 
dignissima,  sponsa  venustissima,  et  ancilla  devotissima  * ;  cf. 
IL  228-226.  Bonaventura  in  Med,  6,  introduces  the  triple 
commendation:  ' Commendabatur  quod  esset  gratia  plena, 
quod  Dominus  esset  seciun,  et  quod  esset  benedicta  super 
omnes  mulieres.' 

St  Augustine,  in  Sermo  CXXIII:  In  Natali  Domini  (Migne, 
Patr.  Lot.  89),  gives  a  similar  interpretation. 

230  flF.  De  Nat.  Mar.  9 :  *  Virgo  autem  quae  iam  angelicos 
bene  noverat  vultus  et  liunen  caeleste  insuetum  non  habe- 
bat,  neque  angelica  visione  territa  neque  luminis  magnitudine 
stupefacta,  sed  in  solo  eius  sermone  turbata  est'  Quoted  by 
Bonaventura  in  Med»  4,  who  adds :  *  Cimi  videret  se  tribus 
commendari  non  poterat  humilis  Domina  non  turbari.* 

286-242.  The  author  now  returns  to  the  accoimt  in  Luke 
1.  80-83,  which  is  followed  and  preceded  by  the  account 
from  De.  Nat.  Mar.  See  notes,  and  cf.  Ch.  I,  9-20;  Y.  I, 
168-168;  T.  I,  92-106. 

247-248.  De  Nat.  Mar.  9 :  *  His  angeli  verbis  virgo,  non 
incredula  sed  modum  scire  volens,  respondit :  "  Quomodo  istud 
fieri  potest?"' 

249-267.  Again  a  close  paraphrase  of  Luke  1.  86—37. 
Cf.  Ch.  I,  27-40;  Y.  I,  177-184. 

261-262.  Med.  4 :  *  Tota  Trinitas  est  ibi  expectans  respon- 
sionem  et  consensum  huius  filiae  singularis.' 

267-282.  In  the  Gospel  of  Nicodentus,  chap.  19,  the  promise 
of  a  redeemer  to  the  souls  in  hell  is  made  by  God  to  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  who  relates  it  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

286-286.  Luke  1.  88.  Mary's  himiility  is  more  strongly 
emphasised  in  De  Nat.  Mar.  9,  where  she  adds  to  this  reply : 
'neque  enim  dominae  nomine  digna  sum.' 
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After  290,  stage-direction.  Mis.  d.  L  Nat.  p.  50 :  '  Cy  des- 
cende  1  coulom  qui  soit  fait  par  bonne  maniere.' 

291-298.  Med.  4:  'Tunc  filius  Dei  statim  totus  et  sine 
mora  intravit  utenun  viiginis,  et  ex  ea  camem  assumpsit, . . . 
et  in  eodem  instanti  anima  creata  et  infusa  erat,  perfectvs 
homo  secundum  onmia  corporis  lineamenta,  sed  parvulus 
valde  ita  quod  in  utero  postea  naturaliter  crescebat,  ut  alii, 
sed  non  fuit  dilata  infiisio  animae,  vel  membrorum  distinctio, 
ut  in  aliis.  Erat  enim  perfectus  Deus  sicut  perfectus  homo, 
et  ita  sapiens  et  potens.' 

The  closeness  of  the  above  to  the  version  in  the  play  is 
best  recognized  by  comparing  other  versions  of  the  same 
thing.  See  for  instance  St.  Augustine,  Servno  CXCIV".  De 
AnnuntiaHone  (Migne,  Fatr.  Lot.  89.  2106) :  *  Nee  mora,  rever- 
titur  nuntius  et  virginalem  thalamum  ingreditur  Christus. 
Efficitur  subito  praegnans  beata  Dei  genetrix.' 

311.  The  appellation  turtle-dove  is  from  the  interpretation 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  6.  8 :  *  One  is  my  dove,  my  turtle 
is  but  one.*  See  Livius,  The  Bkssed  Virgin  in  the  Fathers, 
Index,  under  title:  Mary  as  dove. 

328.  C£  C.  IV,  48-61,  note.  De  Nat.  Mar.  1 :  'Igitur  beata 
et  gloriosa  semper  Virgo  Maria  de  stirpe  regia  et  familia 
David  oriunda.* 

No  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  Mary's  descent,  nor 
of  her  being  of  the  tribe  of  David.  It  is  Joseph's  descent 
from  David  that  is  given  in  Matt  1.  and  Luke  3.  The  Church 
Fathers,  to  explain  Christ's  descent  from  David,  decided  that 
Mary  was  Joseph's  cousin. 

After  338.  A  hymn  of  the  12  th  or  13  th  century,  accord- 
ing to  Daniel  {Thesaurus  Hymnolog.).  Not  often  used  in 
the  Church  liturgy. 


COVENTRY  JOSEPH  PLAY  (II). 
In  the  Prologue  to  the  Cycle,  Tertius  Vexillator  says: 

In  the  xij  pagent,  as  I  j^ow  telle, 
Joseph  comyth  hom  fro  fer  countre. 
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Oure  ladyes  wombe  with  chylde  doth  swelle, 

And  then  Joseph  fill  heuy  is  he. 
He  doth  forsake  here  with  hart  fnl  felle, 

Out  of  countre  he  gynnyth  to  fie, 
He  nevyr  more  thenkyth  with  here  to  dwelle, 

And  than  oure  lady  ryth  sore  wepyth  she. 
An  Aungelle  seyd  hym  ryf, 
*  God  is  with  thi  wyff  serta3m, 
Therfore,  Joseph,  tume  hom  aga)me.' 
Than  is  Joseph  in  herte  fill  fajm 
And  goth  ageyn  onto  his  wyff. 

C,  not  following  Bonaventura,  agrees  with  T.  in  putting 
the  play  of  Joseph's  trouble  before  the  Visitation.  Ch.  and 
Y.  follow  the  Protev.  and  the  suggestion  in  De  Nat,  Mar- 
9  in  putting  the  Visitation  first.  There  is  no  Scriptural 
authority  for  either  arrangement,  and  no  Apocryphal  authority 
for  the  C.  T.  arrangement 

1.  Protev.  13:  'And  her  sixth  month  came,  and  behold 
Joseph  came  fi-om  his  house-building ;  and  entering  his  house 
he  found  her  pregnant' 

Pseudo-Matt,  10 :  *  Cum  haec  agerentur,  Joseph  in  Caphar- 
naum  maritima  erat  in  opere  occupatus,  erat  enim  faber 
ligni:  ubi  moratus  est  mensibus  novem.  Reversusque  in 
domum  suum  invenit  Mariam  pregnantem.' 

8.  Susanna.  ]  Pseudo-Matt,  8. :  *  Tunc  loseph  accepit  Mariam 
cum  aliis  quinque  virginibus,  quae  essent  cum  ea  in  domo 
loseph.  Erant  autem  istae  virgines  Rebecca,  Sephora,  Su- 
sanna, Abigea  et  Zahel.' 

16- 16.  Cf.  the  bright  light  which  shone  from  the  stable 
when  Joseph  brought  the  midwives  (C.  IV,  161-166,  and 
note),  and  which  was  strangely  enough  no  more  convincing 
to  Salome  than  this  light  is  to  Joseph. 

26  ff.  This  kind  of  dialogue  between  Mary  and  Joseph, 
its  origin  and  relation  to  the  drama,  are  discussed  by  Cook 
in  *A  Remote  Analogue  to  the  Miracle  Play'  (Jour.  Eng. 
and  Ger.  Phil,  4. 420).  Such  dialogues  appear  in  S.  Athanasius 
(Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  28.  961),  in  a  sermon  attributed  to  S. 
Chrysostom  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  60.  768),  in  Proclus  (Migne, 
Patr.  Gr.  66.  736),  in  Germanus  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  98.  331), 
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and  in  a  sermon  attributed  to  Augustine  (Migne,  Pair,  Lot, 
39.  2109).  There  is  another  example*  in  the  Old  English  Chnsi 
of  Cynewulf  (11.  164-213). 

In  Athanasius,  Joseph  is  merely  perplexed  to  understand 
how  the  virtuous  Mary  can  have  sinned,  and  he  is  rebuked 
by  Mary  for  lack  of  fedth  in  her.  In  pseudo-Chrysostom 
he  discusses  whether  he  shall  leave  her  or  expose  her. 
If  he  does  the  latter,  he  fears  that  she  may  prove  to  be 
innocent  The  same  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ex- 
pose her  is  the  chief  theme  of  Proclus*  sermon.  In  Ger- 
manus,  Joseph  tries  to  discover  who  the  child's  father  is ; 
in  Augustine,  he  protests  his  own  innocence,  and  again  is 
imcertain  about  exposing  her. 

All  these  elements  appear  in  most  of  our  Joseph  plays ; 
but  as  they  also  appear  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  I  should 
doubt  very  strongly  whether  there  is  any  conscious  borrow- 
ing from  the  sermons.  At  least  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  either  way,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Joseph  plays  are  merely  realistic  expansions  of  the  Scrip- 
tural and  Apocryphal  accoimts. 

There  are  a  few  rather  insignificant  parallels  between  the 
sermons  and  the  mysteries.  See  notes  on  C.  II,  97,  114—115 ; 
Y.  n,  61-62;  T.  I,  292,  305-310. 

36-38.  Cf.  42,  47-48 ;  Y.  H,  103,  158-159 ;  T.  1. 186-187 ; 
195. 

55-56.  In  John  Heywood*s  Epigrams  on  Proverbs  (1562), 
in  two  proverbs  which  have  nothing  else  in  common  witii 
this  one,  the  bent  of  one's  bow  stands  for  one's  disposition 
or  course  of  action. 

59  ff.  Pseudo-Matt  11 :  '  Cumque  ordinasset  in  nocte  ex- 
surgere  ut  fiigiens  habitaret  in  occultis,  ecce  in  ipsa  nocte 
apparuit  angelus  Domini.' 

The  Scriptural  and  other  Apocrjrphal  accoimts  make  Joseph 
decide  to  divorce  Mary,  'put  her  away  privily,'  not  run 
away  from  her. 

67.    Sephor.  ]  See  note  on  1.  3. 

71  ff.  Pseudo-Matt.  10:  *Ut  quid  me  seducitis  ut  credam 
vobis  quia  angelus  Domini  impregnavit  eam?    Potest  enim 
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fieri  ut  quisquam  se  finxerit  angelum  Domini  et  deceperit 
earn.' 

82-83.  Les  Proverbes  Communs^  Jean  de  la  Veprie,  Paris 
1498 :  *  Vous  battez  les  buissons  dont  une  autre  a  les  oysissons.' 
Also  quoted  in  English  in  John  Ray*s  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  1742. 

96  ff.  Protev,  14 :  *  And  Joseph  was  greatly  afraid,  and 
separated  from  her,  and  reasoned  what  he  should  do  with 
her.  And  Joseph  said :  "  If  I  hide  her  fault,  I  find  myself 
fighting  with  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  if  I  betray  her  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  I  fear  lest  that  which  is  in  her  is 
holy,  and  I  shall  be  foimd  betraying  innocent  blood  to  the 
sentence  of  death."  * 

96  f.  Deuteronomy  22.  13,  20-21 :  *  If  any  man  take  a 
wife  and  go  in  unto  her,  . . .  and  the  tokens  of  virginity  be 
not  found  for  the  damsel ;  then  shall  they  bring  the  damsel 
out  to  the  door  of  her  father's  house,  and  the  men  of  her 
city  shall  stone  her  with  stones  that  she  die:  for  she  hath 
wrought  foully  in  Israel.' 

97.  Augustine  (Migne,  Pair.  Lat.  39.  2109):  'Whatso- 
ever virgin  shall  defile  her  father's  house  with  adultery 
shall  be  stoned.'  Cf.  also  C.  23,  where  this  is  quoted  as 
Mosaic  law. 

114-116.  Germanus  (Migne,  Pair,  Gr.  98.  331) :  *  Reveal, 
O  Mary,  the  plotter  against  my  house.  ...  He  hath  dis- 
honoured my  house,  and  the  twelve  tribes  shall  have  me  in 
derision.' 

120-121.  This  sounds  like  a  proverb,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  elsewhere. 

127-136.    Y.  n,  202-208,  231-236. 

161  flF.  Expansion  of  Matt.  1.  20-21.  The  Apocryphal 
Gospels  follow  Matthew. 

160  ff,  Pseudo-Matt,  11 :  *  Exsurgens  autem  Joseph  a  somno 
gratias  egit  Deo  suo,  et  locutus  est  Mariae  et  virginibus  quae 
erant  cum  ea  et  narravit  visum  suum.  Et  consolatus  est 
super  Mariam,  dicens:  "Peccavi,  quoniam  suspicionem  ali- 
quam  habui  in  te." ' 

173-174.    Matt.  1.  21-22:  *For  he  shall  save  his  people 
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from   their   sins.    Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet' 

178-179.    Cf.  T.  I,  338-340. 

184-188.     Cf.  Y.  II,  294-298. 


COVENTRY  VISITATION  (III). 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  play  in  the  Prologue,  where 
all  the  other  plays  are  described  in  turn.  A  large  part  of 
this  play  is  composed  of  a  monologue  by  Contemplacion. 
We  have  noticed  that  in  the  Prologue  dealing  with  C.  I, 
the  Contemplacion  part  of  that  play  was  not  mentioned.  It 
seems  quite  probable  that  at  the  time  the  Prologue  was 
written  this  play  was  being  revised,  and  the  Contemplacion 
scenes  added  here  and  in  C.  I.  Nothing  is  lost  in  the  main 
action  if  we  eliminate  these  scenes,  and  much  is  gained  in 
consistency  in  this  play,  where  Contempladon's  speeches  are 
often  in  direct  variance  with  the  plot  Cf.  11. 147—149,  162 
and  notes. 

7-8.  Luke  1.  39 :  '  Exsurgens  autem  Maria  in  diebus  illis 
abiit  in  montana  cum  festinatione,  in  civitatem  Juda.' 

23-27.    I  Chronicles  24. 

23-26.  Bonaventura,  Expositio  in  Cap.  /.  S.  Lucce  {Opera, 
vol.  6) :  *  C\mi  David  cultum  Dei  ampHaret,  sicut  dicitur  in 
Paralipom.,  ministeria  sacerdotum  in  viginti  quatuor  sortes 
divisit:  inter  quas  familia  Abias,  de  qua  fiiit  Zacharias.' 

26-27.  In  another  part  of  the  Expositio  Bonaventura  ex- 
plains: *Sacerdotale  explicit  officium,  adjungendo  regale 
dominium. ' 

27-36.    Luke  1.  11,  13,  18,  20,  23-24. 

36.  The  only  reference  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  to 
Zachary  is  in  the  Protev.  10:  *And  at  that  time  Zacharias 
became  speechless,  and  Samuel  was  in  his  stead,  until  Zacha- 
rias spake.' 

37.  At  the  time  of  the  Annunciation;  cf.  Luke  1.  86, 
also  C.  I,  263. 
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43.  The  change  of  style  from  Contemplacion's  erudite 
monologue,  back  to  the  simple  and  natural  dialogue  between 
Mary  and  Joseph,  is  most  striking  here.  Moreover,  it  seems 
much  more  in  accord  with  the  custom  in  the  mysteries  not  to 
attempt  to  fill  in  the  intermission,  while  Maiy  and  Joseph  are 
climbing  the  hills  of  *  Montana.'  Here  it  seems  most  credible 
that  the  monologue  is  a  late  addition  by  some  sophisticated 
emendator,  who  wished  to  account  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
journey,  and  at  the  same  time  air  his  own  learning. 

63-64.    Luke  1.  41. 

68-69.    Luke  1.  42.    Cf.  Ch.  I,  1-4,  and  note. 

61,  63-64.    Luke  1.  43-46. 

66.    See  note  on  C.  HI,  76. 

71.    See  C.  I,  292. 

76.  Med.  6 : '  Quserit  Domina  de  modo  suae  conceptionis  et 
Elizabeth  de  modo  suae  et  haec  sibi  invicem  narrant  Isetanter.' 

81-126.  The  Magnificat,  with  English  translation  by  Eliz- 
abeth. The  hard  work  and  conspicuous  failure  that  the  author 
makes  of  this  translation  is  all  the  proof  that  we  need  that 
these  plays  were  originally  written  in  English.  Notice  that 
the  author  has  retained  the  Gloria  Patri,  which  the  Church 
added  to  the  Magnificat  in  the  service ;  this  is  another  bit 
of  evidence  that  the  author  was  following  the  liturgy,  perhaps 
a  liturgical  drama,  and  not  merely  the  Scripture  version. 
Cf.  Gabriel's  use  of  the  Church  canticle  Ave  Maria  in  Ch.  I, 
1—4,  instead  of  his  salutation  as  recorded  in  Luke. 

82—126.  A  similar  interlinear  translation,  quite  as  imsuc- 
cessful  as  poetry,  appears  in  a  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
the  Auchinleck  MS.  {Engl,  Stud,  9.  47). 

129-130.    Even  unto  this  day  I 

131—136.  Med.  6 :  *  Et  stetit  ibidem  Domina  quasi  mensibus 
tribus,  ministrans  et  serviens  ei  in  omnibus  quae  poterat,  himii 
liter,  reverenter,  et  devote,  quasi  oblita  se  matrem  Dei  esse.' 

147—149.  These  lines  are  evidently  out  of  place  (see 
variants),  nor  do  they  seem  to  belong  between  11.  60  and 
51,  where  we  might  expect  them.  Perhaps  this  shows  that 
in  transcribing  this  play  our  scribe  was  working  on  two 
different  manuscripts,  with  different  versions  of  the  play,  the 
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one  including  these  lines  written  to  go  with  the  "  Contempla- 
cion"  version. 

161.  Proverbs  3.  12 :  *  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  be  cor- 
recteth.' 

152.  This  sudden  trainsition  from  speeches  of  greeting  to 
speeches  of  farewell  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist  in  his  attempt  to  get  the 
characters  oflf  the  stage,  but  more  probably  it  is  because  of 
the  composite  nature  of  this  version  of  the  play. 

157.  Cf.  152,  and  note.  Notice  that  Mary  and  Joseph 
have  not  stayed  the  three  months  promised  in  1.  132;  in 
1.  174,  however,  Contemplacion  tells  us  that  they  did  stay 
three  months. 

165-169.  The  Ave  Maria  was  inserted  in  the  Church 
service  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  England, 
however,  in  1237.  In  1260  Pope  Urban  added  at  the  end 
*  Jesus  Christ,  Amen*  (cf.  1.  169). 

170.  Oure  ladyes  sawtere  =  tlie  Rosary.  It  consists  of 
160  Ave  Marias  and  15  Pater  Nosters,  so  distributed  that 
after  every  10  th  Ave  shall  come  a  Pater  Noster.  See  Rock, 
Church  of  our  Fathers  3.  320.  The  Rosary  was  called  a 
Psalter,  because  it  took  the  place  in  the  people's  devotions 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  of  the  Virgin,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  See  Bonaventura,  Psalterium 
B,  V,  Mariae. 

Periods  covered  by  indulgences  would  vary  at  different 
times.  When  the  ecclesiastic  who  wrote  this  part  of  the  play 
was  writing,  a  man  was  saved  from  10, 800  years  of  Purgatory 
for  saying  the  Lady's  Psalter  once  a  day  for  one  year. 

176-179.  Med.  6 :  '  O  qualis  domus,  qualis  camera,  qualis 
lectus,  in  qua  et  quo  pariter  commorantur  et  requiescimt 
tales  matres  talibus  filiis  foecundatae,  Maria  et  Elisabeth, 
Jesus  et  Joannes.  Sunt  et  ibi  magnifici  senes,  scilicet  Zacha- 
rias  et  Joseph.' 

185.  The  Benedictus,  Zachary's  song  of  thanksgiving,  is 
found  in  Luke  1.  68-79.  It  is  still  part  of  the  Church  Service 
for  Morning  Prayer. 
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186-187.  Med.  6:  '£t  sic  in  domo  ilia  haec  duo  cantica 
pulcherrima,  scilicet  Magnificat  et  Benedictus,  facta  fiierunt/ 

188-191.  Med.  6  :  'Tandem  valefaciens  Elisabeth  et  Zach- 
arias,  ac  benedicens  Joanni,  redit  ad  domum  su»  habitationis 
in  Nazareth.' 

191.  Med.  5 :  *  Ipsa  la&tanter  colludebatur  eidem,  et  oscula- 
batur  jucunde.' 


COVENTRY  NATIVITY  (IV). 
In  the  Prologue  to  the  Cycle,  Secundus  Vexillator  says: 

In  the  XV  pagent  shewe  we  shal 
How  Joseph  went  withoute  varyauns 

ffor  mydwyuys  to  helpe  oure  lady  at  alle, 
Of  childe  that  she  had  deljrverauns. 

3-4.  Luke  2. 1 ;  Protev.  17 ;  Pseudo^Matt.  13 ;  Hist.  Jos.  7. 
In  all  these  the  Emperor  is  called  Augustus,  not  Octavian, 
so  that  perhaps  our  author  is  following  the  French  Mystery 
terminology,  rather  than  Scripture. 

28  ff.  This  legend  is  adapted  from  one  in  Pseudo-Matt.  20, 
where  on  the  flight  to  Egypt  Christ  commands  a  palm  tree 
to  bow  to  his  mother,  who  desires  the  fruit 

Hone  {Ancient  Mysteries,  p.  90)  gives  a  parallel  to  this 
legend  in  an  old  Christmas  carol: 

Joseph  was  an  old  man. 

And  an  old  man  was  he, 
And  he  married  Mary, 

Queen  of  Galilee. 

When  Joseph  was  married 

And  his  cousin  Mary  got, 
Mary  proved  big  with  child. 

By  whom  Joseph  knew  not. 
As  Joseph  and  Mary 

Walked  through  the  garden  gay. 
Where  the  cherries  they  grew 

Upon  every  tree; 

R 
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O  then  bespoke  Mary 
With  words  both  meek  and  mild, 

*  Gather  me  some  cherries,  Joseph, 
They  run  so  in  my  mind, 

Gather  me  some  cherries, 
For  I  am  with  child.* 

O  then  bespoke  Joseph 

With  words  most  unkind, 
*Let  him  gather  thee  cherries 

That  got  thee  with  child.' 

O  then  bespoke  Jesus, 

All  in  his  mother's  womb, 
*Go  to  the  tree,  Mary, 

And  it  shall  bow  down. 
Go  to  the  tree,  Mary, 

And  it  shall  bow  to  thee, 
And  the  highest  branch  of  all 

Shall  bow  down  to  Mary's  kne. 

'And  she  shall  gather  cherries 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three; 
Now  you  may  see,  Joseph, 

Those  cherries  were  for  me. 
O,  eat  your  cherries,  Mary, 

O,  eat  your  cherries  now, 
O,  eat  your  cherries,  Mary, 

That  grow  on  the  bough,' 

48-61.  Cf.  C.  I,  328-330,  and  note.  Also  see  the  ref- 
erence to  the  relationship  of  Mary  and  Joseph  in  the  second 
stanza  of  the  carol  just  quoted. 

66  ff.  A  parallel  to  the  citizen  Ls  Zebel  in  the  Mir,  d,  L 
Nat^  who  meets  Mary  and  Joseph  upon  their  arrival  in 
Bethlehem,  guides  them  to  the  stable,  and  stays  with  Mary 
while  Joseph  goes  for  another  midwife. 

73—74.  Joseph's  meekness  seems  to  have  been  prover- 
bial ;  there  is  no  specific  instance  of  it  in  Scripture,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  general  characteristic. 
Cf.  Y.  I,  103-104. 

83.     Cf.  note  on  Ch.  I,  456-463. 

After  124,  stage-direction.  Pseudo-Matt,  13,  two  manuscripts 
read:  *Iam  enim  Nativitas  Domini  advenerat,  et  loseph 
perrexerat  quaerere  obstetrice^.' 
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137  ff.  2feloini  and  Salome  are  the  names  of  the  mid- 
wives  as  recorded  in  Pseudo-Matt,  and  the  Protev.  (C£  Ch.  I, 
628,  note.) 

161-166.  Prot.  19:  'And  they  stood  in  the  place  where 
the  cave  was,  and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave.' 
Cf.  C.  n,  16-16,  and  note  on  11.  172  ff. 

172-308.  Although  in  general  the  accounts  in  the  Protev. 
and  in  Pseudo-Matt,  are  alike,  in  detail  they  differ  quite  con- 
siderably. C.  follows  Pseudo-Matt,  closely ;  the  parallels  are 
given  in  the  following  notes.  The  account  in  the  Protev. 
is  in  chaps.  19  and  20. 

172-176.  Pseudo-Matt.  13:  *Et  dixit  Joseph  ad  Mariam, 
"Ego  tibi  Zelomi  et  Salomen  obstetrices  adduxi,  qua  foris 
ante  spelimcam  stant  et  prae  splendore  nimio  hue  introire 
non  audent" '    Cf.  also  note  on  11.  161-162. 

After  176,  stage-direction.  Pseudo-Matt.  13 :  *  Audiens  autem 
haec  Maria  subrisit.' 

181  ff.  Pseudo-Matt.  13 : '  Cui  Joseph  dixit,  "  Noli  subridere, 
sed  cauta  esto,  ne  forte  indigeas  medicina."' 

209.  In  the  Protev.  and  in  Pseudo-Matt.,  Salome  waits 
outside. 

217.  Pseudo-Matt.  13 : '  Cumque  ingressa  esset  Zelomi,  dixit 
ad  Maiiam,  "Dimitte  me  ut  tangam  te."' 

226  ff.  Pseudo-Matt.  13 :  '  Cumque  permisisset  se  Maria 
tangi,  exclamavit  voce  magna  obstetrix  et  dixit,  '^Domine, 
Domine  magne,  miserere.  Nunquam  hoc  auditum  est  nee 
in  suspicione  habitum,  ut  mamillae  plenae  sint  lacte  et  natus 
masculus  matrem  suam  virginem  ostendat.  Nulla  pollutio 
sanguinis  faicta  est  in  nascente,  nullus  dolor  in  parturiente. 
Virgo  concepit,  virgo  peperit,  virgo  permansit."  * 

246-276.  Pseudo-Matt.  13 :  *  Audiens  hanc  vocem  alia  ob- 
stetrix, nomine  Salome,  dixit,  ''  Quod  ego  audio  non  credam 
nisi  forte  ipsa  probavero."  Et  ingressa  Salome  ad  Mariam 
dixit,  "Permitte  me  ut  palpam  te  et  probem  utrum  verum 
dixerit  2^1omi."  Cumque  Maria  permisisset,  misit  Salome 
manum  suam.  Et  cum  misisset  et  tangeret,  statim  aruit 
manus,  et  prae  dolore  coepit  Here  vehementissime  et  angu- 
stari  et   clamando  dicere.    "Domine,  tu  nosti  quia  semper 
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te  timui,  et  omnes  pauperes  sine  retributione  acceptionis 
(sic)  curavi,  de  vidua  et  orphano  nihil  accepi,  et  inopem  vacuum 
a  me  ire  nunquam  dimisi.  Et  ecce  misera  facta  sum  propter 
incredulitatem  meam,  quia  ausa  fui  temptare  virginem 
tuam."' 

277—308.  Pseudo-Matt.  13 :  *  Cumque  haec  diceret,  apparuit 
iuxta  illam  iuvenis  quidam  valde  splendidus  dicens  ei,  ''Ac- 
cede ad  infantem  et  adora  eum  et  continge  de  manu  tua, 
et  ipse  salyabit  te,  quia  ipse  est  salvator  seculi  et  omnium 
sperantium  in  se."  Qusb  ad  infantem  confestim  accessit,  et 
adorans  eum  tetigit  fimbrias  pannorum,  in  quibus  infans  erat 
involutus,  et  statim  sanata  est  manus  eius.  £t  exiens  foras 
clamare  coepit  et  dicere  magnalia  virtutum  quae  viderat  et 
quse  passa  fuerat,  et  quemadmodum  curata  fuerat,  ita  ut  ad 
prsedicationem  eius  multi  crederent' 


COVENTRY  SHEPHERDS  (V). 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  Cycle,  Tertius  Vexillator  says: 

In  the  xvj  pagent  cryst  shal  be  bom, 

Of  that  joy  aungelys  shul  sjmge, 
And  telle  the  shepherdys  in  that  mom 

The  blyssefiil  byrth  oi  that  kyng. 
The  shepherdys  shal  come  hym  beffom 

With  reverens  and  with  worchepyng, 
ffor  he  shal  savyn  that  was  forlorn, 

And  graunt  us  l5rflf  evyr  more  lestyng 
Iwys. 
This  gle  in  grythe 
Is  mater  of  myrthe; 
Now  crystys  byrthe 

Bryng  us  to  his  blys. 

Notice  the  inaccuracy  in  the  first  line  of  this  prologue. 
This  may  have  been  written  to  go  with  an  earlier  Shep- 
herds* play  in  which  the  birth  of  Christ  did  occur,  or  it 
may  be  merely  that  from  its  origin  in  the  liturgical  drama 
the  Shepherd  play  stands  in  general  for  the  Christmas  play, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Prologue  is  referring  to  it,  generally, 
as  such. 
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6-6.  A  decided  digression,  another  indication  of  the 
ecclesiastical  origin  of  this  cycle.  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1164) 
was  the  first  to  enumerate  and  define  the  seven  sacra- 
ments (Sententia,  Lib.  4).  They  are :  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
The  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Ordination,  Matri- 
mony. They  were  formally  recognized  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439. 

10-12,  If  this  was  written  after  the  Mercy  and  Peace 
Prologue  to  C.  I,  it  is  strange  that,  although  mention  is 
made  of  the  Redemption  and  of  Peace,  we  find  here  no 
real  echoes  of  the  preceding  discussion. 

26-60.  Cf.  Y.  I,  1-132,  and  note.  This  prophetic  passage 
inserted  into  the  Shepherd  Play  shows  a  late  developement 
of  the  Augustinian  sermon.  It  is  entirely  unlike  the  Cov- 
entry Prophet  Play^  Daniel  being  the  only  prophet  that 
appears  in  both.  This  combination  of  the  two  chief  el- 
ements in  the  development  of  the  Christmas  play  (see  In- 
troduction p.  xii)  is  most  interesting.  The  shepherds  also 
repeat  prophecies  in  T.  Ill,  332-403  (see  also  note),  and 
T.  IV,  674-682. 

26-29.    See  Y.  ffl,  99-106,  and  note;  Y.  IV,  14  flf. 

32-37.    No  such  Scriptural  prophecy. 

38-45.    See  11.  26-29,  and  note. 

46-49.  Referring  perhaps  to  Amos  9.  13;  cf.  Y.  I,  17  if., 
and  note.  Amos  follows  Moses  in  the  Rouen  Liturgical  Play, 
the  Festutn  Asinorum,  with  the  words:  *Ecce  dies  veniet,' 
from  the  same  verse.    See  Y.  I,  15,  note. 

56.  This  line  of  the  prophecy  is  perhaps  fi-om  Daniel  7. 
13.    The  rest  seems  to  be  originally  conceived.    Cf.  C.  I,  9. 

70-77,  and  stage-direction.    Cf.  Ch.  H,  442-447,  and  note. 

After  77.  Stella  cceli  extirpavit.  This  hynm  was  apparently 
very  little  known.  It  is  mentioned  in  Chevalier's  Reper- 
torium  merely  as  a  hymn  occurring  in  some  17th  and  18th 
century  French  Missals,  as  a  part  of  the  service  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  MacCracken's  Lydgate  Canon 
gives  evidence  ol  a  certain  popularity  of  the  hynm  in 
England,    by  mentioning   a  translation  of  it  by    Lydgate. 
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He  says  (p.  xxv): '"Stella  cell  extirpauit" 

Beg.  Thow  hevenly  quene  of  grace,  our  lode- 
sterre— 4  stanzas  of  8  lines.  MSS.  Harley  2261 ;  Addit. 
34860 ;  Harley  2266  [the  italics  mean  that  Lydgate  is  referred 
to  as  translator]:  Trin  Coll.  Camb.  R.  8.  21;  Jesus  Coll. 
Camb.  66.  Rawl.  C.  48  has  an  altered  version  which  may 
be  due  to  Lydgate.'    See  Introd.  p.  xxxvii. 

80-86.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  368-486,  and  note. 

81  and  86.  These  lines  must  be  closely  related  to  Ch. 
n,  382,  884,  888  etc. 

99  flf.  Taylor  {Modem  Philology,  July  1907,  p.  4)  says : 
*  The  most  highly  conventional  form  of  address  to  Christ  [in 
Middle  English  poetry]  is  the  Hail  Jesus,  a  prayer  in  which 
oftentimes  every  line  begins  with  this  formula.'  See  note 
on  T.  m,  468  flf. ;  also  Ch.  II,  662  ff.,  T.  IV,  710  fiF.  Notice 
here  the  abrupt  but  highly  effective  salutation,  as  compared 
with  the  gossip  in  Ch.  H,  480  fF.  Notice  also  the  absence 
of  presents  and  requests  for  favor,  which  appear  in  all  the 
other  Shepherd  Plays. 

119—126.  This  idea  of  the  shepherds  preaching  comes 
from  Luke  2.  17—18,  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
liturgical  plays,  which  always  include  it    Cf.  Ch.  H,  661-684. 

127  ff.  For  the  vogue  of  the  farewell  l3nic  in  Middle 
English,  see  Taylor's  article,  quoted  above.  The  other 
Shepherd  plays  close  with  a  single  farewell  speech. 

YORK  PROPHETS,  ETC.  (I) 

1—144.  A  marginal  note  in  the  MS.  at  1.  1  says :  *  Doctor, 
this  matter  is  newly  made,  wherof  we  have  no  coppy.' 
Miss  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  York  Plays,  says  that  this 
note  is  in  a  16th  century  hand.  *  This  matter '  was  probably 
introduced  as  a  transition  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New  Testament  plays,  because  the  Play  of  the  Prophets^ 
so  popular  in  other  cycles,  is  lacking  in  Y.;  cf.  Ch.  6; 
C.  7;  T.  7. 

Sepet  {Bibliothique  de  I'^cole  des  Chartes^  38.  398)  shows, 
from  the  Munich  liturgical  play,  that  at  an  early  date  the 
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liturgical  Prophet  play  became  combined  with  the  older 
Adoration  and  Magi  liturgical  plays,  forming  one  long  liturg- 
ical drama  on  the  Nativity.  Plays  in  the  vernacular  also 
show  this  combination;  cf.  Mist.  d.  L  Nat^  The  appearance 
of  prophecies  in  our  Shepherd  plays  (particularly  the  version 
in  T.  m,  832  ff.)  is  significant,  as  showing  the  combination 
in  the  oldest  type  of  vernacular  mystery  play. 

1—132.  In  relation  to  this  long  prologue  of  the  prophets 
we  must  consider  the  Plays  of  the  Prophets^  upon  which  it 
is  modeled.  Their  origin  and  development  have  been 
most  comprehensively  treated  by  M.  Sepet  in  five  articles 
in  the  BibUothique  de  t£.cok  des  Chartes,  (28.  1,  211 ;  29. 
106,  261 ;  38.  397).  The  origin  of  the  plays  is  a  pseudo- 
Augustinian  sermon  Contra  JudoBOS,  Paganos,  et  ArianoSt 
(Migne,  Patr.  Lot.  42.  1117).  This  sermon  was  read  in  the 
churches  at  Christmas  time,  and  is  of  such  form  as  to  lend 
itself  naturally  to  dramatic  representation.  Augustine  calls 
upon  the  prophets  to  testify,  for  the  Jews,  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ  One  after  another  is  called  upon;  they  reply 
with  their  prophecies  in  the  following  order:  Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  Moses,  David,  Habakkuk ;  then,  firom  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Simeon,  Zachary,  Elizabeth,  John  the  Baptist;  and 
finally,  firom  the  heathen,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Virgil  and  the 
Erythraean  Sibyl. 

This  sermon  appears  again  and  again  in  almost  countiess 
forms.  The  earliest  adaptation  seems  to  be  in  a  rimed  Latin 
dialogue,  used  at  Saint  Martial  de  Limoges.  This  follows 
the  sermon  quite  closely,  but  introduces  a  new  prophet, 
Israel.  Sepet  points  out,  however,  that  Israel  is  mentioned 
in  the  sermon  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  *dedit  enim  Jacob 
puero  suo  et  Israel  dilecto  suo.'  After  the  introduction  of 
Israel  it  was  natural  to  include  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  soon 
even  Adam  and  Eve.  Thus  firom  the  sermon  of  Augustine 
developed  all  our  Old  Testament  dramas. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  Prophet  play,  but  merely  to  show  that  there 
is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  such  passages  as 
this,  and  to  try  to  show  in  the  succeeding  notes  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  sermon  into  the  form  in  which  we  find  it 
here. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  author  of  this  prologue 
was  in  all  probability  following  some  other  late  mediaeval 
version,  and  not  the  real  Scriptural  prophecies,  nor  even 
the  sermon.  Moreover,  this  prologue,  having  been  written 
in  the  16  th  century,  represents  a  late  and  complex  form  of 
the  sermon;  this  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  omission  of 
all  the  chief  prophets  of  the  early  versions,  except  Isaiah 
whose  prophecy  is  quoted  in  Matthew,  and  is  probably  the 
source  of  the  original  sermon. 

The  Prophet  plays  in  the  other  English  cycles  are  much 
closer  to  the  sermon.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  included 
in  the  sermon  is  found  in  this  cycle  in  the  Nativity  Play, 
Y.  m,  136  ff. 

1-12.  This  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  probably  suggested  to  the  16th-century  author  by 
the  introductory  lines  to  T.  I,  which,  in  turn,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  first  part  of  C.  I. 

16.  Amos  first  appears  in  the  Rouen  Festum  Asinorum 
(see  Du  Cange,  Ghssarium),  which  is  really  a  liturgical  drama 
on  the  prophets,  and  derives  its  name  fi-om  the  presence  of 
Balaam's  ass.  Amos*  prophecy  there  consists  merely  of  the 
words,  *Ecce  dies  veniunt,'  takenfromAmos9. 13.  His  prophecy 
is  second,  following  that  of  Moses.     See  C.  V,  46-49,  note. 

Amos  also  appears,  this  time  as  first  prophet,  in  the  Mist, 
d.  I,  Nat.,  p.  12.    He  there  says: 

J'ay  en  mon  cuer  ja  pieca  mis 
Une  merveille  que  je  vous  diray, 
Vous  savez  bien  et  c*est  tout  vray, 
Et  hoc  scio  ita  esse, 
De  la  ligniee  de  Jesse 
Une  vierge  sy  doit  issir, 
Et  celle  vierge  doit  flourir, 
Et  apres  tel  fruit  portera 
Qui  le  peuple  confortera. 

17  ft  No  such  prophecy  in  Amos,  In  the  Augustinian 
sermon,  Ps.  73.  12  is  quoted  just  before  the  prophecy  of 
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Isaiah;  this  reads:  *Operatus  est  salutem  in  medio  terrae.* 
The  confusion  may  have  arisen  through  the  fact  oi  Amos' 
being  first  prophet  in  some  versions,  and  this  being  the 
first  prophecy  in  others.  There  are  similar  passages  in  Ps. 
97.  3  and  Isa.  52.  10,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  connecting 
either  of  them  with  Amos. 

26-30.  St.  Bernard  (Migne,  Pair.  Lai,  183.  66),  under  the 
heading  *  Quare  "  virginem  desponsatam  "  ?  *  writes :  *  Oporte- 
bat  autem  a  principe  mimdi  aliquamdiu  celari  divini  consilii 
sacramentum:  non  quod  Deus,  si  palam  opus  suum  facere 
vellet,  impediri  posse  ab  illo  metueret,  sed  quia  ipse,  qui 
non  solum  potenter,  sed  etiam  sapienter  qua^cunque  voluit 
fedt  .  .  .  Placuit  ei  tamen  eo  potius  et  modo  et  ordine 
hominem  sibi  reconciliare,  quo  noverat  cecidisse:  ut  sicut 
diabolus  prius  seduxit  feminam,  et  postmodum  virum  per 
feminam  vicit,  ita  prius  a  femina  virgine  seduceretur,  et 
post  a  viro  Christo  aperte  debellaretur.'  This  is  the  second 
reason  St.  Bernard  gives,  the  first  being  the  common  one^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  save  Mary  fi-om  being  stoned  as 
an  adulteress. 

In  the  York   Harrowing  of  Hell  we  have  the  same 
idea.    In  11.  249—252  Christ,  addressing  Satan,  says: 

Mi  godhede  here  I  hidde 
In  Mary  modir  myne, 
For  it  shoulde  not  be  kidde 
To  the  nor  to  none  of  thine. 

Also  Cursor  Mundi  11.  10783  ff. 

And  thar  is  resims  written  sere 
Quar-for  godd  wald  sco  spused  were. 
The  first  the  feind  suld  noght  perceiue 
That  a  maiden  suld  consaiue, 
For  had  he  ani-wais  ouertaine 
A  child  be  bom  of  a  maiden, 
Ne  had  he  neuer  giuen  his  rede 
That  iesus  crist  war  don  to  dede, 
for  wel  he  wald  ha  witen  than 
that  he  suld  haf  saued  man. 

Cf.  Ch.  II,  524-627. 
St.  Augustine,   Sermo  CXCHI  De  Annuntiatione  (Migne, 
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Patr.  Lot.  89.  2108)  says  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  man  to  deceive  the  devil. 

88  ff.  Abraham  appears  as  first  prophet  in  the  Old  French 
MisUre  JPAdam  (ed.  Palustre,  p.  110).  He  repeats  the  same 
verse  fi-om  Gen.  22.  18  as  here. 

Sepet's  theory  that  all  the  Old  Testament  plays  are  merely 
outgrowths  firom  the  Prophet  play  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  Abraham  plays  in  England.  In  the  Chester  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac^  for  example,  we  find  not  merely  the  promise  of 
many  descendants  to  Abraham,  but  also  this  very  prophecy. 
God  says  to  Abraham,  Ch.  4,  174-176 : 

Kingis  of  thie  seed  men  shall  see, 
And  one  childe  of  great  degree 
All  mankind  shall  forbye. 

Later,  11.  206-208,  the  Expositor  explains : 

And  one  seede,  mankinde  to  forby, 
that  was  Jhesus  Christ  witterlye, 
for  of  his  kinde  was  our  lady 
and  so  also  was  he. 

40  ff.  This  prayer  is  Isaac's,  not  Abraham's.  It  is  from 
Gen.  27.  28,  where  Isaac  is  blessing  Jacob  by  mistake ;  it 
is  in  no  way  a  prophecy,  but  merely  an  individual  blessing 
upon  Jacob.    Isaac  says : 

*Det  tibi  Deus  de  rore  caeli  et  de  pinguedine  terras  abun- 
dantiam  frumenti  et  vini.' 

This  blessing  appears  in  T.  5,  8  ff.,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  it  is  considered  as  a  prophecy  there.  Indeed 
the  adaptation  of  this  blessing  seems  to  be  quite  original 
with  the  author  of  Y. 

67—68.  Isaiah  7.  14.  According  to  the  text  it  is  still 
Abraham  who  gives  all  these  following  prophecies.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  such  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  of 
reference.  Possibly  the  author,  in  copying  some  Prophet 
play,  failed  to  notice  the  assignment  of  parts,  generally 
written  in  the  margin  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  text, 
and  wrote  steadily  along,  paraphrasing  or  translating  the 
text  Such  an  error  was  made  by  HaUiwell  in  his  edition 
of  the  Coventry  Plays ;  see  C.  11,  67,  Variants. 
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61  ff.  This  prophecy,  the  most  definite  of  all,  is  found  in 
almost  every  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  down.  It  is  the  only  prophecy  in  this  prologue 
which  is  in  the  Augustinian  sermon.    It  is  found  in  Isa.  7. 14. 

In  the  Mist,  d,  L  Nat.t  p*  43,  Sartan  relates  these  pro- 
phecies to  Cesar.    He  says: 

Dont  nous  trouvons  en  Ysaie 
Qui  disoit  en  sa  prophecie 
Ecce  Virgo  concipiet 
Atque  filium  pariet 
Veez-cy,  la  Vierge  concevra 
Un  filz  et  sy  le  portera, 
Celuy  sera  le  bien  eslire, 
£t  le  bien  du  mal  contredire. 
Emmanuel  nomme  sera, 
Lez  bonz  et  mauvaiz  jugera. 
En  un  autre  lieu  est  escript, 
Et  ne  le  tenez  pas  en  despit, 
Que  de  Tarbre  Jesse  vendra 
Une  verge  qui  florira. 

66-70.    Isaiah  9.  7. 

76-80.  Isaiah  11.  1-2,  'Egredietur  virga  de  Jesse  etflos 
de  radice  eius  ascendet.  Et  requiescat  super  eum  spiritus 
Domini.'  This  prophecy  supplanted  the  Ecce  Virgo  in  the 
St  Martial  liturgical  play.  It  is  part  of  the  Christmas  liturgy, 
and  its  addition  to  Uie  other  is  quite  natural. 

In  the  Coventry  Play  of  the  Prophets  we  find  this  proph- 
ecy following  the  Ecce  Virgo,  as  follows: 

A  blyssyd  braunche  shal  sprynge  of  me, 
That  shal  be  swettere  than  bawmys  brethe; 
Out  of  that  braunche  in  Nazareth 
A  floure  shall  blome  of  me,  Jesse  rote. 
The  which  by  grace  shal  destroye  dethe. 
And  br3mge  mankinde  to  blysse  most  sote. 

86-91.  Not  Joel,  but  Rosea  14.  6.  The  quotation  should 
be,  *  Ero  quasi  ros,  Israel  germinabit  sicut  lilium.'  The  proph- 
ecy of  Joel  in  most  of  the  plays  is  from  Joel  2.28,  *Ef- 
fimdam  spiritum  meum  super  omnem  camem.'  Cf.  the 
Coventry  Phy  of  the  Prophets^  and  the  Chester -Ba/iwiw  and 
Balak. 
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113—118.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  very  direct 
prophecy  from  Gen.  49.  10  should  not  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  Prophet  plays. 

123—124.  This  prophecy  from  Mark  1.  2  is  quoted  there 
from  Malachi  3.  1,  although  attributed  by  Mark  to  Isaiah. 
The  similar  passage  from  Luke  1.  76,  *  Tu  puer  propheta 
Altissimi  vocaberis ;  praeibis  enim  ante  faciem  Domini  parare 
vias  suas,'  is  quoted  in  the  Augustinian  sermon,  and  is  the 
prophecy  of  Zacharias. 

129-132.  Matt.  3.  11.  A  similar  prophecy  is  given  to 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  sermon,  where  the  author  quotes  Mark 
1.  7,  and  Luke  3. 16 :  *  Ecce  venit  post  me  de  cujus  pedibus 
non  sum  ego  dignus  solvere  corrigiam  calceamenti  ejus.' 

132—192.  A  remarkably  close  paraphrase  of  Luke  1. 26-28. 
The  author  acknowledges  his  source  in  1.  134,  and  seems  to 
have  made  use  of  no  other.  For  the  Scriptural  text,  see 
notes  on  Ch.  I,  1  ff. 

144.  Miss  Smith,  editor  of  the  York  Cycle^  notes  that 
after  the  prologue  the  rest  of  the  piece  seems  to  be  irreg- 
ular in  the  arrangement  of  the  6-  and  8-syllable  lines. 
KOlbing,  in  Englische  Studien  21.  162—176,  suggests  many 
rather  absurd  emendations  to  make  them  all  8-syllable  lines. 
See  Variants. 

177-184.  Cf.  Ch.  I,  27-40,  note;  C.  I,  249-267;  T.  I, 
125-142. 

193—204.  This  is  the  first  break  from  the  account  in 
Luke  1.  Lines  193—196  are  apparently  original,  and  197—204 
a  sort  of  improvisation  on  Luke  1.  40. 

205-216.    Paraphrase  of  Luke  1.  42  -43. 

217-224.  Another  rather  inartistic  and  useless  insertion. 
It  is  probably  introduced  to  make  a  break  in  Elizabeth's 
speech,  for  in  1.  225  she  proceeds  as  in  Luke. 

226-240.  Luke  1.  46-47.  Notice  that  only  the  first  two 
verses  of  the  Magnificat  are  translated,  and  then  comes  the 
stage-direction :  *  Tunc  cantant  Magnificat.*  The  verb  in  the 
plural  would  show  that  they  sang  it  antiphonally  as  in  C.  HI, 
and  in  the  liturgical  play  on  the  Visitation  (see  Introd.  p.  xiii). 
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YORK  JOSEPH  (n). 

1  ff.  Taylor  {Mod.  PhiL  July  1907,  p.  6)  suggests  that  this 
and  similar  passages  in  the  Mysteries  were  definitely  in- 
iluenced  by  the  popular  Middle  English '  Complaints '  of  old 
men.  He  does  not  present,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover, any  direct  influence,  but  it  is  doubtless  true  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  type  of  literature ;  the  full  bibliography 
that  he  gives  is  interesting  for  comparative  study.  A  typical 
specimen  of  the  *  Old  Man's  Complaint '  is  in  Anglia  3.  279  fP. 

25-34.  This  account  of  the  choice  of  Joseph  as  husband 
to  the  Virgin  is  in  the  Protev.  8,  9 ;  Pseudo-Matt.  8 ;  and 
De  Nat.  Mar.  7,  8.  Only  in  the  latter,  however,  is  the 
flowering  of  the  rods  mentioned.  In  the  others  a  dove 
descends.  The  De  Nat.  Mar.  interprets  the  flowering  of 
the  rod  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  '  A  rod 
shall  go  forth  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a  flower  shall 
arise  fi'om  his  root*  Isa.  11. 1,  Cf.  Cursor  Mundi  10.  774: 
*  With  leaf  and  flower  they  foimd  it  green.* 

In  Giotto*s  fresco  in  Padua  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
there  are  both  the  flowering  rod  and  the  descent  of  the 
dove.  In  Raphael's  Lo  Sposalizio,  at  the  Brera  in  Milan, 
the  dove  does  not  appear. 

Cf.  T.  I,  227-268,  also  C.  10. 

82.  In  C.  10  the  rod  blossoms,  and  the  *Holy  Ghost  sits 
on  the  bough.* 

49—60,  In  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  {Protev.  16, 16;  Pseudo- 
Matt.  12),  Mary*s  pregnancy  is  discovered  by  the  priest, 
and  Mary  and  Joseph  are  brought  to  trial  for  transgressing 
the  law  of  Israel.  They  are  acquitted,  however,  when  after 
drinking  the  *  water  of  cursing  *  there  are  no  ill  effects.  This 
material  is  used  in  a  very  coarse  play  in  the  Coventry  Cycle 
on  the  trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  C.  14.  For  *  water  of  curs- 
ing,* see  Numbers  6. 17. 

57  ff.  Concerning  Joseph*s  determination  not  to  run  away, 
see  note  to  C.  II,  59  ff. 

61-62.  Germanus  (Migne,  Patr.  Lai,  72.  326) :  *  Mary^  "Is 
it  not  written  in  the  prophets  that  a  virgin  shall  conceive 
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and  bear  a  son  ?"  *  This  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  par- 
allel to  the  dialogues  in  the  Church  Fathers;  see  note  on 
C.  n,  26  ff. 

72-73.  In  the  Cursor  Mutuh' Joseph  makes  a  long  lament, 
similar  to  the  one  here,  and  then  also  determines  to  ^  stele 
awaye'  without  seeing  Mary. 

76.    Puella.    See  note  on  C.  n,  3. 

81.  A  charming  anachronism,  and  a  fevorite  representa- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  mediaeval  art  Cf.  Raphael's  Madonna 
of  fhe  Goldfinch. 

92  ff.    See  note  on  C.  II,  26  flf. 

136-137.    See  note  on  C.  II,  71  ff. 

200-201.  Joseph  is  in  danger  of  punishment  for  breaking 
his  vow  to  keep  Mary  a  virgin.    Cf.  note  on  11.  49-60. 

231-236.    See  U.  202-208,  and  cf.  C.  H,  127-136. 

294-298.    C£  C.  II,  184-188. 


YORK  NATIVITY  (ffl). 

1.  Begiiming  in  mediis  rebus ;  no  introductory  description 
of  the  edict  firom  Augustus  and  the  trip  to  Bethlehem,  as 
in  the  other  plays.  The  effect  is  not  satis^ctory,  however, 
for  no  connection  with  what  has  gone  before  is  implied, 
and  the  spectators'  knowledge  of  ^e  story  is  relied  upon 
to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

14.  Again  following  Luke  and  the  liturgical  drama,  instead 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  make  the  stable  only  a 
cave  by  the  roadside. 

18.    The  roof  is  ruined  by  rain. 

43-44.    Mist  d.  /.  Nat.  p.  60: 

Nosire-Dame :  Joseph,  se  Diex  vous  pmst  secourir. 
Alez  bien  tost  du  feu  querir. 


Joseph :  Volontiers  j'yray  du  feu  prendre 
En  lliostel  de  ce  marichal. 

67  ff.    Cf.  C.  V,  90  ff.,  note. 

71.    Cf,  in  T.  IV,  1  this  idea  of  English  Christmas  weather. 
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78.  The  light  appears  in  both  Apocryphal  Gospels  and 
in  C.  IV,  172.  Notice  here  the  extraordinary  absence  of 
the  midwives,  showing  not  only  the  author's  independence 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  but  also  of  the  liturgical  Christ- 
mas plays.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  author  was  working 
directly  on  the  Scriptural  account  than  that  any  of  the  others 
were. 

84  ff.  Notice  the  naturalness  and  simple  beauty  of  this 
scene,  and  its  great  superiority  to  the  Nativity-scenes  in 
the  other  cycles,  where  we  have  philosophical  reasoning 
about  the  virgin  birth,  and  the  long  description  of  Salome's 
doubt,  punishment,  and  forgiveness.  This  scene  is  the  Y. 
dramatist's  high-water  mark. 

99-106.  The  prophecy  of  Balaam  is  in  Nimibers  24.  17 : 
'  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall 
rise  out  of  Israel'  There  is  no  reference  to  a  child  bom  of 
a  maiden,  as  our  text  would  imply.  This  prophecy  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  religious 
drama.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  Rouen  Prophet  Play 
(see  note  on  Y.  I,  15),  the  Festum  Asinorutn.  The  ass, 
lending  a  comic  element  to  the  play,  became  very  popular, 
and  many  Balaam  plays  developed  in  the  liturgical  as  well 
as  in  the  vernacular  drama.  An  English  example  is  the 
fifth  play  of  the  Chester  Cyck  (cf.  C.  V,  26-29;  Y.  IV, 
14  ff.).    Ch.  6,  289-304: 

Bataatn:  Now  one  thing  will  I  tell  you  all 
hereafter  what  shall  befall: 
a  starre  of  Jacob  springe  shall, 
a  man  of  Israel. 

He  shall  overcome  and  have  in  band 
all  kinges,  dukes  of  Strang  land, 
and  all  the  world  have  in  his  hand 
as  lord  to  dight  and  deale. 

Esayas:  I  saye  a  mayden  meeke  and  mylde 
shall  conceave  and  bear  a  childe, 
cleane  without  workes  wilde, 
to  wyn  mankinde  to  wele. 
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These  two  prophecies  are  confused  •  and  both  attributed 
to  Balaam  in  this  play,  probably  because  they  were  often 
quoted  together,  as  in  Ch.  Isaiah^s  prophecy  is  in  Isa.  7. 
14  ff.    Cf.  Y.  I,  61-68. 

136-140.  A  misreading  of  Habakkuk  3.  %  in  the  Alexan- 
drine version,  quoted  in  Pseudo-MaU,  13  as  ^  in  medio  anima- 
lium'  instead  of  *in  medio  annorum.'  The  misreading  is 
also  quoted  in  the  Augustinian  Sermo  contra  Jadaos.  The 
ox  and  the  ass  became  known  as  the  animals  referred  to 
because  of  Isa.  1.3:'  The  ox  doth  know  his  owner  and  the 
ass  his  master's  crib.*    This  is  also  quoted  in  Pseudo-Matt.  13. 

The  widespread  popularity  of  this  version,  probably  due 
to  its  being  included  in  Pseudo-Matt.,  is  attested  by  the 
countless  number  of  ancient  and  modem  paintings  of  the 
4scene  in  the  stable  in  which  the  ox  and  ass  appear. 


YORK  SHEPHERDS  (IV). 

The  first  part  of  this  play  lacks  all  the  charm  that  the 
last  part,  11.  86-180,  possesses.  The  author  seems  to  ramble 
on  for  a  long  time  before  he  strikes  his  gait 

6-12.  Why  these  two  prophets  are  chosen  to  represent 
the  rest  is  not  clear.  There  is  no  such  prophecy  in  Hosea. 
Cf.  note  on  Y.  I,  86-91. 

14  ff.  The  prophecy  of  Balaam,  appearing  again  in  the 
Shepherd  Play.    Cf.  C.  V,  26-29;  Y.  HI,  99-196,  and  note. 

34.  /Utte.  An  appropriate  word;  one  meaning  being  to 
shift  a  tethered  animal,  or  to  move  a  she^pcote. 

60-64.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  358-436,  and  note. 

81.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  300,  note. 

82-86.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  442-447,  and  note. 

86.  From  here  on  the  style,  structure,  and  spirit  of  the 
play  seem  to  improve.  The  presentation  of  gifts  is  very 
good  in  its  homely  realism,  and  affords  a  good  contrast  with 
ihe  more  dignified  scene  in  the  Coventry  Shepherd  Play^ 

94.    Cf.  Y.  m,  136-140,  and  note. 
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103.  Cf.  Ch.  n,  559,  and  note.  The  meaning  of  this  line 
has  caused  much  discussion,  and  given  rise  to  many  un- 
necessary emendations ;  see  Variants.  I  see  no  reason  against 
reading  it  as  it  stands,  its  meaning  being  ^  A  poor  {or  mere) 
brooch  with  {or  and)  a  tin  bell.* 

105-107.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  560,  and  note. 

114-118.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  560,  and  note. 

124.    Ct  Ch.  n,  571-572. 


TOWNELEY  ANNUNCIATION  (I). 

1—52.  Another  introductory  passage  on  the  reason  for 
the  Incarnation :  man  has  lain  years  in  the  pains  of  hell  be- 
cause of  Adam's  sin ;  to  save  him  God  must  send  his  Son 
to  earth  to  suffer  for  man,  so  that  the  redemption  may  be 
'W3rth  reson  and  wyth  right,'  as  well  as  *  through  mercy 
and  through  might'  (11.  19—20),  thus  suggesting  at  least  the 
fundamental  element  of  the  Coventry  Mercy  and  Peace, 
Righteousness  and  Truth  prologue ;  cf.  C.  L 

In  11.  40—52  the  prophet  element  is  introduced,  and  com- 
bined with  the  other.  This  prologue  is  therefore  tjrpical  of 
two  of  the  popular  elements  in  the  Christmas  plays. 

9-15.  Cf.  in  C.  M.  Gayley's  Plays  of  our  Forefathers  the 
chapter  on  *  Oil  of  Mercy.* 

The  ultimate  source  of  this  idea  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  19:  ^Seth  dixit:  .  . .  '^Ego,  Seth,  cirni  essem  orans 
dominum  ad  portas  paradisi,  ecce  angelus  domini  Michael 
apparuit  mihi  dicens  *  Ego  missus  sum  ad  te  a  domino.  . . . 
Tibi  dico  enim,  Seth,  noli  laborari  lacrimis  orando  et  depre- 
cando  propter  oleum  Ug^  misericordiae,  ut  perungas  patrem 
tuum  Adam  pro  dolore  corporis  sui,  quia  nullo  modo  poteris 
ex  eo  accipere  nisi  in  novissimis  diebus  et  temporibus,  nisi 
quando  completi  fiierint  quinque  milia  et  quingenti  anni; 
tunc  veniet  super  terram  amantissimus  Dei  filius  ad  resus- 
citandum  corpus  Adae  et  corpora  mortuorum,  et  ipse  veniens 
in  Jordane  baptizabitur.  Cum  autem  egressus  fuerit  de  aqua 
Jordanis,  tunc  de  oleo  misericordiae  suae  unget  onmes  ere- 
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dentes  in  se,  et  eiit  oleum  iUud  misericordiae  in  generationem 
eorum  qui  nascendi  sunt  ex  aqua  et  spiritu  sancto  in  vitam 
etemam.  Tunc  descendens  in  terras  amantissimus  Dei  filius 
Christus  Jesus  introducet  patrem  nostrum  Adam  in  paradisum 
ad  arborem  misericordiae.' " ' 

Cf.  for  similar  versions  of  this  legend  Cursor  Mundi  and 
the  South  English  Legendary  (EETS.  87),  part  10,  11.  181  ff. 

Several  of  the  later  plays  are  taken  from  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus. 

12.  Cf.  preceding  note.  Evidently  from  the  figures  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus^  rather  than  from  any  of  the  count- 
less mediaeval  computations;  see  note  on  C.  I,  1. 

32-34.  St  Chrysostom  (Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  62.  768):  'Pro 
Eva  Maria,  pro  ligno  scientiae  boni  et  mali  lignum  cruds, 
pro  morte  Adami  mors  Domini'  The  idea  of  Christ  as  a 
second  Adam  goes  back  to  St  Paul,  I  Corinthians  15.45; 
for  the  idea  of  Mary  as  a  second  Eve,  see  note  on  C.  I,  217 ; 
the  *tree  for  tree'  comes  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  24, 
where  Christ,  in  harrowing  hell,  says:  'Come  with  me  all 
ye  who  have  died  through  the  tree  which  Adam  touched. 
For  behold,  I  raise  you  up  through  the  tree  of  the  cross.' 
This  does  not  appear  in  the  MS.  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Tischendorf  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  but  is  given 
in  the  variants.  I  quote  from  Cowper's  translation.  Cf, 
the  Middle  English  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  NicodemuSy 
11.  1471-1476  (EETS.  Ex.  Sen  100). 

41-51.  The  patriarchs  and  prophets,  at  least  through 
Jeremiah,  seem  to  follow  in  some  recognized  regular  order, 
or  at  least  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
Old  Testament  plays  and  Plays  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Eng- 
lish cycles.  In  the  Coventry  Plays  we  have  a  Play  of 
Abraham,  followed  by  a  Play  of  Moses  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandnteniSy  followed  by  a  Prophet  Playy  in  which  the  first 
three  prophets  are  Isaiah,  David,  Jeremiah ;  cf  C.  6,  6,  7. 
In  the  Chester  Plays,  Abraham  and  Moses  come  in  order,  then 
the  Balaam  Play  is  introduced,  followed  by  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  David.  In  this  cycle,  T.,  the  order  is 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  the  Sibyl. 
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41.  For  the  prophecy  of  Abraham,  see  Y.  I,  33  flf.,  and 
note. 

47.  The  prophecy  of  Moses  is  from  Oeut  18.  16,  19 
(misquoted  in  T.  7,  1-4) :  *  Prophetam  de  gente  tua  et  de 
fratribus  tuis  sicut  me,  suscitabit  tibi  Dominus  Oeus  tuus: 
ipsum  audies  . . .  Qui  autem  verba  eius  audire  noluerit  ego 
ultor  existam.'  The  *nemo  propheta*  of  T.  7,  4  is  from 
Mark  6.  4. 

For  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  see  Y.  I,  61  ff. 

48.  David's  prophecies  as  given  in  the  Towneley  Pro- 
phet Play  are :  *  Omnes  reges  adorabunt  eum,  omnes  gentes 
seruient  eum',  and  'Ostende  nobis  misericordiam  tuam  et 
salutare  tuum  da  nobis.' 

The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  according  to  the  Augustinian 
sermon,  is  from  the  Book  of  Baruch  3.  36,  38:  'Hie  est 
Deus  noster,  et  non  aestimabitur  alius  absque  illo,  qui  invenit 
omnem  viam  scientiae,  et  dedit  eam  Jacob  puero  suo  et 
Israel  dilecto  suo.  Post  hsc  in  terris  visus  est,  et  cum  ho- 
minibus  conversatus  est'  According  to  Ch.  6,  329,  however, 
the  prophecy  is  from  Jer.  14.  17 :  'Deducunt  ocuU  mei  lacri- 
mas,  etc.,'  thus  perhaps  showing  a  relation  in  the  origin  of 
the  Coventry  prologue  to  the  Annunciation}  cf.  C.  I,  25,  and 
the  Prophet  Plays. 

49.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  as  given  in  the  Augus- 
tinian sermon,  is  from  Hab.  3.  2 :  '  Domine,  audivi  auditum 
tuum  et  timui;  consideravi  opera  tua,  Domine,  et  expavi. 
In  medio  duorum  animalium  cognosceris.'  For  the  misreading 
in  the  last  sentence,  see  note  on  Y.  HI,  136-140. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel,  according  to  the  sermon,  and 
also  as  given  in  T.  7,  217,  is  from  Dan.  9.  24 :  *  Cum  venerit 
Sanctus  sanctorum  cessabit  unctio  vestra.'  The  passage  really 
reads:  'Finem  accipiat  peccatum,  et  deleatur  iniquitas  et 
adducatur  iustitia  sempitema  et  impleatur  visio  et  prophetia, 
et  ungatur  Sanctus  sanctorum.' 

60.  This  cycle  is  the  only  English  one  in  which  the  Sibyl's 
famous  prophecy  is  introduced.  (This,  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  in  Ch.  I.)  Her 
prophecy  is  the  last  one  in  the  Augustinian  sermon,  and  is 
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an  acrostic,  the  initial  letters  of  each  line  spelling:  Ti^c^ovg 
XQlOTog,  Beov  Flbgt  SmrriQ. 

The  first  three  lines,  translated  into  Latin,  are  quoted  in 
the  Prophet  Play  of  this  cycle  : 

Judidi  signum,  tellus  sudore  madescet, 
£  celo  rex  adveniet  per  ssecla  futurus, 
Scilicet  in  came  praesens  ut  judicat  orbem. 

This  prophecy  originated  in  Book  8,  11.  217-260  of  the 
so-called  Oracula  Sibyllinay  supposedly  by  Sibylla  Erythraea, 
but  actually  composed  in,  probably,  the  2nd  century.  Augus- 
tine quotes  it  in  De  Civ.  Dei  18.  23.  See  note  on  Ch.  I, 
804-375,  where  Martinus  attributes  this  prophecy  to  the 
Tiburtine  Sibyl. 

63—60.  The  beg^inning  of  the  play  proper,  very  close  to 
C.  I,  187-194;  also  cf.  Y.  I.  136-149.  All  fix)m  Luke  1. 
26-27. 

61—64.  A  favorite  comparison  among  the  Church  Fathers, 
growing  naturally  out  of  the  idea  of  Mary  as  a  second  Eve ; 
cf.  note  on  11.  32—34,  and  see  chaps.  1  and  2  of  Livius,  The 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Fathers, 

70.  This  idea  of  Mary's  conceiving  Christ  through  the 
word  of  the  angel  is  often  compared  with  Eve's  conceiving 
sin  through  the  word  of  the  serpent;  cf  11.  61-64,  note. 

77—154.  The  most  elaborate  paraphrase  that  we  have  of 
Luke  1.  28—38,  although  the  Coventry  Annunciation  is  longer, 
as  it  introduces  much  esctraneous  theological  material.  Com- 
pared with  the  simple  and  natural  account  in  Ch.  and  Y., 
this  seems  rather  forced  and  weak. 

119-124.    Cf  C.  I,  247-248,  and  note. 

126-142.  Cf.  Ch.  8,  27-40,  notes;  C.  I,  249-267;  Y.  I, 
177-184. 

166—173.  This  version  of  the  Joseph  Play  is  the  best  one 
we  have.  It  is  worked  out  in  detail,  as  it  is  not  in  Ch., 
it  lacks  the  formlessness  and  much  repetition  of  the  C.  play, 
and  has  far  better  dramatic  structure  than  the  Y.  play.  The 
material  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Y.  play,  and  was 
probably  taken  from  it ;  but  the  dramatist  has  succeeded  in 
getting   good  effect  by  plunging  in  medias  res,    and  then 
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most  naturally  making  Joseph  recall  aloud  to  himself  how 
he  met  Mary,  how  he  was  chosen  to  be  her  husband,  and 
how  happily  they  have  lived  together.  Joseph  shows  a 
deep  love  and  gentle  consideration  for  Mary,  which  are  very 
charming  after  the  anger  and  coarseness  of  the  C.  and  Y. 
Joseph  Plays.    Cf.  Ch.  I,  123  flf.;  C.  II,  26  if.;  Y.  II,  92  S. 

169.  Hohlfeld  {Anglia  11.  264)  gives  a  series  of  parallel 
passages  between  Y.  and  T.  in  the  Joseph  Plays,  I  shall 
hereafter  merely  give  the  reference  to  the  parallel  in  Y., 
without  always  quoting  Hohlfeld's  name.  The  parallel  here 
is  Y.  n,  106. 

169.    Cf.  Y.  n,  197. 

180,  181.    Cf.  Y.  n,  92,  292. 

186-196.  Cf.  Ch.  1, 124-136,  and  note  on  123-176;  C.  II, 
36-48,  and  note  on  26  ff. ;  Y.  II,  103-108. 

186-187.  Hohlfeld  gives  as  a  parallel  Y.  II,  168-169.  This 
is  hardly  significant,  however,  for  cf.  C.  II,  36-38,42,47—48. 

196.    Cf.  Y.  n,  103,  but  see  also  note  on  186-187. 

204-206.    Cf.  Y.  n,  189,  but  see  also  C.  II,  39,  40. 

226-227.  Notice  the  clever  transition  to  the  story  of  their 
betrothal. 

227-268.    Cf.  Y.  H,  21-34,  and  note  on  Y.  H,  26-34. 

260.    Cf.  Y.  II,  30. 

269-274.  PseuckhMaU.  8:  'Tunc  accepit  Joseph  Mariam 
cum  aliis  quinque  virginibus  quae  essent  cum  ea  in  domo 
Joseph, . . .  quibus  datum  est  a  pontificibus  sericum  et  jadnthiun 
et  byssus  et  coccus  et  purpura  et  linum.  Miserunt  autem 
sortes  inter  se  quid  imaquseque  virgo  &ceret ;  contigit  autem 
ut  Maria  purpurum  acciperit  ad  velum  templi  Domini.' 

271.  In  C.  10,  three  maidens  are  sent  with  Maiy  by  the 
high  priest,  who  says: 

Joseph,  thiselph  art  old  of  age 

And  thi  wiff  of  a^e  is  gonge, 

And,  as  we  rede  m  old  sage, 

Many  man  is  sclepyr  of  tonge. 

Therfore  evyl  langage  to  asswage 

That  your  good  j^me  may  leste  longe, 

iij  damysellys  shul  dwell  with  gow  in  stage 

With  thi  wyfif  to  be  evyrmore  amonge. 
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The  three  maidens  are  Susanna,  Rebecca,  and  Sephor. 
Notice  that  Sephor  and  Susanna  are  the  only  ones  mentioned 
in  C.  n,  3  and  67. 

281.    So  in  Pseudo'MaU.  10,  but  cf.  Ch.  I,  129,  note. 

292.  Proclus  {Pair.  Gr.  66.  736):  *Dost  thou  think  that 
by  this  prodigality  of  words  thou  canst  deceive  the  under- 
standing of  my  white  head  ? '    See  note  on  C.  II,  25  ff. 

293-298.    Cf.  Y.  II,  134-142;  C.  II,  71-77,  note. 

299-304.  Joseph's  proverbial  mildness  is  very  effective 
here.  He  feels  deeply,  but  is  restrained  by  his  love  for 
Mary  from  betraying  her  to  the  "bishop,"  not  by  his  fear 
of  being  pimished  himself  as  in  so  many  of  the  plays. 

306-310.  St.  Augustine  (Migne,  Pair.  LaU  39.  ^108): 
'Joseph:  "I  have  not  known  her,  I  have  not  touched  her. 
Alas,  what  hath  happened?  Through  whom  hath  she  so 
fallen?"' 

314-320.  A  very  unusual  and  rather  beautiful  idea;  cf. 
the  baldness  and  ineffectiveness  of  a  similar  idea  in  Y.  11, 
61-64. 

321-326.  Notice  the  absence  on  Joseph's  part  of  even  a 
momentary  impulse  to  betray  Mary,  even  when  he  is  most 
wrought  up,  and  his  simple  resolve  just  to  slip  away. 

338-340.    Cf.  C.  II,  178-179. 

368.  Chaucer,  Ckrk's  Tale  1166:  *Be  ay  of  chere  as  light 
as  leef  on  linde.'  Langland,  Piers  PL  B.  1. 154:  *  Was  never 
lef  lyghter  on  lynde.' 


TOWNELEY  VISITATION  (II). 

1-30.  This  family  gossip,  though  adding  a  touch  of  realism, 
is  exceedingly  inartistic,  and  entirely  ruins  what  should  be 
the  great  dramatic  effect  of  Elizabeth's  greeting,  namely  its 
spontaneity  and  inevitableness  when  Mary  first  approaches 
her.  As  a  result  of  the  introductory  lines  the  Benedicta  tu 
and  the  Magnificat  seem  to  be  brought  in  merely  as  a 
convention,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  play  itself. 
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22-23.  The  names  of  Mary's  parents  are  recorded  in  the 
Protev,  1,  2  and  in  Pseudo-Matt.  1  and  De  Nai.  Mar.  1. 
These  were  accepted  as  their  true  names  by  St  Chrysostom. 

23.  Nese  merely  signifies  kinswoman,  at  this  time;  its 
present  limited  meaning  did  not  arise  until  after  1600.  The 
relationship  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  is  not  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  they  are  simply  called  kinswomen ;  the  author  of  this 
play,  however,  shows  in  1.  79  that  he  considers  Elizabeth  to 
be  Mary's  aunt.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  author- 
ity for  this  relationship. 

According  to  the  Menologium  Basilianum^  quoted  in  Asse- 
mani,  Kalendaria  Eccles.  Univ.  6,  on  July  26,  Anna's  sister 
Sobe  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  would, 
according  to  this  account,  therefore  be  cousins. 

There  are  two  English  references  to  this  relationship,  almost 
contemporaneous  with  our  play ;  both  make  the  relationship 
the  same,  though  each  has  a  different  name  for  Elizabeth's 
mother.  Higden,  Pofychronican  4.  246,  quotes  Jerome : 
*  Anna  et  Emeria  fuerunt  sorores.  De  Emeria  nata  est  Eliz- 
abeth, Anna  suscepit  Mariam.'  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  such  statement  in  Jerome.  The  Cursor  Mundt\  11. 10149  ft, 
however,  gives  the  same  account,  with  a  slight  change  in 
Emeria's  name,  but  does  not  quote  its  source: 

Ismaria  and  Anna  war  tua 
Sisters,  I  wene,  withuten  ma, 
the  foremast  bar  Elizabeth, 
An  hali  leuedi  mild  and  methe. 

31-48.     Cf.  C.  m,  67  ff.,  note;  Ch.  I,  50-64;  Y.  I,  206-216. 
49-78.     The  Magnificat.  Cf.  Ch.  I,   69-108 ;  C.  ffl,  82-117 ; 
Y.  I,  237-240,  note. 
79.    Cf.  note  on  1.  23. 


TOWNELEY  SHEPHERDS  (HI). 

1  ff.  This  type  of  lyric,  emphasizing  by  antithesis  the 
variableness  of  Ufe,  is  very  common  in  Middle  English  poetry 
(cf.  Taylor  in  Mod.  Phil.  July  1907,  p.  10).     The  Sayings  of 
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St.  Bernard,  translated  into  English  (EETS.  Vernon  Ms.  II, 
pp.  515,  692)  furnish  good  examples: 

Vnstable  is  thi  lyf  I-diht, 
Now  art  thou  heuy,  now  artou  liht, 
Nou  thou  richest,  and  nou  thou  porest, 
Nou  thou  sek,  nou  thou  rekeuerest. 

and: 

I  wolde  witten  of  sum  wys  wiht 

Witterly  what  this  world  were; 

It  faretifi  as  a  foules  fhht, 

Now  is  it  henne,  now  is  hit  here. 

Ne  be  we  neuer  so  muche  of  miht. 

Now  be  we  on  benche,  now  be  we  on  bere, 

And  be  we  neuer  so  war  and  wiht 

Now  be  we  sek,  now  beo  we  fere. 

That  such  expressions  of  care  and  sorrow  were  popular  also 
in  continental  Shepherd  plays  is  evidenced  by  a  Tyrolean 
play  of  the  16th  or  16th  century  (ed.  Weinhold,  Weih- 
nachtrSpiek,  p.  163): 

[1st  Shepherd] :  Ich  lig  jezt  Tag  und  Nacht  in  Sorgen, 
dass  mir  m^ht  heunt  oder  morgen. 
Ich  kann  vor  Frost  nit  schlafen  gar, 
£s  steigt  mir  auf  vom  Kopf  das  Har, 
Es  hat  mir  ja  der  Wolf  auch  fert 
drei  gute  Schaf  nieder  gemerrt. 


[2nd  Shepherd] :  In  ^Osten  Sorgen  auf  freier  Weid 

lig  ich  bei  Winters  und  Sommers  Zeit, 
in  grdsten  Sorgen  hab  ich  gewacht 
in  Wind  und  Schne  bei  Tag  und  Nacht, 
in  Grdstem  Kummer  und  schwerer  Not, 
etc.,  etc. 

1-26.    Cf.  Ch.II,  1-9;  T.  IV,  1-6,  123-128. 

20.    'Whatever  happens,  I  am  sure  to  have  trouble.' 

38.    *By  my  wit  to  try  to  set  the  world  in  order.' 
Cf.  1.  487.    Related  to  the  expression  ^at  sixes  and  sevens,' 
meaning  *  in  disorder.'    In  L  487,  however,  the  meaning  may 
be,  *who  created  all  in  seven  days.' 

64  ff.    C£  T.  rV,  28-46,  and  note. 

97-99.    Quoted  in  John  Ray's  Collection  of  Proverbs,  1742. 
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100.    Another  proverb;  see  T.  IV,  691,  and  note. 

101-178.  Eaton  {Mod.  Lang.  Notes  14.  266)  has  shown 
that  this  very  humorous  episode  is  an  old  folk-tale,  printed 
in  Oesterley's  A  Hundred  Merry  Tales  (1626),  No.  24,  and 
Hazlitt's  Shakespere's  Jest-Books  3.  4.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
tales  fathered  upon  the  'fools  of  Gotham';  see  1.  180,  and 
note.  This  episode  is  one  of  the  few  things  not  recast 
for  T.  rV,  where  another  folk-tale,  the  story  of  Mak,  was 
substituted. 

124.  A  singular  expression,  probably  meaning  'a  little 
grace.' 

160-161.  Meaning  obscure ;  hyte  (see  hait  in  N.  E.  D.)  is 
the  exclamation  used  for  urging  on  horses.  This  sentence 
may  mean,  therefore,  'it  is  fair  to  urge  them  on  until  it 
comes  to  a  fight';  see  Glossary. 

180.  This  has  become  a  proverbial  expression,  although 
here  it  is  used  as  a  specific  reference ;  cf.  note  on  11. 101-178. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gotham  in  Nottinghamshire  achieved  this 
reputation  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  when,  to  ward  off  a 
threatened  visit  firom  the  King,  they  pretended  to  be  idiotic. 
Boyde,  a  native  of  the  town,  published  in  the  16th  century 
a  collection  of  the  many  tales  of  idiocy,  which  had  been 
fathered  upon  his  townsmen,  under  the  title  The  Merrie 
Tales  of  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham^  and  this  did  much  to 
spread  their  fame. 

188-190.    Cf.  T.  IV,  177-182. 

208-240.    Cf.  Ch.  II,  101-186. 

212  ft  Taylor  {Mod.  Phil.  July  1907,  p.  14)  gives  as  a 
parallel  to  the  grotesque  meal  of  the  shepherds  a  'grotes- 
que receipt'  taken  firom  Reliquia  AntiqtiCB  1.  826: 

Take  nine  pound  of  thunder,  six  legs  of  a  swan, 

The  wool  of  a  firog. 

The  juice  of  a  log. 
Well  parboiled  together  in  the  skin  of  a  hog. 

All  this,  however,  seems  to  me  to  have  less  to  do  with 
the  shepherds'  meal  than  with  the  caldron  scene  in  Mcu:- 
beth.    Cf.  Ch.  fl,  118  ff. 
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242-262.     Cf.  Ch.  H,  143-148. 

244.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  117,  and  note. 

286.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  678-676,  and  note. 

291-296.    C£  T.  IV,  264-268. 

819-821.    Cf.  T.  IV,  662-654. 

821.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  800,  note. 

832-403.  The  survival  of  the  prophet  element  in  Shep- 
herd plays,  the  oldest  form  of  Christmas  drama,  is  inter- 
esting. The  prophecies  here  follow  the  pseudo-Augustinian 
sermon  very  closely  (cf.  note  on  Y.  I,  1—132)  and,  consider- 
ing the  wide  divergence  between  the  sermon  and  most 
late  versions,  we  are  safe  in  affirming  that  this  passage 
shows  direct  influence  of  the  sermon.  Cf.  also  C.  V, 
26-60. 

359-866.  One  of  the  most  popular  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  Old  Testament  stories.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Prologe 
of  the  Prioresses  Tale  1. 16 : 

O  bush  unbrent,  brenninge  in  Moyses  sighte! 

And  in  the  A.  B.  C.  to  the  Virgin,  11.  89  if. 

Moises  that  saugh  the  bush  with  flaumes  rede 
Brenninge,  of  which  ther  never  a  stikke  brende, 
Was  signe  of  thyn  imwemmed  maidenhede. 
Thou  art  the  bush  on  which  ther  gan  descende 
The  Holy  Gost,  the  which  that  Moyses  wende 
Had  ben  a-fyr;  and  this  was  in  figure. 

See  also  the  index  to  Livius,  The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Fathers^  under  Mary  as  the  burning  bush. 

886-403.  The  inappropriateness  of  putting  these  prophe- 
cies into  the  mouths  of  shepherds  is  most  apparent  here. 
This  quotation  is  firom  the  fourth  Eclogue.  Cf.  note  on  Y.  I, 
1-132. 

892.  The  Disticha  de  Moribus  of  Dionysius  Cato,  a  book 
of  moral  maxims,  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  used  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a  text-book;  hence,  as  here,  standing 
for  Latin  .in  general. 

418-430.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  368-436,  note;  T.  IV,  666-664. 

413.  Pollard  explains:  *he  brought  24  short  notes  to  a 
long.' 
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463-467.     Cf.  Ch.  U,  481-2,  649-661, 

468  ff.  Taylor  {Mod.  Pht'l.Jvly  1907)  gives  several  exam- 
ples of  the  popular  Middle  English  *hail*  lyrics.  Cf.  the 
other  Shepherd  plays:  C.  V,  90  ff.,  and  note;  Ch.  n,  662  ff.; 
also  Ch.  n,  163-166;  Y.  41,  320  ff.,  46.  273  ff. 

One  of  the  many  referred  to  by  Taylor  is  quite  close  to  this 
passage,  and  I  quote  it  as  a  specimen  ( Vernon  MS.  I.  24,  ed. 
EETS.): 

Heil  Diesu,  godus  sone, 
Holigost  from  heuene  i-come, 

Kyng  thou  art  i-Coren. 
Heil  mon  of  most  miht, 
Godus  sone  that  art  so  briht, 

Of  Marie  thou  were  boren. 
Heil  God,  best  the  be, 
heil  blosme  uppon  tre, 

Heried  beo  thi  sonde. 
Heil  fruit,  heil  floure, 
Heil  be  thou,  Saveour 

Of  watur  and  of  londe. 
Heil  kyng,  heil  knyht, 
Heil  mon  of  most  miht. 

Prince  in  thi  trone. 
Heil  Duyk,  heil  Emperoure, 
Heil  beo  thou  gouemour 

Of  all  this  worldus  wone. 
Heil  flesch,  heil  blod, 
Heil  mon  of  mylde  mod, 

Heil  beo  thow  kyng. 
Heil  God  ffarest, 
Heil  be  thow,  bem  best, 

Thow  madest  alle  thyng. 
Heil  Rose  vppon  Rys, 
heil  mon  of  most  prys. 

ffor  us  thou  were  ded. 
Heil  God  ful  of  miht, 
Godus  sone  that  art  so  briht, 

In  fourme  thow  art  of  bred. 

466.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  669. 

469.  Milksop  in  a  very  unusual  sense,  merely  signifying 
a  small  child. 
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482-488.    This  sounds  like   a  proverb,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  locate  it  elsewhere. 
487.    Cf.  note  on  1.  38. 
491,  496.    Cf.  Ch.  H,  636-639,  and  note. 


TOWNELEY  SHEPHERDS  (IV). 

1-16.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  1-9;  T.  m,  1  -26;  T.  IV,  123-128. 

10-46.  An  expansion  of  T.  HI,  28-36,  on  the  oppression 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  To  this  is  added  the  idea  of  the 
*prowde  swane'  in  T.  HI,  66-81 ;  see  note  on  11.  28-46. 

20.  'They  make  the  plough  stick  fast,  a  contrast  to  the 
old  toast  "  Speed  the  plough."  '—Pollard. 

28-46.  Cf.  T.  in,  64  ff.  Shakespeare's  description  of  an- 
other 'prowde  swane'  of  the  same  period  is  similar;  c£ 
/  Henry  IV,  L  3.  30  fif. : 

Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drest, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom,  and  his  chin  new  reap'd 
Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home^ 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

and  still  he  smiled  and  talked, 

and  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Between  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  questioned  me 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 
Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience 
To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay. 

Answered  neglectingly 

for  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns  and  drums  and  womids. 

37.  *  In  the  days  of  Sumptuary  Laws  an  embroidered  sleeve 
would  presumably  betoken  a  man  of  rank.* — Pollard.  '  In  Eng- 
land we  hear  much  from  writers  of  the  14th  century  of  the 
extravagance   of  dress   at  that  period.    They  remark  both 
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on  the  great  splendor  and  expensiveness  of  the  apparel  of 
the  higher  orders  and  on  the  £uitastic  and  deforming  fashions 
adopted  by  persons  of  all  ranks.  The  parUament  held  at 
Westminster  in  1363  made  laws  (37  Edw.  m.  c.  8-14)  to 
restrain  this  undue  expenditure,  and  to  regulate  the  dress  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  people.  . . .  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  had  little  effect,  for  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II  the 
same  excesses  prevailed,  apparently  to  an  even  greater  de- 
gree.'— Encyclopadia  BrUannica,  imder  Sumptuary  Laws, 

46—54.  Good  transition;  the  shepherd  laughs  off  his  too 
serious  arraignment  of  society,  very  much  in  Chaucer's  manner. 

60  ff.    Cf.  T.  m,  1  ff.,  and  note. 

64-108.  Another  expansion  of  material  from  T.  HI ;  cf. 
11.  96—99.  The  idea  of  a  shrewish  wife  seems  to  appeal  to 
our  author ;  he  dwells  on  it  at  length  later  on,  in  the  Mak 
interlude;  cf.  also  Ch.  II,  86-90. 

128-128.    Cf.  Ch.n,  1-9;  T.  HI,  1-25,  IV,  1-16. 

127.    noe  floode  =  Noah's  flood. 

154-171.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  165-177,  218-225. 

177-182.    Cf.  T.  m,  188-190. 

190—637.  This,  the  feunous  Mak  interlude,  in  substance 
and  in  dramatic  form  is  not  only  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  Towneley  dramatist,  but  of  all  the  English  mysteries. 
It  is  the  first  really  well  developed  dramatic  plot  in  the 
language,  and  compares  very  favorably  with  any  subsequent 
farce. 

Koch,  in  an  article  on  Archie  Armstrang's  Aith,  printed 
in  the  EETS.  ed.  of  the  Towneley  Plays,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  similarity  between  the  story  of  Mak  and  a  poem 
published  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  (6  th 
ed.,  Edinburgh,  1812,  3.  481)  by  the  Rev.  John  Marriott. 
In  a  note  to  the  poem  Marriott  says  that  the  legend  *has 
been  preserved  by  tradition,  and  is  at  this  time  current  in 
Eskdale.' 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  this  is  true,  although  Pollard 
points  out  that  Dr.  William  Marriott  printed  the  Towneley 
Secunda  Pastorum  a  few  years  after  the  appearance  of 
John  Marriott's  poem,  that  he  may  have  been  a  relation, 
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and  that  the  Reverend  John  may  tlierefore  have  had  access 
to  the  Towneley  MS.,  and  stolen  his  plot  from  our  play. 
It  seems  much  more  plausible,  however,  that  this  is  an  old 
legend  which  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  Towtieley  Pla^s 
in  the  14  th  century,  which  survived  in  folk-lore,  and  was 
later  feithered  upon  the  notorious  coiut  jester  of  the  17th 
century,  Archie  Armstrang,  and  finaUy  was  used  by  Marriott 
as  matter  for  his  poem  in  the  19  th  century.  The  fact  that 
the  best  part  of  the  story,  the  return  of  the  shepherds  after 
we  think  the  suspense  is  over,  is  omitted  in  Marriott's  version 
should  tend  to  show  not  only  that  he  was  not  plagiarizing, 
but  also  that  that  element  is  not  contained  in  the  folk-lore 
version,  but  was  original  with  the  Towneley  dramatist 

Parallel  passages  are  given  in  the  notes  following. 

190.  In  Rabbinical  literature  there  are  seven  sacred  names 
of  God,  El,  Elohim,  Adonai,  YHWH,  Ehyeh-Asher-Ehyeh, 
Shaddai,  and  Zebaot.  In  Christian  literature  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  this  number ;  Jerome  gives  ten  names  of  God 
in  one  place,  and  Junilius  gives  eight  There  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  discussion  in  the  mediaeval  church  on 
this  point,  and  it  is  rather  strange  not  to  find  mention  of 
seven,  as  seven  is  the  mystical  sacred  mmiber. 

229.  This  proverb  is  quoted  in  Ray*s  Collection  (1737)  as 
*  Seldome  lies  the  devil  dead  in  a  ditch.'  The  Scotch  form 
is,  *It's  lang  ere  the  deil  dee  by  the  dykeside.' 

Ray  expounds:  *We  are  not  to  trust  the  devil  or  his 
children  though  they  seem  never  so  harmless.  .  .  .  The 
ancients  said  "  Mulieri  ne  credas  ne  mortuae  quidem."  . . . 
Perhaps  the  proverb  may  allude  to  the  fox  who  escaped 
by  feigning  himself  dead.  I  know  of  no  phrase  more  fre- 
quent in  the  mouths  of  French  and  Italians  than  "The 
devil  is  dead,"  to  signify  that  a  difficulty  is  almost  con- 
quered.' 

236-262.  Cf.  11.  404-421.  Suggestion  of  this  theme  in 
Ch.  n,  86-90. 

261-252.  *To  pay  her  funeral  expenses';  cf.  similar 
idea  in  T.  3,  388-392,  by  the  same  author  (see  Int.  p.  xlii). 

262.    Mak  is  a  suspicious  character,   and   the  shepherds 
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insist  upon  his  lying  between  them,  so  that  they  may  notice 
if  he  stirs.  Archie  is  also  of  a  bad  reputation ;  cf.  A.  A.  A,, 
stanza  16: 

Aft  ha*  ye  thinned  our  master's  herds, 

And  elsewhere  cast  the  blame. 

264-268.     Cf.  T.  ffl,  291-296. 

308  flf.    Archie  Armstrang's  Aith  {A.  A.  A),  st.  6  ff. : 

And  oh!  when  he  stepped  o'er  the  door, 
His  wife  she  looked  agast 

A!  wherefore,  Archie,  would  ye  slight 

nk  word  of  timely  warning  ? 
I  trow  ye  will  be  ta*en  the  night, 

And  hangit  i'  the  morning. 

Now  hand  your  tongue,  ye  prating  wife. 

And  help  me  as  ye  dow; 
I  wald  be  laith  to  lose  my  life 

For  ae  poor  silly  yowe. 

817-819.    Ayenbite  of  Inwyi  : 

Take  this  prouethe  for  a  token, 
The  pot  so  often  goeth  forth 
At  last  it  commeth  home  broken. 

Also  in  Hazlitt's  Fugitive  Tracts^  Envoye  from  T,  Smyth'. 

*Tant  va  le  pot  al  ewe  quil  brise.* 

380-881 .  Meaning  rather  obscure :  by  =  abide,  war  =  worse. 
Mak  seems  to  be  trying  to  say :  *  Then  might  I  expect,  from 
all  the  crowd,  the  devil  of  a  hard  time.' 

332-886.    A.  A.  A,,  st  12  : 

The  cradle  stans  by  the  ingle  toom, 

The  bairn  wi'  aimtie  stays; 
They  clapt  the  carcase  in  its  room, 

And  smoored  it  wi'  the  claes. 

376-386.  Mak's  pretended  waking  is  admirably  done,  not 
at  all  exaggerated,  and  quite  convincing  to  us  as  well  as  to 
the  shepherds. 

403.  *  The  crooked  thorn,  probably  the  Shepherd's  Thorn 
near  Horbury  in  Mapplewell.' — Chambers.  See  Horbury  Shro- 
ges  in  1.  466. 
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404-421.    C£  11.  286-252,  and  note. 
440-442.    A.  A.  A.,  st  13  ft: 

And  down  sat  Archie  daintilie, 

And  rocked  it  wi'  his  hand, 
Siccan  a  rough  nourice  as  he 

Was  not  i  a'  the  land. 

And  saftelie  he  gan  to  croon, 

Hush,  hushal^ye,  my  dear. 
He  had  na  sang  to  sic  a  tune 

I  trow  for  many  a  year. 

466.    Horbury,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  near  Wakefield. 
476-477.    Koch  calls  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the  rime 
*  tune  *— *  croon '  'mA.  A.  A.,  st  14;  see  note  on  11.  440-442. 
488-486.    A.  A.  A.,  st  17,  Archie  says: 

But  haud  your  tonges  for  mercies  sake 
The  bairn's  just  at  the  dying. 

614-616.    A,  A.  A.,  st  19 : 

But  gin  ye  reck  na  what  I  swear, 
Go  search  the  biggin  thorow, 

And  if  ye  find  ae  trotter  there 
Then  hang  me  up  the  morrow. 

685-688.    A.  A.  A.,  st  18: 

If  e'er  I  did  sae  fause  a  feat 

As  thin  my  neebor's  feulds, 
May  I  be  doomed  the  flesh  to  eat 

This  vera  cradle  halds. 

642.    A.  A.  A.,  st  20: 

They  thought  to  find  the  stolen  gear. 
They  searched  baith  but  and  ben, 

But  a'  was  clean  and  a'  was  clear, 
And  naething  could  they  ken. 

651.    Koch  calls  attention  to  the  parallel  in  A,  A.  A,,  st.  22 : 

Or  aiblins  Maggie's  ta'en  the  yowe 
And  thus  beguiled  your  e'e. 

662-668.  Gybon  Waller  and  John  Home,  the  first  and 
second  shepherds  in  T.  HI,  82-84.  Parkyn  is  perhaps  the 
surname  of  Slowpace,  the  third  shepherd,  T.  HI,  125. 
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669-628.  This,  the  cleverest  part  of  the  farce,  is  probably 
original  with  our  author ;  see  note  on  U.  190-637.  In  A.  A.  A. 
the  shepherds  do  not  discover  Mak,  first  or  last.  The  method 
of  discovery  used  by  the  T.  dramatist  is  far  more  effective 
than  a  discovery  on  the  first  visit  would  have  been.  Relief 
firom  suspense  is  immediately  followed  by  greater  suspense. 

691-692.  Cf.  T.  in,  100,  evidently  a  popular  proverb, 
found  also  in  Everyman^  1.  316. 

602-604.  An  unexpected  bit  of  cleverness,  one  of  the 
most  humorous  touches.  The  staccato  character  of  the 
shepherd's  ejaculations  in  L  604b  is  very  effective;  one 
can  almost  hear  the  laugh. 

631.    That  is,  a  sheep  weighing  140  lbs. 

688-646.  A  re-casting  of  T.  m,  296-804;  cf.  particularly 
642  and  800,  646  and  804. 

662-664.    Cf.  T.  Ill,  819-821. 

664.    Cf.  Ch.  n,  800,  note. 

666-664.    Cf.  Ch.  II,  868-486,  and  note;  T.  HI,  418-430. 

674-682.  An  abbreviation  of  T.  Ill,  332-403  (see  note). 
Cf.  C.  V,  26-60,  and  note;  Y.  IV,  6-12. 

692-696,    Cf.  T.  HI,  441-448. 

710  ff.  Cf.  Ch.  n,  662ff.;  C.  V,  90  ff.,  and  note;  T.  HI, 
468  ffl,  and  note.  Only  in  a  few  places,  however,  does 
T.  IV  foUow  T.  ffl. 

718.    C£  note  on  Ch.  II,  669. 

724-726.    Cf.  T.  m,  467  a,  470  a. 

736.  'Tennis  was  a  fashionable  game  in  France  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  (cf.  the  Dauphin's  gift  of  tennis 
balls  to  our  Henry  V),  and  was  well  known  in  England  at 
about  the  same  time.  In  the  Romance  of  the  Turke  and 
Gamin  it  is  alluded  to  as  having  been  played  by  Arthur's 
knights: 

Thou  shalt  see  a  tennisse  ball. 
That  never  knight  in  Arthur's  hall 
Is  able  to  give  it  a  lout' — Pollard. 

The  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  says  that  tennis  is  the  oldest 
of  all  existing  ball-games,   that  its  origin  is  unknown,  but 
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that  it  was  popular  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  probably 
came  from  Italy. 

787—764.    Notice  the  resemblance,  not  only  in  arrangement 
but  also  in  matter,  to  T.  m,  485-602^  particularly 

11.  737-486,  738ii-487b,  788*-486b,  742-490,  744-491. 

744.    C£  Ch.  n,  686-689,  note. 
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a,  v.,  have :  C.  n,  168, 165,  202. 

abhoiiianuitol,a4r'.,  abominable : 
C.  I,  96.  [IncoiTecfcly  derived 
£rom  ab  +  homo  =  away  from 
man,  bence  beastly,  nnnataral ; 
the  correct  derivation  is  from 
<zd-f<MnM  =  ill  omened.  This 
false  derivation  caused  a  ma- 
terial change  in  the  meaning.] 

abongllt,  adv,,  about :  C.  HE,  65. 

almi;  adv.,  above:  T.  11,  49. 

ally,  v.,  pay  the  penalty,  ex- 
piate :  Y.  n.  111 ;  T.  IV,  272. 
wait :  Ch.  1, 184.  [This  form 
arises  from  confusion  of  aby  and 
ai^de.  9kh^iafTomOE,iJa>ycrctn, 
sometimes  abuggtn  in  ICB.] 

abTds,  v.,  wait:  CK  11,  129, 
606;  T.  m,  119, 198,  270, 438, 
450,  IV,  49, 148,  674,  688 ;  ex- 
pect, await:  Ch.  I,  447;  G.  n, 
183,  IV,94,  116;  Y.L  117. 

aolMfO&ne,  ff.,reason :  ¥.17,80. 
[OP.  achnane,  Lat.  occasiontm^ 

a-«o,  v.,  to  do:  Y.  n,  169. 

afltey,  v.,  frighten :  C.  IV,  166. 
Gf.  afirayd,  ppu,  0.  n,  25. 

aipaaa,  see  aga&Mays. 

aga&Masni)  v.,  contradicts:  T. 
IV,88 ;  says  acaaa :  T.in,60. 

acayiia,ff^.,back^a8t:  ChJ,87. 

aipht,  v.,  ought:  T.  IV,  461. 

aUto,  «.,  old  age:  Y.  L_  182; 
adj\  old :  Y.  11, 11, 196,  m,  73. 

alflwa,  adv.,  also :  Y.  1, 289.  Of. 
freqnent  occurrence  of  ala  = 
as.    FOR  tall  jvA.] 

altlMrbMt,ai&'.,be6t  of  aU  :Y.n. 
258.  [althar  =s  gen.  plnr.  of 
all^  used  down  to  1600.] 

altlllniUUrt,  adj'  most  of  all: 
Y.  n,  270.    [Gf .  altharliMt.] 

aljTtt,  ».,  kindred:  G.  IV,  15. 

aJarana,  ».,  alien,  stranger:  T. 

ni,  851. 

alya,  v.,  ails :  T.  IV,  605.    [OE. 

eglan\ 


conj\,  if :  passim, 
profu^  one :  Y.  IE,  28,  81 ; 
aa^,  only :  Y.  I,  206 ;  aaaa, 
once :  Y,  11,  125. 

aanls,  n.,  troubles :  Y.  n,  276. 
[ON.  angr^  trouble.] 

ai^ar, ».,  anchorite :  Gh.  11, 667. 

anlapy,  adj.,  single:  Y.  n,  40. 
[Northern  form  of  OE.  anlBpe,  a 
collateral  form  of  anOeptg,  from 
an  one  +  hRep  Jump,  leap.] 

aaowa,  adj.,  enough :  G.  Iv,  42. 

aaoya, ».,  mdsfortune :  Gh.1, 560. 

amaDt,  v.,  is  supplementary: 

apaat,   v.,   pertain,    refer: 

Gh.  n,  842. 
appata,  n.,  appetite :  T.  m,  289. 

[Influenced  by  OP.  vb.  appiter, 

to  desire.] 
aqwyta,  v.,  requite :  G.  V,  145. 
ara,  adv.,  ere,  since :  Y.  n,  800. 
anaa,  ».,  harm :  Y.  11,  101. 
am,  v.,  are :  G.  V,  86.     [North 

Midland  form.] 
aaUa,  v.,  demands:  Y.  IV,  118; 

aikyffM,  asked:  G.IV,  269. 
at,  prep.,  with :  G.  I,  286:  Y. I, 

166;  to:G.in,10,  Y.n,140; 

from:  G.  HE,  190;  T.  I,  161, 

11,80. 
pron.,  that :  T.  IQ,  149. 
atamad,/^/.,  cut  into :  GhJI,  186. 

[Borrowed  from  OF.entamer^  to 

cut  the  first  piece,  L.  Lat.  at- 

tamtnare.] 
attant,  i^/-.  convicted :  Gh.  11, 

aoffhan,  adj.,  own :  Y.  I,  202 ; 
awna.  Y.  1, 197,  H,  186 ;  T.  H, 
74.    [OE.  ^gen,] 

a^yaa,  v.,  avraa  tha,  remem- 
ber:  T.  IV,  623     [or.  s'avtser.] 

avawad,  ppl,  consecrated:  T.  I, 
114 

avayd,  v.,  withdraw :  G.  IV,  114. 
[OP.  avoider,  to  empty.] 
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awne,  see  aog^littB. 

awro,   adv,,   anywhere:  T.  IV, 

864 ;  awro,  T.  IV,  111 ;  ay- 

whOM,  T.  rV,  682. 
awro,  see  awro. 
axe,  v.,  ask:  Gh.  U,  259. 
aylastand,  pr,  pL,  eyeiiasting : 

Y.  in,  144. 
avU,   n,,  ale :   T.  HI,  111,  244, 

248,  256. 
ayre,  n.,  heir :  T.  rV.  604. 
»th«r,  adj\,  either :  T.  IV,  459, 

513;  aythor,  T.  IV,  518. 
asraiUl,^r^.,  contrary  to,  against : 
TJ.  n,  162,  IV,  258,  2627V,  126. 

ball, «.,  baby :  Ch.  I,  363 ;  T.  IH, 
440. 

liabyshaA,  v.,  scorned,  mocked : 
T.  1, 292.  [OF.  baubiss,  stem  of 
baubt'ry  to  mock.  Englishform  in- 
fluenced by  adj.  babisk,  childish.] 

h9LOOn,ppl.,  baked :  Ch.  n,  113. 

bade,  v.,  awaited :  Y.  Ill,  90. 

Balabam,  Balaam :  Y.  IV,  14. 

bale,  ».,  evil :  woe :  Gh.  I,  412 ; 
C.V.  65 ;  Y.  I,  4 ;  balys  rp^t^r.J : 
C.I,  21;  bayU:  T.I,  10,  IH, 
247. 

balk,  n.,  ridge,  mound:  T.  IV, 
49.  [OE.  balcQy  ridge ;  modem 
sense  comes  from  the  idea  of 
a  ridge  being  an  obstacle  in 
ploughing.] 

biJys,  ».,  see  bale. 

ban,  v.,  curse :  T.  1, 163,  IV,  625 : 
burne,  Y.  U,  21. 

bande,  «.,  string :  Y.  IV,  112. 

bane, ».,  servant :  T.  U,  63.  See 
bayae.  [bant^  adj.^  ready,  will- 
ing ;  from  ON.  beinn-t  straight.] 

banne,  v.,  see  ban. 

baran,  baren.  see  bareya. 

bareya,  adj.^  barren :  C.  I,  206, 
256 ;  baran,  Y.  1, 184 ;  baren, 
bare,  mere :  Y.  IV,  103.  [Ulterior 
etymology  uncertain,  perhaps 
from  L.Lat.  bar  =  vtr  =  man.] 

baron, ».,  man  of  rank :  Ch.  1,190. 
child,  bame:  Ch.  I,  651; 
baronne:  Ch«  n,  568;  cf. 
Variants. 


batohelere, ».,  a  young  knight : 
Ch.  I,  190. 

bawmya,  ».,  balm's :  C.  V,  47. 

bayll,  see  bale. 

baynaUe,  adj\  obedient,  agree- 
able :  Ch.1,317.  JUnique  word, 
evidently  from 

bayne,fl^'.,  ready, 
234,  238.     See 
betnn^  Straight.] 

be,  prep.^  by  :  passim, 

beast,  v.,  art :  Ch.  I,  25. 

bedell,  M.,  herald,  messenger: 
Ch.  I,  257 ;  bedyU :  Ch.  I,  36. 
[Compare    Mod.   Enfi^.    beadle,] 

bedene,  adv.^  all  together :  T.  I, 
199,  m,  218  ;  completely : 
T.  rV,  263.  [Origin  unknown, 
latter  part  from  early  ME. 
afte^  in  one.] 

bedyll,  see  bedell. 

beffownne,  ^/.,begun :  C  JI,31. 

belieste,belieet3ni,  seebehete. 

behete,  v.,  promise,  assure :  Y  JV, 
57 ;  behestys,  v.,  promises : 
T.  m,  300,  642 ;  beheete,  n., 
promise :  T.  HI,  436.  [OE.  bi- 
hits,  promise,  from  bihStan,  to 
promise.  The  -t-  is  sometimes 
introduced  from  analogy.) 

behovys,  v.,  it  is  one's  duty 
T.  I,  150,  261;  behowflsrs 
T.  I,  233 ;  behOTyfh,  belongs 
C.  IV,  2. 

behowiys,  see  behovya. 

bekent,v.,know:  Ch.n,345.  [Il- 
legitimate use  for  sake  of  rime.] 

belde,  v.,  find  shelter,  lodge : 
Y.  n,  8,  m,  14;  «.,  shelter, 
protection :  Y.  Ill,  76. 

bell-weder,  ».,  bell-wether, 
sheep  which  leads  the  flock 
wearing  a  bell :  T.  HE,  112. 

bemeyae,  v.,  mean,  signify: 
T.  rv,  55. 

bemys, ».,  beams  of  light :  C.  n. 
16.    [Used  thus  first  by  Bede.] 

benjite,m/^'.,benedicite :  T.  lH, 
46,  IV,  55,  359.  [Invariably 
pronounced  thus.] 

bent,  pply  intent,  determined  (?) : 
Y.I,  46. 
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bent  n.,  a  bare  field :  T.  IV,  142. 

g^S.  binet^  rush,  reed ;  compare 
E.  Beonet'Oah,  Bently.] 
beraad,  pr,  pl^  bearing :  T«  11, 

66. 
bsrde,  «.,  bride :  Y.  H,  78,  122. 
1>«r#,  ».,  bearing,   appearances 

Ch.  I,  394;  T.  in,  66. 
1l«re,  M.,  clamor,  shouting :   T. 

IV,  405.     [O.  tVifi.  bare,  Dn. 

gebaar  =  noise.] 
berlnsf,  n.,  see  beryffht. 
beryffht,  t^.,  beaxeth :  C.  IV,  46 ; 

berys,  v.,  bears :   T.  IV,  ld4. 

berill^,  n.,  birth,  bearing :  Y. 

buys,  see  beryffht. 

bestad,  ppU^  placed,   situated: 

C.  V,  118. 
betake,  v.,  commend,  consign: 

Ch.  II,  284,664 ;  betaken,  ppl., 

turned :  Ch.  I,  102. 
betokyns,  v,^  signifies:  T.  m, 

821,  IV,  664 
beyste,  n.,  leasts :  Ch.  n,  78. 
bmtt,   v,^  make  good,  restore: 

T.  I,  10.     rOE.  b-etan\ 
bibbe,  v.,  drink :  Ch.  H,  145. 
Udand,  pr,  pl,j  biding,  remain- 
ing: Y.  1,4. 
blakn,  z'.,  darkens,  grows  black : 

tTiV,  861. 
bUuM,  n.,  blaze,  light:  T.  IH, 

452. 
blaeees,  v.,  blazes :  Ch.  n,  801. 
bletlnffe,  pr.  pi,,   singing   (UU 

bleating) :  Ch.  II,  403. 
bUne,  v.,   delay,  tany :  Ch.  I, 

268.    blyn,  cease :  T.  I,  105, 

m,    429.      [OE.    be  +  linnan^ 

cease.] 
blodynM,  n..  black  puddings: 

T.  nl,   217.     [compound    of 

bUyod  and  pudding^ 
blome,  fi.,  blossom :  C.  V,  92 ; 

T.  I,  255,  n,  4. 
blomyffht,  v.,  blooms:  C.  IV, 

28.    [Compare  beryffht.] 
blonder,  ».,  confusion,  disturb- 
ance :  T.  rV,  25. 


blyn,  see  bline. 
bob,«.. 


.,  bunch,  cluster :  T.IV,718. 


bode,  «.,  body :  C.  H,  217. 
bodword, ».,  message :  T.  1, 146 ; 

commandment :  yTI,  159.  [0£. 

bod^  northern  form  for  gebod^ 

command.] 
bonde,  fi.,  pregnancy  (used  in 

this  sense  omy  of  the  Virgin 

Mary) :  C.  IV,  178. 
bore,  ».,  hole :  Ch.  n,  274. 

boar:  T.  HI,  212. 
borwe,  v,^  be  surety  for,  redeem  : 

C.I,  21, 104.  [OiJ.  borgian,  from 

borg^  a  pledge.] 
bovn,  «.,  boon :  C.  IV,  39.     ^ 
bonntitli,  ».,  bounty,  kindness : 

Y.  IV,  118. 
bovre,    n.,    dwelling,    cottage: 

C.  V,  67;  bowre:  C.  I,  314. 
maidens'  bed  chamber :  C.II, 

46 ;  bowro :  Ch.  11,  556. 
house,  race,  stock :  Y.  I,  76. 

bowre,    shelter:  Ch.  11,    2. 

bower,  bed  chamber  :  T.  IV, 

76. 
bonwh,  M.,  village,  town :  C.  IV, 

5;  bnrirk:  Y.IV,  18;  bwwht: 

Y.  IV,  87.    [Always  used  for 

some  foreign  town.] 
borearte,  ». :  Ch.  II,  276 ;  see 

note. 
bow,  «.,  bush :  C.  n,  88. 
bower,  see  bonre. 
bowlee,  ».,  bowls,  in  the  sense 

of  conviviaUty:  Ch.  H,  146. 
bowne,  A^'.,  bound,  ready,  pre- 
pared :  Ch.  L  280 ;  T.  m,  130. 
bowrde,  ly.,  play,  game :  T,  m, 

482;  trick:  T.  IV,  832. 
bowre,  n.,  see  bonro. 
boye, ».,  servant,  retainer :  Ch.  I, 

276,  280,  284,  <&c. 
boyte,  ».,  boot,  remedy :  T.  IH, 

braganoe,  ^i  .,bragging,boasting : 
T.  IV,  43.     [OF.  *bragance\ 

bragers,  ».,  Draggers:  T.  JH, 
55. 

brayde,  v.,brayde  of,  resemble : 
T.  in,  153.  [OE.  bregdan, 
to  move  suddenly ;  sometimes 
to  act  a  part,  hence  this  sense.] 

brede,  v.,  spring  forth :  Y.  I,  76. 
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te«Ato,  ppL^  brought  forth: 
Y.  I,  81. 

te«fiMl,ff.,8hortnotee:  T.IV,667. 
te«larU,  adj.,    brittle,  fragile: 

v.,  bum :   T.  IV,    595 ; 
&•,  bum,  Bhine :  0.  V,  21. 
v.,  canBe:  Gh.  I,  516. 
i,  H.,  brawn :  T.  m,  212. 
iftHww,  fi.,  a  brewed  drink.  Deer : 
T.  IV,  237. 
tey«4to,  If.,  bird:  0.  n,  88. 
Iimt,  v.,  burst:    T.  IV,  629. 
[0£.  berstan.  W.Ger.  ^brestan, 
thnB  a  double  metathesiB  in 
the  ME.  form.] 
but,   ppL,    bound:   T.  IV,  80, 

758;  cf.  bowne. 
ImnABA,  /r.  //.,  burning:   T. 

Iiu,  v.,  must:  Y.  H,  280,  244, 
289,  804.  [Contracted  from 
behooves^ 

Inutke,  v.,  set  out,  hasten :  0.  V, 
67;  Y.n,  8. 

MutkO,  If.,  bush:  Oh.  n,  498; 
blulkM :  Ch.  n,  2.  JLat.  ^- 
cum,  Gto.  buseh,  ON.  buskr. 
Later  Eng.  bush  has  supplanted 
busk.] 

buxom,  adj\,  obedient :  T.  I,  886. 

buxiuimM  It.,  obedience:  T. 
n,  58. 

byll-lutfoni,  II.,  men  who  hack 
with  bills  or  broad  swords  (?) : 
T.  m,  57. 

byrdynr,  ».,  sport  (here  adul- 
tery; :  T.  I,  846.  rEVom  v.,  to 
bird,  i.  e.  to  hunt  birds.] 

byttlOOkM ,  n.,  fragments,  small 
pieces :  Oh.  11,  152. 

1iywordO,if.,proverb:  T.in,481. 


«jl,  v.,  know :  Ch.  I,  494,  11, 
86;  T.  I,  175,  295,  812,  HI, 
420,  IV,  88,  882;  Mn:  Y.I, 
168. 

oaro,  v.,  am  troubled :  Ch.  11, 89. 

oarml,  adj,,  full  of  sorrow  and 
trouble:  0.  I,  16,  22;  Y.  H, 
146;  T.I,  164. 


0«rp«,  v.,  talk,  prattle :  Y.  H, 

140.    [ON.  karpa,  to  braff.] 
oarmam,  n.,  speech,  taUdng : 

oanroA,  v.,  carried,  stole :  T.  IV, 

M0,  It.,  matt6r,''affair :  Y.  11, 145 ; 
out:  Ch. L  9,  144,  157,  544, 
n,  288  :  C.  n,  85;  T.  m,  45, 
491,  IV,  815. 

II.,  chance :  T.  IV,  841,  447, 


purpose,  plan:  0.  TIT,  161. 
oatoll,  ».,  stuff,  belongings :  T. 

IV,  548. 
•tie,  see  ^mfSL 
oellris,  shepherd's  version  of  ear- 

celstsi  Ch.  n,  889,  408. 
o«t«,  see  oetjr. 
oetjr,  «.,  city:  C.  HI,  8,  IV,  5; 

Mte:  CIV,  67;  olt«:  Y.  HI, 

9;   OyU:  C.  I,  189,   IV,  11, 

14,  29,  57,  64,  70. 
oeyll, ».,  bliss,  happiness :  T.  IV, 

628 ;  otit :  T.IV,  558;  cf.  Mlj. 

rOE.  lO/,  Qet.  jir/f^,  related  to 

Lat.  sahfus,  Mod.  Eng.  silfy.] 
tilAryt,  n..  Jobs,  chores :  T.  IV, 

804.     [0£.  c^rr.  Get.  Jkehr.] 
eliAWlll«re,  ».,  chamber,  room : 

0.  I,  814,  IV.  98,  111. 
eheewie,  adj.,  choice :  Ch  JL 179. 
•helb,  v.,  prosper,  thriye :  T.  IV, 

898;  6hw:  C.  V,  187. 
ohsr#,  n.,  countenance,  expres- 
sion :  C.  n,  154 ;  Y.  HI,  125 ; 

T.  IV,  102,  780. 
comfort,  solace :  C.  11,  126, 

IV,  145;  oh«r:  C.  HI,  49. 
frame  of  mind :  C.  IV,  170 ; 

T.  n,  88. 

phrase  whatchere  ?,  how  are 

you  ? :  passim.  [OF.  cktere,  face, 

Lat.  cara.] 
ohes, v., choose :  O.I,  96 ;  «hMe : 

Ch.  I,  801. 
ohere,  see  ohelb. 

shield:  Y.  II,  69. 


dlufte,  v.,  chide,  brawl :  T.  IV, 

oite,  see  omty. 

Olarke,  n.,  scholar :  Ch.  I,  226, 
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265;   olarkM:   Gh.  H,  568; 

«Urk :  T.  IV,  618 ;  «l«r]qr0 : 

G.  IV,  61;  olMTkis:  T.  I,  47, 

IV,  117. 
itoVM,  If.,  the  condnsion  of  a 

scholastic   ai;rament:  T.  HI, 

241. 
«l«ddft,  ppl,  clad :  Y.  I,  29. 
^Ime,  v.,  call,  smninon :  C.  HE, 

46 ;  0]«pyd,  i^/. :  /ox^'m. 


el^ggf,  n.,  learnjng,  scholarship : 
676;  ©Iwrfito:  T%I,  240.  ' 


T.Tfi,  889;    «1«] 


•lMrg«to,  mrgy,  see  61«r9#. 
^I«r]ds,ol«r]qr0^8ee  olarke. 

oUf  hi,  ppL,  grasped :  Oh.  1, 666. 

[OE.  clyccean ;  Mod.  Eng.  r/fift:A 

is  another  deYelopmeiit.1 
ologhe,  ».,  ravine,  nsoally  the 

bed  of  a  torrent:  Y.  lY,  62. 

[OE.  *t/5A.] 
Olos:  /Ar.,    la  olOfl,  secretly: 

c.  in,  116. 

OlOWt,   n.,  patch :    Gh.  11,   62, 

282;  cloth,  covering:  T.  IV, 

584 
olMTtt,  «.,  blow:    Gh.n,  88; 

olOWtM:  Gh.  n,  89.    [Deriv- 

ation  unknown.] 
oljrfi,  ff.,  cliff,  rock;  onrstal 

tflyte,  rock  crystal :  T.  I,  808. 
ela^,  v.,  bow,  submit :  G.  I, 

OOMll-notLl,  ».,  a  kind  of  hazel 

nnt:  Y.IV,  112. 
OOd,  If. .pillow,  cnshlon :  T.  m, 

22.    [ON.  koddi,  OE.  codd:\ 
wAkjat2%  ».,  long,  large  knife : 

OOlie,  iliterj,^  golly ! :  Y.  IV,  89, 
64. 

OOmMryd,  ppl,.  conceived,  mo- 
thered :  G.  I,  ol.  [Unique  word 
here  in  English,  Er.  commire^ 
god-mother,hence  anyparental 
relation;  see  in  llttre's  Diet, 
de  la  Lang.  jFranf.] 

OOaUAMl,  adj\,  common:  Gh.  I, 
442. 

oon,  see  oaa. 

0(Mio#3rtat«,  If.,  pregnancy:  T.  I, 
188. 


00]un^,a4^'.,  knowing,leamed : 

•onTttTMUiiOB,  If .,  spiritual  state : 

C.  m,  29. 
OOUth,  v.,   could:    T.  rV,   108, 

624,  789;  oouthe :  T.  IV,  120, 

218, 438;  eowth:  T.  m,  242. 
OOTtr,  v.,  recover,  save,  redeem : 

Gh.  n,  471.    [In  part  aphetic 

from    acaveTj    (OE.    a-co/rtan)y 

redeem ;  also  reinforced  by  OE. 

covrer^  to  acquire.     Not  to  be 

confounded   with    center  from 

OP.  ctncvrir?^ 
OOWflhe,  v.,  to  bow  in  reverence : 

T.  in,  478. 
00wr«,  v.,  bend  down :  T.  IV, 

722. 
•owth,  v.,  see  ootttlL 
00 wth,  a<Cf'. ,   known,  &miliar: 

Gh.  n,  ^. 
ooyntly,  adu.^   quaintly,    i.   e. 

skillfully,  cleverly :  Gh.  I,  628. 

[OF.  cointe^  Lat.  cognitum^ 
onft.    If.,     trade,    occupation : 

Gh.n,666;  T. I,  277 ;  oraflo, 

Gh.  n,  82,  896. 
skiU:  T.I,  296. 
orak,  v.,  to  make  a  noise,  to 

boast:    T.  m,   69,    IV,  477. 

oraUd,  ppL,  sung :  Y.  IV,  67. 

orakyd,  v.,  sang :  T.  IV,  666. 
oratoh,  ».,  manger,  crib :  Gh.  I, 

526,  n,  491. 
orosrso,   ».,    croise,    cross    (?): 

G:  V,  82. 
eroohott.  If.,  a  note  of  half  the 

value  of  a  minim :  T.  IV,  668. 
orok,  v.,  croak,  groan:  T.  IV, 

886 ;  to  utter  a  cry :  T.  IV,  69. 
oromof,  ».,  hooks,  crooks  (to 

pull    down  the  boughs  of  a 

tree) :  Gh.  U,  689. 

rop,  ».,  consummation :  T.  HE, 

470,  IV,  726;  oropp:  Gh.  H, 

427. 

^  If.,  night-spell  (?) :  T.  Ill, 

289. 
orojno,  v.,  croon,  hum :  T.  IV, 

476,  661. 
oryb,  v.,  eat,  feed  at  a  crib : 

T.  in.  208. 
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ovrioiise,  adj\^  carefull,  assidn- 

0U8 :  Ch.  n,  386. 
onnt,  adj,^  disagreeable  :  T.  Ill, 

206. 
onrye,  ».,  cookery,  cooked  food : 

Ch.  n,  282.    [OF.  qtuurie^  Lat. 

coquus.] 
Oiurtom,  adf.^  customary :  C.  I, 

824. 
oyt«,  oyt«e,  see  oety. 

dall,  n.,  daddle,  hand:  T.  IV, 
783.  p?robably  a  mere  in- 
fantile word ;  possibly  it  orig- 
inally signified  the  hollow  of 
the  hand^  and  is  related  to 
common  Teutonic  root  dalo^ 
hollow.] 

dame-kjrnB)  ^-j  women-folk : 
Ch.  n,  90. 

dampned,  ppl.^  damned:  T.  I, 
28. 

dAll|^«r#,  ».,  power,  dominion: 
Ch.  I,  191 ;  In  thi  daiiMre, 
under  obligation  to  thee :  T.TTT, 
205. 

dase,  «.,  days :  Y.  11,  11. 

dftyet,  n.,  dais :  Ch.  I,  246. 

dede,  ».,  death :  Y.  U,  19,  60, 
IV,  66 ;  T.  IV,  621 ;  adj\  dead : 
Y.n,  148;  T.  IV,  229,  486. 

defimd,  v.,  prohibit :  T.  I,  6. 

deflBns, ».,  argument :  C.  Ill,  153. 

defly,  adv,  for  adj\,  deaf :  T.  IV, 

deft,  adj\^  gentle,  kind  (possibly 
beautiful,  handsome):  Ch.  Il, 
397.    [Cf.  Du.  deftig,  decentj 

degre,  «..  rank :  C.  I,  329,  IV, 
98;  T.  I,  335;  degree :  Ch.  I, 
7,  56,  76,  192,  Ac. 

delkyde,  ///.,  allayed,  assu- 
aged :  C.  IV,  277. 

dele,  v.,  have  to  do :  Y.  I,  234 ; 
T.  I,  323. 

dtie,  H.,  part,  portion :  C.  IV, 
138;  deyU:  T:  HI,  271. 

denye,  t^.,  refuse :  Ch.  n,  96. 

deprave,  z'.,  disparage :  Ch.  11, 
119. 

dere,  v.,  harm,  injure:  Y.  11, 
306. 


derfely,    adu.^  quickly:  Y.  11, 

148.     rON.  djarfr,  bold.] 
doee»^    PpL^  made    uneasy: 

C.  II,  130. 
deseTer,  v,^  disperse,  separate: 

Ch.  n,  867. 
devyr,  «.,  duty :  C.  n,  109. 
devyse, ».,  will,  pleasure :  T.I,  3. 
dewUl,   «.,   de^:   T.  IV,  110, 

217,  381,  892,  <frc.;   dewyU: 

T.  IV,  210,  229 ;  deyU :  T.  HI, 

272. 
deyll,  see  dele  and  dewUl. 
dlAmiolon,  ».,  limitation :  C.  I, 

100. 
dlght,  v,^  direct,  govern :  Y.  U, 

prepare :  Y.  HE,  49 ;  dyght : 

C.T,71. 
ppl.^  prepared:  Ch.  I,  881; 

dyght :  T.I, 72,  n,69,  in,288. 
arrayed,  drawn  up  in  rank : 

Ch.  I,  227. 
dightlnge,  ».,  preparation :  Ch. 

n,  219. 
disease,  v,^  displease:  Y.  IV, 

127. 
dlspitnouilyo,  adv.^  scomfuUy, 

contemptuously  :   Ch.  I,   694, 

604;  dUq^ytmudy:  Ch.  1,94. 
dlspytmudy,  see  dlspltnau- 

lye. 
dlMayiiandly,a<ft^.,  deceivingly : 

Y.  n,  140. 
disseso,  n.,  trouble :  C.  HE,  160. 
dinersorye,  ».,  shelter,  temper- 

aiy  lodging :  Ch.  I,  624. 
dold,  adj.,  stupid,  inert :  T.  IV,  2. 
dole,    «.,    grief:  Ch.   H,    248; 

Y.n,  148;  dole:  Y.  H,  144; 

doyll:  T.  I,  220. 
dolowre,  n.,  trouble :  C.  IV,  68. 
domee,  ».,  Judgements:  Y.  I, 

68. 
dompneese, ».,  dumbness :  C  JH, 

85. 
done,  v.,  place,  put:  T.  I,  228; 
T.  n,  67. 


put: 


doSurt,  ^v.,    art    silly,    talkest 

fooUsWy :  Y.  H,  lO). 
dowm,  adj.,  dumb :  C.  HI,  183. 
doworo,  «.,  door  (?) :  T.  IV,  362. 
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dowse,  ».,  dose :  T.  IV,  246. 
dowtore,  ».,  daughter :  C.  I,  57, 

75,  811 ;  dOQffhtlr  in  Y. 
dowth,  «.,  doubt:  C.  IV,  249, 

254. 
doyll,  see  dole, 
doyn,  ppL,  done :   T.  HI,  431 ; 

doyae:  T.  IV,  280;   doys, 

does :  T.  m,  236. 
draos,  see  dny. 
d»y,2'.,draw :  T.  IV,  806 ;  drMS, 

draws  :  T.  HI,  287. 
dro,  v.,  endnre,  nndeigo :  T.  IV, 

66. 
dredABd,  pr.  pl.^  fearing :  T.  IT, 

63. 
drodeno,    v..    fear,  reverence: 

Ch.  I,  91. 
dredlos,  adv.,  surely :  Y.  II,  90. 
dreedo,  ».,  fear :  Ch.  I,  446. 
droly,  adv.^  heavily,  mightily: 

tTiII,  245. 
dront,  ppL^  drenched,  drowned : 

Ch.  n,  249. 
dresso,  v,^  address :  Ch.  11,  588 ; 

order,  arrange :  Y.  11,  203, 238. 
drogrh,  v.,  drew :  T.  Ill,  276. 
dxyrlo,   «.,  love:  Ch.  H,  688. 

[OF.  druirie^  Lat.  druderta\ 

dnde,  T/.,  did:  CIV,  95,  271. 

dole,  see  dole. 

dworo,   ».,    douht:    C.  U,   11. 

[Origin  unknown.] 
dyd,  see  done, 
dygrht,  see  dis^ht 
dyke, «.,  ditch  :  T.  HI,  93.   [ OE. 

die  =  both  dyke  and  ditch^ 
dysoreeve,  v.,  discover,  betray : 

Ch.  I,  141.     [OF.  descrrve,  Lat. 

describere^ 
dyepesrre,  v.^  despair:  C.  Ill, 

101. 


»,  «.,  air :  Ch.  H,  344. 
eohe  on,  pron,,  each  one :  C.  I, 

162. 
odder,  «.,  adder :  T.  I,  25.    [OE. 

msdre ;  for  loss  of  -n-,  see  nan|^- 

ere.] 
ee,  «.,  eye :  T.  H,  3,  HI,  826, 

340,  IV;  287 ;  een(^«r.) :  T.IV, 

284;   eene:  T.  m,  21,  869, 


448;  eeyae:T.IV,68;  oyaee: 

C.  I,  26. 
eon,  eene,  see  ee. 
eeyae,  see  eo. 

eft,  adv,,  afterward :  T.  IV,  294, 

622. 
09, «.,  fight  (?) :  T.  m,  151.  [ON. 

'ggf<^^  to  incite.] 
oeermonde,  ».,  agrimony :  Ch. 

II,  22.     (Adaptation  of  OF. 

agrafnoine\ 
«lde,  «.,  old  age :  Y.  I,  182,  II, 

5 ;  T.  I,  135,  170,  H,  9,  11. 
«lyke,  adj\  alike :  T.  HI,  91. 
emangr,  prep,^  among :  Y.  IV,  49, 

66 ;  T.  m,  46,  806,  Ac.,  also 

emonff,  and  omango  (q.  v.). 
emell,  prep,^  among :  1. 1,  112. 

[ON.  amilli:\ 
enlinuite,  ppl.^  surrounded:  Y. 

n,  276. 
endorde,  >//.,  covered  with  the 

yolk  of  e^z :  T.  HI,  234. 
onewe,  adj\,  enough  :  T.  IV,  600 ; 

see  laowe. 
eqnyte,  ti.,  equity :  C.  I,  182. 
OP,  v.,  are:  Y.  I,  37,  H,  15,  91 ; 
:  Y.  n,  164. 


orye,  «.,  ears :  T.  HE,  312. 
ethe,  adj.,  easy :  C.  IV,  20.   [OE. 

eatke.] 
onyllls,  «.,  evils :  Y.  H,  275. 
OToryohono,  pron.,  every  one : 

Ch.  I,  298,  687. 
OTorywon,  adv,,  always :  C.  IV, 

67. 
exorte,  v.,  issue  forth,  spring 

up  :  C.  I,  66. 
OxprOMO,  o^'.,  exact,  true:  Ch. 

I,  575;   specially  despatched: 

Oyoh,  pron,,  each :  Ch.  passim, 
oyU,  «.,  eel :  T.  IV,  356. 
eynee,  see  ee. 
esrto,  adj.,  eight :  C.  m,  171. 

fall,  v.,  happen,  chance :  Ch.  I, 
47 ;  Y.  rt;  272 ;  T.  in,  189,  432 
IV,  660;  ftOlo:   Y.  IV,  107 
ftOles:    Y.  IV,   45;   fUlye 
T.  IV,  66, 188 ;  Ml,  happened 
Ch.  I,  719  ;  T.  IV,  314. 
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J,    v.,    makes   public,  de- 
fames (?) :  T.  I,  218. 
CamTMlit,  adj\^  famished :  C.  I, 

12. 
teao,  adj\^  happy :  T.  m,  8, 176. 
Ikii|^,  v.,  tnm  to,  enter  npon : 

T.  IV,  668.     [OE.  yjff,  Ger. 

fangm,] 
ftur,  adj.,  fair  (?):  T.  HI,  150. 
ftur,  fturo,  fkrM,  fkryi,  dkc.  v., 

go,  fare,  experienoe,  prosper: 

passim,     I60r6:    past  tndici  T. 

IV,  196;  fowro:  T.  IV,  123; 

Ibrd,  flnrde,  G.  U,  10,  21. 
Durd,  04^.,  afraid:  T.  IV,  666; 

fmrd:   T.  m,   808;   ftardo: 

Ch.  n,  806. 
flur«,  fkrM,  v.,  see  ftur. 
ikr«,  n.,  fuss,  commotion :  T.  IV, 

418,  602. 
fair :  T.  HI,  42. 
conduct:  Y.  II^OO. 
occurrence :  Y.  II,  254. 
fttfly,  adj'    strange,  wonderful: 

Y.  11,254;  fmrly:  T.I,  110. 

[OE.fSrliCy  sudden.] 
temo,  ppl,,  fared,  done :  T.  IV, 

581,  576  (see  fttf). 
labored,  travaalled:   T.  IV, 

588. 
flMrt,  adv,,  an  intensive  adverb, 

similar  to  Mod.  £)ng.  use  of 

hard,  in  suchphrases  as  hard  by. 
fkstand,  pr.  pi.,  fasting :  T.  IV , 

852. 
ftiy,  ftiyo, ».,  faith :  passim ;  part> 

icularly   in  phrases  la  tkj, 

my  flay,  ^kc 
flaya,  «.,  joy :  T.  m,  478. 
fayr,  «.,  wages :  T.  IV,  168. 
fi,  n.,  cattle :  T.  HE,  105 ;  Ibo : 

Y.  IV,  85;  T.  HI,  188. 
ftardo,  adj.,  see  fkjrd. 
ftaro,  n.,  see  Uatm. 
felllll,  adj.,  wicked,  sinful :  Y.  11, 

100;  fbellto:  Gh.  I,  161;  fb- 

fbbyly,  a<fv.,  see  fbMU. 
fbdd,  i^/.,    sustained  by  false 

hopes :  Y.  I,  25. 
fbo,  n.,  see  fb. 


fbolilo,  ftaUyo,  see  fbbUL 
ftaado,  ftaadM,  ftandls,  see 

fiiyad. 
ftaro,  n.,  see  flnro. 
fbft,  ppL,  endowed :  T.  IV,  620. 
fUawo,  ».,  fellow:  C.  V,  14; 

Y.  n   248. 
fUo,  adj.,  many :  Y.  I,  286. 
fUL  v.,  strike  down,   destroy: 

Ch.  n,  565;  Y.  1, 116;  fUlo : 

C.  n,  218 ;  Y.  rv,  81 ;  fMlyth : 

C.  m,  109. 
ftXLb,  adj.,  savage,  fierce :  Ch.  I, 

606 ;  C. V,  126 ;  fUlOst :  Y.HI, 

72. 
fbIl«ro,  n..  destroyer :  C.  V,  106. 
fUlM,  ».,  hills,  moors :  Y.IV,  84. 
fUlMt,  adj\,  see  fUto. 
fUtorid,  ppL,  tangled,  matted : 

T.  m,  65. 
fUyd,  v.,  felt:  Y.HI,  72. 
fukdo,  fondys,  see  fbnd. 
flird,  fordo,  ppl.,  see  ar. 
ford,  adj\,  see  fkrd. 
fndo,  n.,  fear:  T.  HI,  289. 
flMTO,  If.,  companion,  mate :  Gh.  I, 

464,  502 ;  C.  I,  231, 818 ;  T.  H, 

82,  IV,100;  ftaro:  Gh.1,76; 

phr.,  iB  flMTO  (ftarO,  Uot, 
ftaro),  together :  passim. 

ftafortho,  adv.,  to  that  extent: 
G.  m,  89. 

flnrly,  adj.,  see  fkrly. 

ftomoo,  n.,  rents,  taxes :  T.  HE, 
80.  [OF.  ferme,  Lat  Jirma,  a 
fixed  payment.]" 

fottorftowo,  ».,  the  herb  fever- 
few :  Ch.  n,  27. 

fbyldyo,  n.,  fields :  T.  IV,  188, 
167. 

foyad,  If.,  fiend,  devil:  Ch.  n, 
565;  T.  I,  86.  62,  IV,  689; 
ftaBd:  Y.I,25,IV.81;  ftandoo 
{gen.)i  Gh.  I,  688;  foondls: 
T.I,  116;  ftado:  G.  V,  198; 
Y.I,  24;  fukdys:  CH,  218, 
V,  125. 

f oytt,  see  fbytt 

flaokott,  n.,  bottle,  fiask :  Gh.  11, 
144,  571. 

tMsr^LppL,    frightened   away: 
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flitt,  v.,  move  rapidly :  Y.  IV, 
84;  flytt,  depart:  dL  H,  197. 

Itjng,  v.,  hasten :  T.  IV,  573. 
fljrto,  v.,  strive,  wrangle :  011.11, 

208;  T.in,  148,  IV,  626. 
fly^  If.,  flight :  C.  I,  214. 
flytt,  v.,  move  the  sheepfold: 

T.  m,  120.    See  also  flltt 
fbte,  ».,  child,  offspring  (that 

which  is  fed):  T.I,  365;  food: 

Oh. 1, 187;  CIV,  144;  floote: 

Y.  ra,  91,  IV,  78;   T.I,  178, 

n,85;  fb7d#:  T. IV,  720. 
fM,  ft.,  fool,  fools :  T.  I,  358, 

in,  893. 
ftmd,  v.,  try,  attempt!:  Ch.  11, 

819,  822. 
food,  foodo,  see  IMo. 
feoro,  see  Dar. 
fbAot,  n.,  prohibition:  IT.  m, 

271,  IV,  461. 
forliyo,  v.,  redeem,  save :  Gh.  I, 

486,  565. 
ft»rdolO,».,  advantage :  Y.IV,107. 
Undo,  v.,niin,  destroy :  T.IV,2B4. 
foirt&tm.  ».,  sin,  transgression: 

c.  n,  40. 

HMrmaiTi  ^m  ^or^go,  give  op :  T. 

IV,  84;  torsomio :  Gh.  1,688. 
ftosoBBO,  see  torgaaif. 
florloro,  see  forlorn. 
Idrlorn,  ad/.,  lost :  0.  n,  70, 158, 

IV,  215,  800,  V,  36,  52,  122; 

florloro :  C.  IV,  295.  jOK/^r- 

loren^  Ger.  verhren.     Compare 

phrase  forlorn  hope^   Du.  ivr- 

/;9rM  A<^,  a  doomed  body  of 

men.] 
fbrmondom,    n.,    forefathers : 

Y.  I,  110,  IV,  5. 
flormoro,  ».,  creator :  G.  V,  107. 
fbrrakyd,  ppL^  worn  out  with 

wiJking :  T.  IV,  256. 
fiondlApyii,    ppl,^    mis-shapen: 

TJV,  619. 
linopolicyii,    PP^'i     bewitched, 

charmed :  T.  IV,  618. 
Anrtexod,  ppl.^  grievously  taxed : 

T.  rv,  16. 
florthl,  see  Itothy . 
Itothy,  conj\^  thtt^ore :  Gh.  I, 


61;   Y.  I,  159,  n,  88,  46,  64, 

Ac.,  T.I,  385;   forthi:  T.I, 

312,  321 ;  wliat  forthy,  what 

of  that?:  G.n,  104. 
ferthyak,  v.,  re^^t:  T.I,  299; 

finrthjnkjs:  T.  I,  198,  IV, 

155,  511. 
florwakyd,   ppL^    weary  with 

wakinfip :  T.  IV,  258. 
forwoadorod,  PpL.  weary  with 

wandering :  Y.  II,  250. 
fory^dra,  v.,  repays :  T.rV,171. 
ftitt,  v.,  fetched,  brought :  T.  IV, 

517. 
fdwro,  see  fte. 
Iloydo,  see  flodo. 
fll^O,  adi\,  few :  T.  IV,  281. 
fb7tt,n.,foot:T.IV,852;  fliytt 

lplur.)i  T.  rv,  599. 
firoado,  v.,  inquire :  Y.  11,  225. 
firayo,  ».,  terror :  Gh.  n,  806. 
firaya(0),  v.,  ask,  inqnire :  Y.  11, 

46;    T.  I,    185.     (ON.  f regno, 

GJer.  fragen^ 
IJrmyoto,  v.,  try,  attempt :  Y.  IV, 

froako,    ».,   man:   Gh.  I,  188. 

[OE. /r«rfl,  warrior.] 
fro(0),  a  stock  adj.  of  compliment 

signifyingnoble,  generous,  etc. : 

passim, 
firooro,   ».«  friar:    Gh.  I,    569; 

f^oroo,  frorys  (piur.) :  T.  m, 

286,  889. 
firooso,  ».,  frost :  Y.  m,  72. 
fjroly,  adj\,  similar  in  meaning 

and  use  to  fko  (q.  v.). 
ftorofl,  firoryi,  see  frooro. 
MtlL  n.,  rough,  wooded  country 

Y.n,  9;  flryth:  G.  IV,  87. 
fkm,    ppL,   found:    Y.  I,   155 

T.  rv,  78,  751. 
fyikdro)]^., support :  Gh.  I,  429 

QfBtor-ftuitor,  n.,  an  herb :  Gh. 
n,  27.  [A  jingling  reduulica- 
tioii  of  TiTHTiftw-TiiTig  sounds.] 

I^ll,  v.,  mock,  scoff :  Y.  11,  141 ; 

SaMo,  v.,  lie :  Y.  n,  48. 
Oolalo,  Oalylo,  Galilee:  G.I, 

188;  Y.I,  137. 
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gam,  «.,  play,  spc 
in, 500,  IV,^ 


•ort :  T.  I,  896, 


169. 

nmimm,  ».,  nonsense,  rabbish : 
Ch.  I,  259. 

gMl,  v.,  b^gan  (in  sense  of  Er. 
se  mettre)  :  passim ;  also  gOB, 
gOllll#,  gQIL  

gsr,  v.,  cause,  make :  T.  IV,  610 ; 
gard  (Awr  indie.) :  T.  IV,  650 ; 
gam  (^.  wKfii:.) :  Y.  n,  57; 
T.in,  91;  garraa:  Y.IV,50; 
gart  {past  indie.):  T.  I,  26, 
m,  254  [OE.  gitrv/an^  to  pre- 
pare.] 

gard,  v.,  see  gar. 

garray,  n.,  row,  commotion: 
T.  IV,  564. 


garras,  gam,  gart,  see  gar. 

gate,  v.,  got,  begot:  Y.  11,73:; 

gattiT.IV,  608. 
gate,  «.,  way,  jonmey:  T.  HI, 

452 ;  good  gayta,  good  Inck ! : 

T.  m,  259. 
gait,  see  gate. 
gawda,   «.,    trick:  Y.  n,  137; 

T.rV,  598;  gawdys,  T.  IV, 

176. 
godar,  v.,  gather :  T.  m,  174, 

285;  gamr  in  Y;  gadaryn 

in  C. 
gald,  adj'   barren :  T.  1, 134, 189, 

II,  12. 

ira,  ».,  belongings,  equipment : 

Ch.  n,   529;    Y.  H,  6)1;   T. 

m,  67. 
gaayna,  n.,  child-bed :  C.  IV,  171. 

[OF.  gtsine.  from  gesir^  to  lie.] 
gatt,    n.,    children,    offspring: 

T.  I,  42 ;  carnal  intercourse : 

T.  I,  115. 
ghoaOya,  A^.,  supematurally : 

Ch.  I,  878. 
glada,  v.,  rejoice,  make  glad : 

Ch.  n.  111 ;  gladya :  T.n,50. 
glaaa,  n.,  blow,  wound :  T.  IV, 

316. 
gla(a),  If.,  pleasure,  sport:  Ch. 

n,  112;    T.  rV,    708;   song: 

Ch.n,  332,  382;  T.  in,  826. 
giant,  z;.,  slip  off :  Ch.  11,  247. 

[Teut.    V^«/,    of   which    the 


primaiy  significance  is  of  quick 
motion,  the  secondary  mean- 
ing is  of  light ;  of.  Qer.  gldnzen.\ 

gloa,  v.,  glow,  bum  with  en- 
thusiasm :  Ch.  n,  882. 

gloar,  ^.,  pretext,  specious 
appearance :  T.  IV,  413. 

go,  v.,  walk :  T.  HI,  100,  IV, 
592. 

godarhayll,  inUrf.^  good  luck: 
T.  in,  226. 

gala,  v.,  meaningless  word, 
perhaps  a  slang  phrase  meaning 
"get  out":  QuII,  262. 

golyona,  ».,  gown :  Ch.  11, 247. 

gon,  gonna,  see  gan. 

goaayppjra,  n.,  sponsors  in  bap- 
tism:  T.  IV,  569.  [6W+«W, 
related  in  (3K)d.] 

goya,  v.,  goes :  T.  passim ;  also 
goyth,  goeth. 

ffoya,  n.,  goose:  T.ni,  283. 

goyth,  ».,  see  goya,  v, 

grama,  ».,  harm:  C.  IV,  155; 
anger:  C.  IV,  188.  [ON. 
gremja^  to  vex.] 

gramara,  n.,  learning:  T.  in, 
387;  gramary:  T.m,  242. 

gramary,  see  gramara. 

grathaly,  ado.^  properly,  care- 
fully :Y.L,  225;  see  graytli. 

grawalnga, ».,  grazing,  feeding : 
Ch.  n,  138. 

grayd,  grayad,  see  ffray^^ 

grayth,  v.,  prepare,  equip :  Y.  I, 
19;  T.  I,  76;  grayd:  Y.  I, 
141,  190;  grayad:  Y.I,  225. 

graata,  ».,  grit,  sand :  Ch.  n, 
75. 

grata,  v.,  weep:  T.  m,  21; 
gratyng,  pr.  //.,  weeping :  T. 

gronya,  ».,  snouts :  T.  m,  229. 
grawna,  » .,  face  (?) :  T.  in,  432. 

[Cf .  granya.] 
griayna,  v.,  make  a  noise  like 

a  hen :  T.  IV,  70. 
grayna,   n.,   the  cut  of  meat 

about  the  rump  :  Ch.  n,  122. 
grayna,    ».,   groans:     Ch.   n, 

262. 
gryaa,  «.,  terror  (?) :  C.  V,  95. 
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r Apparently  coined  from  ( 

gryiily,  adv.^  horribly :  G.  Y,  96. 
[OE.  grisUc,] 

gvn,  v.,  see  gaa. 
ffwrd,  v.,  see  gyrd. 
Ify,  v.,  guide :  Y.  HI,  45. 
gyl«r,  «.,  begoiler:  T.  IV,  718. 
gyn,  ».,  snare,  trap :  T.  IV,  870. 
gjrd,  v.,  strike,  smite :  T.  IV, 

I ;  sard,  struck  (a  note)  (?) : 

.n,  401. 


Oil. 


fm%^  If.,  way,  max 
31,  56;  T.  IV,  841 


manner:  C.  11, 


liAOkn^y,  ».,  a  horse  of  middle 

size  and  quality :  Ch.  I,  289. 
hftddyn,  v.,  had :  C.  IV,  270. 
liak,  v.,  to  break  a  note :  T.  IV, 

476. 
]iAlll»,  v.,  have:  Ch.  I,  201. 
hMlK^T^.n.,  greeting :  Y.  1, 149 ; 

hayUdniT :  Y-  I,  218.     [019. 

heilsa^  to  greet.] 
hAmyA,  ppl.^    qippled,  lamed : 

T.  IV,  15.     [OHG.  hamen] 
luuidlaagwhll^,    ».,    moment, 

instant:  T. IV, 412.  [OE,hand- 

hvfiL] 
haiid-temyd,  i^/.,  submissiYe 

to  handling,  humble :  T.  IV,  17. 
hail*,  ppl.,  had  :  T.  I.  285. 
]iap(e),  ».,  fortune,  luck:    Ch. 

n,  207;  C.n,  181,  IV,  188; 

T.  m,  40;  happe:  Ch.  H, 

253;  Y.n,  272,  IV,  90. 
hap,  v.,  wrap;  T.  IV,  434; 

happ* :  Y.  m,  120 ;  happyd, 

ppl.:  T.  IV,  1;    hapt,   j^L: 

T.  IV,  869. 
baraa,   n.,  an  enclosure  where 

horses  and  mares  are  kept  for 

breeding :  C.  IV,  88. 
luumays,   ».,    stuff,  equiment: 

Y.  IV,  102;  harnM:  T.  IV, 

192,  892. 
hamM,  see  luumaya. 
harra,  adv.,  higher :  Ch.  n,  414. 
harwara,  n .,  harrower,  despoiler : 

C.  V,  124. 


hat,  halt,  hattyht,  see  hivlit. 
hatyth,  v.,  hateth :  C.  I,  87: 
haiuuMd,  ppl.,  raised,  elevated : 

Ch.  I,   98.     [OF.  *hauncer,  for 

kaucer,   Er.   Attusser;    compare 

enhitftce.] 
hayla,  v.,  haU,  greet :  T.  I,  65. 
hMjhAn^,  see  hMJMyng. 
hayrllllB,  n.,  hairif ,  goose-grass : 

Ch.  n,  77. 
hiqrtt,  adj\,  hot:  T.  IV,  227. 
ha,  adj\,  hi^ :  T.  n,  1,  m,  15 ; 

haa :  TTni,442;  haf^h :  Y.  I, 

98,  178. 
haal(a),  ».,  salvation :  Ch.  I,  74 ; 

haaU :  Y. IV,  90;  hala :  Y.  I, 

240;  T.  n,  51;  hayla:  T.  I, 

45;  hayU:  T.  HI,  4. 
good  luck :  Ch.  n,  48. 
hadar,  hadyr,  adv,,  hither:  C. 

ni,  75,  197;  T.  HI,  109,  IV, 
.   262. 

haa,  see  ha. 

haa,  profL,  ye :  Ch.  11,  406. 
haala,  see  haal(a). 
hafiia,  ».,  heaven  :^/aj:m». 
hagh,  see  ha. 

haght,  II.,  height:  Y. H,  29» 
h^ht,  see  hyght. 
hak,  ff.,  an  inner  door :  T.  IV, 

805.    [OE.  /uEc,  giving  in  the 

South  the  form  hatchJ] 
hala,  see  haal(a). 
ham,  pron.,  them :  C.  I,  21,  24, 

IV,  268. 
handyni^,  ».,  ending :  C.  V,  146. 
hant,   v.,  lay  hold  of,    grasp: 

Ch.  n,  252;  get  to,  arrive  at: 

Ch.  n,  415. 
happa,  ».,  heap,  throzig :  T.  Ill, 

417. 
haraad,  n.,  errand :  C.  n,  4. 
harhar,  v.,    contain,  hold:  Y. 

IV,  125. 
harharaw,  ».,  harbour,  shelter : 

Y.  ni,  6;  harharwa:  C.  IV, 

58. 
hartha,  n.,  earth :  C.  HI,  187. 
haryaff,  » .,  hearing :  T.  I,  70. 
haata,  ».,  east :  Y.  IV,  46. 
hathan,    adv,.  hence:   Ch.  n, 

379,  656. 
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h^thju,   ».,  scorn,  mockery: 

yTII,  161. 
]i«tt,  see  hlirkt. 
htttyniT,  ».,  promise :  T.  IV,  717. 
httys,  v.,  commands :  T.  I,  111. 
hmiMuryke,    ».,    kingdom    of 

heaven :  Y.  I,  101.    [OE.  Aw/- 

h^ydjrt,  ».,  heads :  T.  lY,  288. 
h«jl#,  hsyll,  see  hMdC*}. 
hsyad,    A^^'.,    gentle,   comely: 

T.  I,  64, 1^,  iv,  688 ;  hsynd- 

ly :  T.  I,  66. 
h«7t,  seehlflll 


^A:  T.I,  118;  hwt:  T.I, 9. 
hSm,  /r^».,  them :  Ch.  I,  264. 
his,  v.,  is :  C.  passim. 
bit,  /fi9ff.,  it :  Ch.  passim, 
ho,  /rMi.,  who :  C.  I,  272, 11,  86. 
ho,  inUry, :  C.  I,  87. 
hOffirs,  ».,  young  sheep :  T.  IV, 

hoto,  n.y  command :  T.  I,  120. 

Cf .  hotjni. 
hudOo,  intefy.i  Y.  IV,  87,  46. 
hwidor,  Aftr.,  under :  T.  IV,  24, 
hiuhaililys,     n.,    husbandmen, 

farmers :  T.  IV,  22. 
hydiu,  adj\,  hideous :  T.  IV,  68. 
l^ght,  v.,  see  hlirl^t. 
l»rfht,  /i»/.,  named,  called:  C. 

n,  214;  hoUrht:  Ch.  I,  80; 

hyyth:  cm,  80. 
hat,  v.,  be  called:  T.  I,  99; 

hatt:   T.  IV,  604;   hattyht, 

am  called :  C.  V,  81. 
hyndo,  adv.,  near :  C.  11,  146. 
l^O,  «.,  hind :  T.  IV,  147. 
hyniTy   ^-t   hang:    T.  IV,   806. 

[For  rime.] 
hjrte,    intefy.,   stop !  (?) :  T.  HI, 

150. 
hyr,  tuij.j  high:  C, passim, 
hyjo,  V,,  hie :  C.  I,  197. 

1^  pron.,  I:  T.  IV,  201,  207^ 

211. 
loh(O),   adj\,   each:  CIV,  808; 

T.  I,  246,  IV,  488. 


lohOB,  pran,,  each  one :  C.  IV,  4. 
llk(O),  adj.,  each :  Y.  n,  7,  28, 
126,  Ac;  T. IV,  241. 
same :  Ch.  I,  678. 
llkUlO,  each  one :  Y.  II,  188. 
Ulmon,  ppL,  ill-spun :    T.  IV, 

Uy^  ad/,,  alike:  Ch. n,  105. 
latont,  ppl,,    intended:  Ch.  I, 

806. 
ImmaaM,  prep,,  among :  Y.  11, 

81.    [Compare  omawg.] 


InlMUMOt,  M.,  embassade,  i 

sent  by  an  ambassador:  C.^, 

211. 
InohMOB,   ».,  motive,  reason: 

C.  I,  880.     [OF.   acheson,   Lat. 

occasion^m,] 
iBftldo,  v.,  inspired :  T.  II,  89. 

[Lat.  infimdere,  infundi.] 
laJoyia,  ppi.,  rejoiced :  C.  HI, 

Inowo,  adtf,,  enough:  Y.IV,64. 
taxoULppl,,  explained,  unrolled : 

X .  1 1 JL,   004. 

Intont,  n.,  intention,  meaning: 
Ch.I,  265:  T.  I,  247;  attent- 
ion :  Ch.  11,  418,  438. 

Iniun,  ppl.,  taken,  L  e.  under- 
stood :  C.  V,  88.  [OK  gtnom- 
men,"] 

Irko,  v.,  grow  weary:  T.I,  161. 

IwlMO,  see  Iwys. 

Iwoto,  ppl.,  known,  recognised : 
C  V,  80. 

Iwas,  see  iwjm. 

Iwy8,a^.,  surely :  passim ;  Iwas : 
0.  in,  182;  IwlMO:  Y.  H, 
110. 

Jamboiui,  ».,  hams :  Ch.  IL 181. 
Taiyllug,  ».,  wrangling :  T.  IV, 

Janao^k,  ».,  a  loaf  of  leavened 
oaten  bread:  Ch.  11,  120. 

Japo,  v.,  sport,  have  carnal  inter- 
course :  C.  n,  44. 

lapo.  If.,  Joke,  Jest :  T.  IV,  221. 

lolotk,  ».,  a  loose  woman :  T. 
IV,  316.  [Diminutive  of  Gill, 
a  woman's  name.1 

Jligo,  If.,  Judgement:  Cm,  84. 
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k««p«,  v.,  prevent :  Gh.  I,  618. 
Imi,  v.,  know:  C.  HI,  66,  122; 

Y.  n,207;  T.  H,  82,  m,  190, 

&c.;     k«ia«:   Y.  HI,    127; 

lLm6C),ppl, :  G.  1, 189 ;  Y.  H, 

17;    T.  n,  46:  kante,  j^r 

f«tt:.:  Y.  I,   14;   krat,  /^/.: 

Ch.  n,  488. 
kMid(«),  aee  kea. 
kMidtt,  ».,  see  ~ 
k#P«,    n.,    care:     Y.   II,    247; 

kapynff:  Y.n,  259. 
ktnd,  ff .,  race,  species :  Ch.  1, 71 ; 

Inrnde:  Ch.  I,  178;  T.  HI, 

895,    IV,  591,  679;    koUto: 

C.  V,  59,  109. 
nature :  Ch.  1, 450 ;  hyad* : 

Ch.  I,  476;  Y.  I,  21,  62,  U, 

210;  kMida:  C.I,  240. 
kynda,  generation :  C.  Ill, 

96  rr.  n,  62. 
kladlye,  adv.,  naturally :  Ch.  I, 

488. 
knakt,  v.,  broke  notes :  T.  IV, 

669. 
knava,  ».,   boy;   Ch.  n,  289; 

knafo:  T.  m,  120;  kul^: 

T.in,  144,  277;  kuuM:  T. 

ni,  278. 
servant,  commoner :   Ch.  I, 

256;  CIV,  195;  Y.  IV,  100. 
knowledca,  v.,   acknowledge: 

Ch.  1, 890 ;  knowlega :  C.  n, 

203,  IV,  288. 
agree,  promise :  Gh.  I,  269. 
knyjKht,  n^  boy,  youth :  C.  V, 

113.     [OE.  cniht,  Ger.  knecht,] 
kynde,  see  kind, 
l^pys,   v.,   snatches:  T.  m, 

263,  IV,  667.    [ON.  Aip/ui.] 

iMh,  v.,  neglect:  Ch.  n,  281. 
UoklM,  adj\,  blameless :  Ch.  11, 

633. 
lagh,  «»  law :  T.  I,  240.     [OE. 

lagu,  Tent.  *la^o{m),] 
lakaa,  «.,  toy,  baby :  T.  IV,  242. 
lake,  v.,  play,  amnse  one's  self : 

T.ni,  466,  IV,  166;laky»: 

T.  IV,  414. 
laaff,  v.,  wish,  desire:   T.  IV, 

209 ;  laiiflryd,  ppl.,  T.  IV,  33. 


l&PP^  PP^'i  wrapped,  clothed : 
Ch.  I,  627,  n,  ^;  Uppyd: 
C.  in,  86;    T.  IV,  4;  Upt: 

T  rV   868 
Um,  nly  lore:  Y.  11,  98  (q.  v.). 
v.,  look,  search :  T.  1, 187. 


[ON.  lei'taA 
Uthls,  v.,  loathes:  Y.  H,  149. 
Utoa,  ff.,  Latin :  T.  IH,  891. 
latter,  nmvT  the  latter,  never 

the  less :  Ch.  I,  640. 
lay,  «.,law,  faith,  belief :  Y.IV,8. 
layne,  v.,  lay  :  Y.  m,  182. 
lavne,  v.,  conceal:  Y.  n,  227. 

[OE.  Ue^rnan,  Ger.  leugnen,] 
laytk,  adj\,  repolsive :  T.  I,  68. 
le,  «.,  He :  T.  IV,  660. 
leasillM,  ».,  falsehood:  Gh.  I, 

362. 
lech,  ».,  healer :  T.  I,  46. 
loehe,  v.,  cure,  heal :  Y.  IV,  10. 
ledyr,  a^'.,  poor,  sorry,  worthless : 

T.  IV,  147. 
lee,  ».,  plain,  field :  T.  HI,  316. 

[OE.  llah.'\ 
peace,  quiet  :Ch.  1, 526.  [Tig. 

use  from  lee,  shelter.] 
loedes,  ».,  precedents  (?) :  Ch.  I, 

232. 
leeffe,  see  lefs. 
leemlil|pe,a<C^'.,  gleaming :  Ch.n, 

813 
leeve,  v.,  believe :  Ch.  I,  17,  386, 

462,  668,  664,  679,  &c. ;  leved: 

Ch.  1, 62 ;  leevee :  Ch.  I,  366 ; 

lefe :  T.  IV,  40. 
lefe,  v.,  see  leeve. 
lefe,  adj,,  dear :  Ch.1, 602 ;  Y.  11, 

101;  leeffe:  Ch.  I,  416,  464. 
lefe,  adv.,  kindly :  Y.  II,  249. 
lele,  adj.,  faithful,  loyal :  Y.  I, 

238;  T.n,  64,  IV, 621 ;  leylo : 

T.  I,  46. 
lawful:  Y.n,  261.    [OY.leel, 

Lat,  legalis.] 
lely,  adv.,  faithfully :  Y.  I,  69. 
lemer,  n.,  fiasher,  radiator:  Y. 

in.  111. 
lemee,  ».,  flashes,  rays :  Y.  IV, 

16.    [OE.  i^ama ;  cf .  leeinydj 
lemman,  n.,  loved  one:  T.  I, 

65,  366. 
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leiwd,  v.,  gleamed :  T.  m,  816. 
lenae,  v.,  abide,  remaiiL :  Ch..  I, 

137;  T.  I,  16;  Iradyng,  pr. 

pi.:    T.  m,    80;    iMit,   ppL, 

dwelt :  T.  I,  852 ;  w«r«  lent, 

abode:  Oh.  I,   648;   Is  lent, 

abides:     Ch.  H.    611.     [OE. 

Undany  come  to  land.] 
lende,  v.,  grant,  bestow :  Y.  Ill, 

48;    lento,  ppL:    Y.  I,  218. 

[OE.  IStuin,  -d-  introduced  by 

analogy  to  send,  bmd,  Ac] 
lendyng,  see  lende. 
lenge,  v.,  linger :  Ch.  I,  187. 
leiit(e),  see  lende. 
lere,  v.,  teach :  Ch.  I,  441,  n, 

340,  62B:    lered:  Y.  I,   16. 
leam:  Y.  II,  98;  T.I,  229, 

in,  162,  IV,  288 ;  lerd,  ppl. : 

T.  m,  392 ;  lemed :  Y.  IV,  18. 

[OE.    laran  =  teach,    leornian 

=  leam,  the  two  became  con- 
fused in  ME. ;  see  len^d.1 
lemyd,  v.,  learned :  T.  Iv,  524. 

ppl.,  taught :  C.  HI,  165.     [See 

lere.] 
leese,  ».,  falsehood :  Ch.  I,  240, 

II,  418. 
leeee,  v,,  decrease :  Ch.  11, 155 ; 

leeto,  ppi. :  Ch.  n,  148. 
let,  z^.,  cease,  desist :  T.  I,  228, 

in,  226. 
leto,  see  lett. 
letherly,  adv.,  badly :  T.  IV,  171. 

[See  ledyr.] 
leit,  v.,  hinder,  prevent :  T.  IV, 

263;  lete,  C.  H,  150;  lett, 

ppl. :  Ch.  n,  314. 
leved,  see  leeve. 
lener,  adv.,  rather :  T.  Ill,  193, 

IV,  486 ;  levsrr,  passim. 
levers,  «.,  believers:  C.  I,  270. 
leuersrnff,  n.,  pudding  made  of 

liver  rolled  up  in  the  form  of 

sausage :  T.  Ltl,  217. 
levyn,   ».,  flash  of  lightning: 

T.  rV,  650 ;  the  star :  0.  V,  3. 
levynflT,  «.,  Hving:  Y.  IV,  129. 
levyr,  see  leuer. 
lewde,  adj.,  ignorant :  T.IV,  707. 
lewdnee,  n.,  ignorance :  C.  IV, 

264. 


lewtye,  ».,  loyalty  :  Ch.  I,  844, 

700. 
ley,   adj.,  fallow,   unploughed: 

T.  IV,  111. 
leyfe,  «.,  leaf:  T.  IV,  858. 
leyfe,  adj.,  see  lefi. 
leyke,  v.,  hurry :  C.  V,  63.   [OE. 

lacan.] 
leyle,  see  lele. 
leyn,  v.,  lend,  grant :  T.  I,  871, 

IV,  217.    [Compare  lende.1 
likes,  v.,  pleases :   Ch.  I,  2^  ; 

Wked:   Ch.  n,  419  ;  lykys : 

T.  ni,  106. 
Ukinge,  n.,  pleasure:  Ch.  I.  68, 

232,  410,  414;  Itkyn^r:  ^7 1, 

42 ;  adj\,  pleasing :  Ch.  II,  157. 
Ulle,    v.,   blow:    Ch.  n,    155. 

[Unique  form ;  *  lilts,  holes  of  a 

wind   instrument  of  muslck.* 

Herd  Coll.  Songs.  1776.1 
listo,  v.,  it  pleased :   Y.  I,  84 ; 

wish :  Y.  n,  220;  lyst :  C.  I, 

111. 
lither,  see  lytker. 
liveraste,     ».,     apparently     a 

meaningless  word,  coined  to  go 

with  liverye.    Ch.  11,  203. 
llverye,   ».,    food,    provisions: 

Ch.  n,  106,  126, 157,  202,  232, 

281. 
loden,  n.,  laud,  song :  Ch.n,  418. 

[See  note.] 
lonre,   v.,   lodge:    C.  IV,  78; 

lOMTd,  ppl. :  C.  IV,  98. 
«.,  lod^ig :  C.  IV,  93,  159, 

161. 
lonflT  of,  because  of :  T.  I,  800. 
loncres,  n.,  lungs :  Ch.  11,  208. 
longeth,  v.,  pertains  to :  Ch.  11, 

82;  longys:  T.  HI,  111. 
longys,  see  lonffeth. 
lonys,  n.,  loins :  T.  HI,  280. 
lorn,  ppl.,  lost :  passim.     Of.  fOT- 

lom. 
lote,  n.,  noise :  T.  IV,  409. 
loten,  adj.,  looking :  T.  IV,  102. 
love  day,  «.,  day  appointed  for 

settling   disputes:   C.  I,    185. 

[Translation  of  Lat.  dies  amoris.] 
lonsrng,  «.,  praise :  T.  HI,  296. 

[OE.  lofian,  to  praise.] 
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lowd,  ».,  noise :  Ch.  11,  164. 
lOWde,  adv.,  openly :  T.  IV,  649. 
lowse,  v.,  loose :  T.  I,  869. 
l0Wt(9),  v.,  bow,  pay  reverence : 

Ch.I,  618;  T.  t  79. 
loyil,  ppl.,  lain :  C.  I,  8. 
Ini^glnge,  ».,  pulling,  worrying 

(as  a  dog  with  a  bone) :  Ch. 

n,  201. 
lullay,  ff.,liiUaby  :T.IV,442, 445. 
Inst,   ».,  wish,   desire:    C.  IV, 

109 ;  [same  sense  as  Ger.  Lust^ 
liurts,  v.,  wishes,  desires :  Ch.  Il, 

244. 
lyOMM,  ff .,  permission :  C  Jn,154. 

iy»,  lynyst,  lygM  &c.,  iie. 

Best,  lain  &c. 
lyylit,  PpL,  delivered :  T.  IV,  887. 
lyked,  lykjrs,  see  llkos. 
lymM,  ».,  limbs :  Ch.  11,  454 ; 

lymine :  Ch.  11,  245. 
lynde,  ».,  lime  tree :  T.  I,  868. 
^^tll«r,  adj\^  rascally,  bad :  Ch. 

n,  265  (possibly  =  ly   ther) : 

Uther:  Ch.n,  280. 
lythly,  adv,^  meekly,  humbly : 

C.  IV,  80. 


V,,  make:  Y.  I,  287.     (Cf. 
Y.  ni,  128.) 
mmdd— ,  v.,  growest  mad:  Y. 
IV,  88. 

make,    n.,  mate,  wife:  C.  11, 

182;    T.  I,  284.      [OE.  gemac, 

equal,  gemaca^  fellow,  mate.] 
mafange,  ».,  activity,  power  of 

doing  :  Ch.  11,  299. 
malM,  ».,  evils :  C.  1, 45. 
manare,  ».,  manor :  Ch.  I.  404. 
manani,   ».,   manners,   in   the 

sense  of  nature :  T.  I,  210. 
maarara,  ».,  eating  place :  T. 

m,  201. 
]iia]iir3ni9,  n.,  eating :  T.m,  282. 
maroo,  ».,  fellow,  companion: 

T.  IV,  486.    pielated  to  ON. 

margTy  friendly.] 
mars,  ».,  marshes:  T.  HL  98. 

[OE.  mere,  ME.  mar^  Mod.  Eng. 

mere^ 


v.,  makes:   Ch.  I,  588; 

Y.  11,190;  mays:  T.  IV,  89. 
maatry,  «.,  tyranny:  T. IV, 89. 
maw,  «.,  belly :  T.  TV.  110. 
may,  v.,  can,  have  power :  Y.  II, 

287 ;  T.  IV,  684; 
may,  n.,  maid :  C.  &  T.  pasiim ; 

maya  :  Ch.  <&  Y.  passim, 
mayll,  » .,  bag :  T.  HI,  224. 
mayll,    adj\    ill,    bad:    mayll 

eassa,    distress :  T.  IV,  485. 

[OF.  malaise,] 
maya,  n.,  might,Btr^g^,"  might 

andmain":T.I,27Y;  mJOMi 

Ch.I,   89;    Y.  in,  107,  128. 

[OE.  magen^  power.] 
mays,  see  mas#. 
maoha,a<^'.,much :  C.I,28,IV,84. 
medo,  ».,  reward :  C.  m,  18, 

IV,  272 ;  T.  IV,  668;  merit,  ex- 
cellence :  T.  I,  86,  in,  467. 
madala,  v.,  mingle,  mix,  join : 

C.  V,  57 ;  madlad,  ppi. :  Ch. 

11,24. 
madyll,  ».,  middle  portion :  T. 

IV,  599;  belly:  T.H^,  684. 
makUl,  adj.  Aadv.j  many,  much, 

great :  Y.  1,  161,  IH,  10,  IV, 

26;  T.  IV,  882;   mekyU:  T. 

n,  69,  m,  8, 20, 56,  IV,  65,  94. 
mails,  v.,  say,  speak :  C.  V,  125. 
mamorlall,   adj'    remembered: 

Ch.  n,  647. 
maiid(a),  v,^  amend,  improve: 

Chri,  568;   Y.  I,  18,  94,  H, 

282;  T.I,  826;  msndys:  T. 

IV,  290,  504. 
increase :  T.  IV,  388. 
meads,   n.,  mind:  C.  11,  175; 

memory:  C.  I,  7. 
mandsrufff    n,^    improvement : 

T.  niTra 

msndys,  ».,  amends  :  T.  IV,  567. 
msns,   v.,  think,  consider :    Y. 

I,  1,  n,  1,  211;   T.  ni,  870, 

IV,  686;  msyiis:  T.  IV,  711. 
msnss,    n.j   suite,  retinue:   T. 

m,  401 ;  msnsys,  crowd :  T. 

IV,  846. 
msnsr,    adj.,    mean,    humble: 

T.  IV,  691. 
msnsyo,  see  msnss. 
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BlMuri0,  v.,  disturbs :  T.  lYi  4. 
[0£.  mengan,] 

m«mM,  v.,  means :  Y.  I,  71. 

niMUik^,  v.,  reverence,  honour : 
Y.  in,  107.  [ON.  ifi«wia,  hn- 
manity,  so  In  £ng.,  hnmanity, 
kindness,  coortesy,  hononr.f 

m«rkiiM,  ».,  darkness,  Y.  Ill, 
63.     [ON.  myrkr,  OE.  mirce,] 

atwr,  v.,  purify:  Y.  I,  89. 

mMya,  v.,  is  merry,  smiles :  T. 

m«the,  ».,  moderation,  gentle- 
ness :  C.  y,  46. 
Biett,  adj.,  measured :  T.  111,484. 

move,    moving,    moved  ftc. : 

Y.  IV,  4;  C.i;  48;  Ac. 
^  m^yiie,  v.,  see  men*. 
'  meyne,  ».,  the  middle  of  three 

harmonised  parts  in   music: 

T.  IV,  188. 
mo(e),  adj\,  more:   Oh.,  C,  T. 

moght,  v.,  see  mot. 

molde,    ».,    earth:    Y.  I,    62; 

monlA :  Ch.  I,  197. 
mOB(e),  v.,  must :  Ch.  I,  12,  n, 

170;  Y.I,  61,  n,  60,  64,  IV, 

66;  T.  ni,  496. 
mono,   ».,   moon:   C.  IV,  163; 

T.  m,  434,  IV,  662;   moyn: 

T.  IV,  190,  278. 
moneth,  ».,  month:  Ch.  I,  87; 

Y.I,  188;  T.I,  188,  IV,  234; 

monethes :  Ch.  I,  129 ;  T.  I, 

281 ;  moil3rth :  0. 1, 266 ;  mo- 

nethlfl,  monethjni:   C.  Ill, 

78,  182. 
monyth,  see  moneth. 
mop,  «.,  baby :  T.  HI,  467,  IV, 

724. 
morea,  ».,  morning :  T.  in,  89. 
moflrt,  v.,  must :  Ch.  I,  620. 
mot,  v.,  may :  C.  HI,  7 ;  C.  V, 

82;  Y.  I,   148,    H,  167,  &c.; 

mote  :  passim  Ch.  &  C. ;  mut : 

C.  IV,  85,   V,  187;   moght, 

might :  Y.  I,  214. 
mould,  see  molde. 
mow,  v.,  may :  C.  I,  64,  HI,  137, 

161.     (pr,  indie,  plur.  of  may,) 


moya,  see  mono. 

mnllyiiiro,  n.,   an  epithet  ap- 

Slied     to     the     Christ-child^ 
enoting   sweetness,    derived 

from  mulled  wine,  a  sweetened 

drink:  C.  V,  186. 
mat,  see  mot. 
mated,  v.,  unique  word,  perhaps 

coined    from    Lat.    muto,    to 

change,  as  in  the  phrase  ''to 

ringuio  changes,"  butprobaUy 

it  is  shepherds*  slang :  Ch.  II, 

420. 
matla^e,  ».,  Ch.  n,  860,  see 

mated, 
mydh,   adj.y  much:   Ch.  I,  87, 

myohe :  Ch.  I,  880. 
Biyia,  pron,,  mine :  T.  I,  160. 
myke,  adj\,  meek :  Ch.  I,  98. 
mja,  adv.,  less :  T.  HE,  172. 
mya,  ».,  remember :  T.  I,  8,  IV, 

675,  745 ;  aiyaae  :  Ch.  I,  868. 
myrke,  a<^'.,  dark:  Y.  in,  41. 

[Cf .  merkaee.] 
aiye,   ».,  sin,  misdeed:  Y.  II, 

182;    T.  I,    870,     IH,     396; 

myme:  Ch.  n,  679;  Y.I,  2, 

n,  167,  232. 
myster,  v.,  need :  T.  m,  231. 

[OF.  mestier,  Lat.  mimstfrium.] 
mytyaff,  n.,  mite,  little  fellow : 

T.  m,  477. 

aamely,  adv.,  especially:  C.I, 

319,  m,   16;  Y.  in,  74;  T. 

IV,  369. 
aaroo,  adv.,  narrowly:   T.  IV, 

437. 
aately,  adv.,  to  some  purpose, 

thoroughly :  T.  IV,  158.   [ON. 

ftfytr,  useiuU.J 

aaaeere,  n.,  auger :  Ch.  I,  401. 
[OE.  nafu'gar,  nave  (of  a  wheel) 
•Vgar,  piercer.  Initial  n-  has 
been  lost  in  Mod.  Eng.  through 
confusion  of  a  naugtr  and  an 
auger.     Cf.  Odder.] 

aave,  n.,  knave,  (q.  v.) :  Ch.  11, 

211. 
aawre,  adv.,  no  where :  T.  IV, 

867. 
aaye,  n.,  denial :  Ch.  I,  261. 
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, ».,  any  female  relative,  here 

cousin :  Ch.  I,  49,  117 ;  nMim : 

T.n,  28. 
aeenily,  adv,^  nimbly :  T.  IV, 

271. 
negh,  v.,  to  approach :  T.  IV,  580. 
Berne,  v.,  name,  mention :  Y.  II, 

170. 
norehand,  adv,^  almost :  T.  Ill, 

81,  IV,  2;  aerehandsni:  T. 

IV,  11. 

».,  ears :  Y.  I,  214. 


neee,  see  noyee. 

nesh,  adj\,  soft :  T.  IV,  545.  [OE. 

hnesce^ 

neven,  v.,  name,  call :  Y.  1, 18, 
64,11,268:  H.passimi  neuyiifl: 
T.  I,  191. 

Beuyne,  see  neven. 

never  the  more,  adv.^  never : 
C.  1, 108.  [Used  for  rime,  con- 
fused with  nevertheless,^ 

new,  v.,  renew,  restore:  Ch.I, 
518. 

neyn,  nine :  T.  I,  281. 

nonys,  for  the  nonyn,  express- 
ly :  T.  IV,  527.  [OE.  for  l>an 
anes^  wrongly  divided,  becom- 
ing/br  ffe  nanes.  Cf.  the  shift- 
ing of  -n-  in  nanyere,  and 
edder.] 

noree,  n.,  nurse :  T.  IV,  496. 

note,  ».,  use,  profit :  T.  IV,  808. 
occupation  :  T.  IV,  411.  [OE. 
notu^  ON.  not ;  cf .  Ger.  gemessen^ 
to  enjoy  .J 

notht,  adv.^  not :  C.  n,  2 ;  nOf;t : 
Y.  passim. 

noye,  ».,  trouble :  Ch.  1,519. 

noyn(e),  ».,  noon :  T.  IV,  54, 

noyee,    n.,    nose  T.  IV,  612; 

noM :  T.  IV,  488. 
noytyv,  ».,  notes:  T.  HI,  806. 
nort,  see  notht 
ny^,  adj.^  needy:  Ch.  I,  99. 
nyll,  v.,  will  not :  T.  HI,  198. 
nyn,  conj.^  nor :  C.  m,  66. 
nsrp,  v.,  reduce  by  taking  away 

small  bits:  T.  IV,  161,   289. 

catch,  take :  T.  IV,  487. 


O,  one :  C.  I,  155,  295,  IV,  81 ; 

oo :  C.  ni,  1 ;   on :  Ch.  &  C. 

passim ;  OOne  :  T.  passim. 
obUeidl,  v.^  oblige,  put  under 
.    obligation :  Y.  Ill,  146,  151. 
of,  adv.^  off :  passim. 

for :  C.  in,  150b. 
Oft,  prep.,  of:  C.I,  290. 
Ofnaogh,  V.,?:  T.  IV,  885. 
Oght,  ».,  aught :  Y.  <&  T.  passim ; 

owffht:  CIV,  106;  ownffht 

C.  ni,  4. 
omanipe,  prep.,  among :  Y.  1, 286. 
omell,  prep.,  among :  Y.  I,  62. 

[See  emelL] 
on,  see  o. 
one,  prep.,  on :   Ch.  I,  152,  11, 

581. 
ones,    adv.,   once :    Y.  IV.   27 ; 

T.  IV,  685;  oonee:  T.  IV,  86, 

108;  onye:  C.  passim:,  T.  IV, 

88. 
onoet,  adj\,  honorable :  C.  1, 114. 
Onethys,    adv.,    hardly,     with 

difficulty:  CIV,  71. 
on-lowde,  adj.,  aloud :  T.  m,  68, 

810. 
on-lyfiB,  adj.,  alive :  T.  11,  25. 
onone,  adv.,  anon :  T.  IV,  440. 
on-eayll,  adj.,  asail :  T.  HI,  258. 
onye,  see  ones, 
oo,  see  o. 
oondls,  v.,  breathes :  Y.ni,  182. 

[019.  anda,  to  breathe.] 
OOne,  adj.,  own :  T.  I,  89,  IV, 

46,  441. 
oone,  see  o. 
oones,  see  ones. 

or,  conj.,  ere:  passim. 
ordan,  v.,  ordain,  appoint,decree : 
passim,     ordaynod,  ordered: 
Ch.  I,  612;    established:  Ch. 
n,  518. 
bring  about :  Y.  I,  70. 
give:  T.  ni,  479. 
ordeyn,  make  ready,  prep- 
are:  C.  I,  175. 
ordaynod,  see  ordan. 
ordeyn,  see  ordan. 
OS,  adv.,  as :  T.  I,  87. 
ostage,  91.,  inn,  hostelry:  C IV, 
65. 
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outtlhyld,    ppL,    oat- shelled, 

empty  (?) :  T.  11,  71, 
Oii«r-ya,  v.,  nm  away :  Y.  n, 

66. 
oucrtwlMrt,  adv.^  athwart:  T. 

ni,  48. 
•W«,  v.,  own :  T.  I,  178,  186. 
owght,  see  oght 
owtidiad,  ppL^  ont-shadowed(?) : 

Ch.  n,  269. 
OWth«r,  either:  Y.  H,  9,  248. 
OWQffht,  see  oght. 

pao«,  v.,  pass :  C.  11,  121. 

paiiy«r«,  ».,  pannier,  basket: 
T.  in,  281. 

pai^to,  adj.,  perfect :  C.  I,  292, 
296,  XII,  71. 

partiyk, «.,  patridge :  T.  HI,  284. 

pas,  ».,  occurrence:  C.  V,  23. 
ft,  «.,  progress :  T.  m,  492. 
«.,     progress,     preg- 
nancy:   C.  I,  255;    journey, 
flight:  C.I,  325. 

pay,  ».,  pleasure,  liking:  T.  HI, 
78;  paye:  Ch.  I,  8f7,  872. 

payd(e),  ///.,  pleased,  satisfied : 
Ch.  I,  44 ;  C.  n,  197 ;  T.  I,  367, 
IV,  426.  [OF.  payer,  Lat.  pa- 
care,  to  please,  appease.] 

pay*,  see  pay. 

payBt,a4^*.  jpainted,embroidered : 

payiit,   ».,  to   deceive:  T.  IV, 

210. 
payres,  n.,  pears :  Ch.  n,  687. 
panyegrasse,  ».,  navelwort,  a 

medicinal  herb  :  Ch,  II,  79. 
panyawrytta,  n.,  pennyworth, 

another  name  for  navelwort: 

Ch.  n,  28. 
paroar,  ».,  awl :  Ch.  I,  401. 
parfrght,  ».,  perfection :  C.  n, 

parlya,  «.,  pearl :  Ch.  I,  680. 

pastall,  ».,  leg  of  an  animal: 
T.  Ill,  216. 

pight,  ppl.,  pitched  (as  of  a 
camp) :  Y.  m,  4. 

pippa,  v.,  tope,  drink  to  excess : 
Ch.n,  189.  [OF.  ^7>f=  drunk- 
enness.] 


plaayn,  v.,  complain :  C.  11, 110. 
plaaona,  ».,  pleasure :  C.  1, 117. 
Plata,  V,,  plead :  T.  HI,  204. 
playnga-nra,  it.,  play-fellow: 

C.  I,  813. 
plight,  v.,  pledge :   Ch.  I,  229. 

[OE.    pWitan,     danger.     Ger. 

Pflicht,  duty.] 
plight,  ».,  see  plyght 

:ht,  v.,  bend,  fold:  CIV, 


plyght,  n,,  bad  condition :  C.  IV, 
147;  pUght:  C.  II,  129. 
sin,  oiSense :  T.  I,  91. 

po.  If.,  peacock :  T.  IV,  28.  [OE. 
pawa.] 

poaoka,  » .,  a  small  bag  or  sack  : 
Ch.  n,  127.    [ON.  pokt\  bag.) 

potnta,  ».,  at  potnta  to,  m 
poyilt  for,  in  immediate  peril 
of:  T.IV,  22,  629. 

poll,  v.,  to  count,  enumerate  : 
T.  in,  164. 

posa,  n.,  catairh :  T.  HI,  423. 

postaa,  «.,  power :  Ch.  I,  83, 
249,  607,  6&;  poityo:  Ch.I, 
676;  poaata:  C.  V,  133  j 
pawsta:   C.  n,   218.     [OF. 

poesU,  pousU.] 
potall,  see  potUa. 
pottio,  ».,  a  two  quart  measure : 

Ch.  n,  615;   patall:  T.  m, 

484. 
poiMta,  powata,  see  postaa. 
powdard,  ppL,  seasoned :  T.IQ, 

216. 
praas,  ».,  crowd:   Y.  m,  12; 

put  In  pras,  to  crowd :  Y.  V, 

121. 
praava,  v.,  deprive :  Ch.  I,  522. 

prove:  Ch.  I,  249;  prava:  C. 

IV,  179,  245;  praavad,  ppL : 

Ch.  I,  186,  &07;  pravad:  Y. 

IV,  7. 
pras,  see  praaa. 
praaanda,  ».,  present:  Y.  IV, 

110. 
praildant,  ».,  precedent :  Ch.  I, 

264. 
praaata,  ».,  secret :  T.  I,  125 ; 

prlvlta,  privacy:  C.  11,  134; 

Y.  n,  198. 
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pr^nay,  adj.,  secret :  T.  I,  168. 
preve,  prevod,  see  pre^ve. 
preu9ly,   adv,,   secretly:   Y.  I, 

150,  n,  175;  T.  IV,  270,  347; 

prively* :  Ch.  I,  148. 
prioke,  v.,  fasten  with  a  pin: 

Y.  n,  803. 
prise,  ».,  value,  worth:  C. V, 

91 ;  pry» :  C.  V,  97. 
prlTllye,  see  preuely. 
prlvlte,  see  prenate. 
prooes,   ff.,  action,  procedure: 

C.  m,  40. 
provyde,  v.,  search  out :  C.  I, 

149. 
prow,  ».,  advantage :  C.  11,  89, 

in,  163. 
pryett,  n.,  priest :  Ch.  I,  227. 
prys,  see  prise, 
pnnohement,  ».,  punishment: 

C.  I,  98. 
pnmt,  ppl,,  put  away :   T.  HE, 

209  [as  in  a  purse  ?j. 
piirv&y,  v.,  provide :  l .  1, 122 ; 

pnrveyd,  ppL :  C.  11,  224. 
pnrveanoe,  ».,  the  right  of  im- 
pressing a  subject's  property 

for  royal  service,  or  of  buying 

provisions    at    an    appraised 

value :  T.  IV,  42. 
pnrveyd,  see  pnrvay. 
pnrye,  «.,  pur6e :  Ch.  n,  128. 
pyohe,  ».,  wicker  baskett:  Ch. 

n,  107. 
pye,  ».,  magpie :  Ch.  11,  417. 
Pyfl^t,  ppL,    plunged:    C.  IV, 

py]|(e),  ».,  pain,  distress :  Y.  11, 

56 ;  C.  IV,  220. 
PypySy  v.,  pipes :  T.  IV,  195. 
pyetyll,  n.,  epistle:  T.IV,  100. 

quaver,  z'.,  quiver :  Ch.  11,  682. 
quelle,  v.^  destroy:  C.  V,  125; 

qwelle :  C.  n,  97. 
qnhail,  adv.,  when :   C.  11,   16. 
quod,  v.,  quoth,  said :   C.  I,  25. 
qwant,  see  qwaynt. 
qwart,    «.,    health:   T.  11,   7. 

[ON.  *Jkv^rt.] 

qwaynt,  to  make  it  qwaynt, 

to  act  disdainfully :  T,  IV,  208 ; 


qwant,  adj.,  clever :  T.  IV,  593 ; 
strange:  T.  IV,  647.  [OF. 
cointe,  Lat.  cognitum.  The  de- 
velopment of  meaning  Is  ob- 
scure,  it  took  place  in  OP.] 

qweaeee,  v.,  T.  IV,  487,  of  ob- 
scure history  and  meaning, 
perhaps  related  to  queasy, 
troubled,  unwell. 

qwedyr,  v,,  quiver :  C.  n,  180. 
[Onomatopoetic  word.] 

qwelle,  see  quelle. 

qwelp,  n.,  whelp :  T.  m,  425. 

qweme,v.,gratify,please  :C.1, 122. 

qwen(e),  ».,  queen :  C.  I,  833 ; 
T.  I,  80. 

qwere,  adv.,  where :  C.  I,  149. 

qwhy,  adv.,  why :  T.  IV,  114 ; 
qwy:  C.n,  100. 

qwy,  see  qwhy. 

qwyk,  adj.,  quick :  C.  I,  207. 

rad,  adj\  frightened  T.  IV,  175. 

[OE.  hnedd-r.] 
raffe,  z'.,  rave :  Y.  11, 146 ;  ral^ : 

T.  in,  273. 
rake,  n,,   course   of  cattle   in 

grazing :  Ch.  11,  40. 
ramyd,  j^/.,  oppressed :  T.  IV, 

16. 
ranaake,  v.,  examine  thoroughly, 

C.  IV,  251. 
rase,  on  a  rase,  in  a  hurry, 

quickly :  T.  HI,  451. 
T9LMyA,  ppl.,  raced,  rushed:  T. 

IV,  802. 
raw,  «.,  row :  T.  IV,  109. 
rawnson,  v,,  ransom :  T.  HI,  298. 
reade,  see  rede. 
red(e),  v,,  prepare:   Y.  I,  124; 

T.  IV,  336. 
rede,   v.,   advise:   Ch.  n,  442; 

C.V,  89;   Y.  n,  18,  109,  IV, 

33 ;  T.  IV,  467 ;  read(e) :  Ch. 

I,  682,  n,   144,   661;   redd: 

Ch.  I,  113. 
rede,  n.,  advice :  Y.  11,  146,  m, 

20;  T.  IV,  623;  reade:  Ch.  I, 

661. 
aid,  remedy  :  T.  I,  312. 
rede,  adj,,  ready :  T.  IV,  559. 
refe,  v.,  rob,  deprive :  T.  IV,  19. 
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reftUM,  v.,  renonnce :  Gh.  n,  678. 
r^k,  v.,  care,  heed :  T.  in,  455, 

IV,  807. 
rem,  ».,  realm :  C.  Y,  19. 
remeufid,   ppl^  (lit.)  removed, 

(here)  interpreted:  Y.  I,  50. 
rant,  ».,  tribute,  tax :  Oh.  I,  270. 
reprefe,  v.,  reprove :  T.  lY,  89. 
rmrefe,  ».,  i-eproof,  shame:  T. 

IV,  676 ;  repreff:  C.  H,  115. 
rM»M,  v.,  receive :  T.  HI,  472. 
rsaorte,  v.,  apply :  C.  I,  75. 
rMtorete,  «.,  restorative,  »ap- 

peti25er':  T.  HI,  238. 
revthe,  ».,  sorrow,  pity :  Y.  11, 

24;  rewthe:  C.I,  59;  T.  IV, 

418;    rowthe:    C.  lY,    267; 

rathe:  Y.n,  86. 
rewes,  v.,  grieves :  Y.  n,  86. 
rewthe,  see  reuthe. 
reyll,  v.,  set  about  it :  T.  lY, 

275 ;  reel,  go  about :  T.  Ill,  270. 
rUU,  adj\,  royal :  Y.  HI,  109. 
rode,  ».,  rooa,  cross :  C.  Y,  45 ; 

roode :  T.  lY,  182,  236,  874. 
rok,  «.,  distaff :  T.  lY,  389. 
roo,  ».,  peace :  Y.  in,  19.    [OE. 

row^  Gfer.  Ruh.] 
roode,  see  rode, 
rott,  ff.,  a  fatal  disease  of  the 

liver,  to  which  sheep  are  liable : 

Ch.n,  34;  T.ni,  26. 
rowne,  v,,  whisper :  T.  lY,  263. 

[OE.   rM«,   whisper;   cf.   Grer. 

raunen.] 

rowthe,  see  reuthe. 

roye,  v.,  praise  T.  ni,  234. 
[ON.  krosa^  praise.] 

rojree,  v.,  boast,  bluster :  Y.  lY, 
69.  [ME.  roister^  OF.  russtre, 
«.,  a  roisterer,  ruffian.] 

rathe,  see  reuthe. 

ryal^e,  «.,  royalty :  Ch.  I,  23. 

E)Y,  reialU,] 
be, «.,  water-cress :  Ch.  n,  22. 
ryfe,  a4^'.,  abundant :  Y.  1, 102 ; 
adv.^   commonly :   Y.  n,   17 ; 
T.  m,  96. 
ryiys,  v.,  falls  apart :  T.  lY,  83. 
ryke,  «.,  kingdom :  T.  m,  92. 
ryn,    v.,   run :    T.  HI,  428,  lY, 
108, 160,  467,  494. 


rype,  v.,  search :  T.  IV,  515. 
ryit,  ».,  rest :  T.  lY,  680.    (For 
rime.) 

sa,  v.,  say  Y.  I,  92. 

•aflynir,  If.,  salvation :  Y.  m, 

102. 
Mffh,  v.,  saw:  T.  HI,  180,  325, 

860 
saffhi  v.,  say :  T.  lY,  606. 
saflrh,   ».,  saw,  argument  T.  I, 

239;  MWe:  T.  Ill,  163. 
sak,  ».,  blame,  guilt :  Y.  I,  195. 
sakles,  adj\,  blameless,  Y.  II, 

181,  288. 
•alue, «.,  help,  remedy :  C.  Y,  11. 
MUIi(e),   adv.^  together  :    Y.  n, 

801 ;  T.  in,  179,  499,  lY,  620 ; 

SO  mm  :  T.  I,  805.     [OE.  same, 

Qet.  MusammenA 
sanmie,  same :  T.  in,  398. 
sande,  ».,  message :  Y.  I,  220, 

n,  217,  218,  222,  266 :  eeaad : 

Y.n,  235;  sonde:  C.  n,  24; 

cf.  sond,  messenger. 
sande,  ».,  land :  Y.  lY,  108. 
•andeiie,  ».,  ambassadors:  Gh. 

I,  226. 
Mllgre,   If.,   song :   T.  m,  430. 

[OE.  sang,  ON.  sdngr.] 

sapyene,  ».,  wisdom :  0. 1, 175. 
■anle,  n.,  soul :  Y.  1, 237 ;  saiiU: 

T.  II,  49,  ni,  260;   sawlO: 

Y.  ni,  50;  eanlee:  T.  ni, 

283;  MWlys:  T.  in,  77. 
saunoe,  prep.^  without :  T.  ni, 

112. 
MTOur,  ».,  taste :  T.  lY,  98. 
■ainrerraye,«.,savoury,  ahighly 

seasoned  dish,  still  served  in 

England  as  the  last  course  of 

a  dinner :  Ch.  II,  204. 
sawes,  «.,  words :  Y.  1, 119,  n, 

190. 
■awle,  eawlys,  see  sanle. 
sawsed,  ppL^  seasoned :  T.  m, 

215. 
sawtere,  «.,  psalter :  C.  m,  170- 
■aynt,  v.,  show  off  (?) :  T.  lY, 

209. 
■Ohadu,  v.,  shadow,  surround : 

C.  I,  250. 
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Mbapp*,  If.,  shape,  foim:  C. 
I,  293. 

■ohMit,  see  flhtaAC*). 

flOhm,  ».,  scarcity  (?) :  C.  IV, 
107.  [OB.  seep,  basket  for 
measuring  grain,  hence  the 
amonnt  measured,  hence,  per- 
haps, anv  small  amount.] 

••(e),  n.,  throne,  seat :  Oh.  I,  5, 
18;  C.I,  241,  V,  145. 

Monrlye,  adv,,  surely :  Ch.  n, 
480,665.  Cf.s«kyr,Btok«r,&c. 

seemliiipe,  pr,  //.,  appearing: 
Ch.  n,  312. 

seeth,  see  «yth. 

■•M,  ».,  seat,  throne :  T.  I,  67, 
163;  m,  59.    Of.  m. 

Mk«,  adj\,  sick :  T.  IV,  485. 

seklrly,  see  Mksr. 

••kyr,  adv.,  surely:  C.  IT,  28, 
rV,  10;  Mky^:  C.  IV,  85; 
Mklrly:  Y.  n;63.  Cf.  ■•- 
ovrelye  and  giok«r. 

••loou^*),  adj\,  strange,  unu- 
sual :  Y.  n,  161,  in,  94,  IV, 
47,  53;  T.  n,  40.  [GE.  seld, 
rarely  +  cUd,  known.] 

sely,  a/^*  simple :  T.  IV,  10,  65; 
silly:   T.  if,  67.     Cf.  Mya 

e>E.  jS//^  =  blessed,  Ger.  selig, 
od.  Eng.  silly,] 
senteiui,    ».,    decisions:   C.  I, 

123. 
Mre,   adj.,   many,    several:    Y. 

Ill,  82;  T.I,  274. 
■••yd,  ppL,  seized,  fixed :  C.  JI, 

Mth^,  see  «yth. 

MynM,  ppL,  seen :  C.  m,  15; 

••yth,  n.,  argument,  reason : 
C.  I.  108. 

■liadyr,  v.,  shelter,  seek  shelter  (?) 
C.  V.  66. 

•hamnurtn^s, » .,  modesty,  bash- 
fulness:  C.I,  284. 

•hmnk,  ».,  leg:  T.  IV,  565. 

lliapo,  v.,  prepare,  make  ready 
for :  Ch.  Il,  IXX),  102 ;  lliapyil, 
ppL  :  C.  V,  17. 

Aiksrls,  If.,  shackles,  bonds: 
T?N,  72. 


^•lld(«),  v.,  disgrace :  Ch«  1, 188 ; 

A^yad :  T.  IV,  640 ;  AmU, 

ppl. :  Ch.  II,  248 ;  soh^llt :  C. 

11,88. 
harm,    injure :  Ch.  n,  261. 

[OE.  scendan\ 
Ami^,  n.,  splendor,  brightness : 

C.  V,  15. 
A^W^th,  v.,  appeareth :  Ch.  I, 

827;  A^wyglit:  C.  V,  25. 
A^wtn^,  adj\,  apparent:  Ch. 

I,  386. 
Attwyrht,  see  A«w^th. 
A«yiid,  see  A«iid^. 
•Illld^,v.,shield,  protect  :Ch.n,8. 
Aon^,  n.,  shoes :  T.  IV,  62. 
shr«w,  v.,  curse :  T.  Ill,  251, 

258,  276,  IV,  299. 
■hMW,  n.,  a  wicked,  or  malignant 

r3on,  generally  a  woman: 
IV,    151,    210,   221,   453; 

shMW^ :  Ch.  II,  66, 154,  248 ; 

shMWyi:  T.IV,  138. 
•hr^wd^,   adj\,  evil,   accursed: 

Ch.  II,  18.      [Ppl.  of  ilumr, 

q.  v.] 
•]irO|^,    n,,   shrubs,   thicket: 

T.  IV,  455.     [Gaelic  sgrogag,] 
■bylt,    If.,    device,    expedient : 

T.  IV,  285. 
shyld,  see  onttthyld. 
•loll,  such  :  T.  passim ;  cf.  llyko. 
■lokor,  adv.,  surely  :  Ch.  I,  312 ; 

■yokte:    Ch.    I,    326,    648; 

•yrk«r:  Ch.  I,  674;  stoker- 

ly«:    Ch.  I,   564,    628,    712; 

■yo^rly:    Ch.  II,  209.     See 

•••nr^lytt,  Mkyr. 
sith^ll,  adv.,  afterward :  Y.  I,  7. 
•kard,  ppl.,  frightened,  scared : 

T.  IV,  289,  m. 
•karthls,  n.,  fragments :  T.  HE, 

160.     [ON.  sAard  =:  a  breach.] 
•kawdo,  n.,  scold :  T.  IV,  596. 
•kayll,  ».,  a  bowl,  a  cup :  T.  Ill, 

249. 
Aolp,  If.,  a  blow:  T.  m,  424. 

[Gaelic  sgealp.] 
Aord^,  see  Aor^. 
•kOX«,   V,,  scour:  C.  m,  138; 

Aord^,  ppl.,  scoured :  T.  HE, 
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Skyll,  n.,  reasoning :  T.  HI,  199. 

[ON.  skilly  discernment.] 
fll»,  v.,  slay :  Y.  U,  69 ;  Slawe, 

ppL :  C.  V,  87.     [OE.  slagenA 
fllMi,  V,,   slay :  C.  V,  48.     [OE. 

slean,] 
flleyt,  If.,  trick,  device :   Ch.  I, 

621;  gljght:  T.  IV,  483. 
tHikm  see  «lyk«. 
fllokyil,  ppL,  slaked,  assuaged: 

tflysrht,  see  fll^yt. 

■lyk(e),  such :  Y.  1, 99,  H,  185, 
IV,  102;  T.  ni,  94;  iUko: 
Y,  passim.  See  lioh  and  swylo. 

■lythyi,  z/.,  slides :  T.  IV,  122. 

snok,  n.,  latch:  T.  IV,  306. 

snelle,  ad/.,  active,  spirited:  C. 
n,  141. 

SOgh,  ».,  sow :  T.  m,  274. 

somlmi(s),  adj.^  of  some  kind : 
yTiI,  137;  T.IV,  708. 

SOnd,  ff .,  messenger :  T.  IV,  202. 
Of.  MUUl*. 

sonde,  see  sande. 

SOTWe,  n.,  sorrow :  C.  passim, 
SOM,  n,,  sauce :  Ch.  11,  204. 
sotohell,  f>.,  bag :  Ch.  H,  133. 

[OF.  sackgi/.] 
SOthMi,  n.,  boiled,  or  seethed, 

meat :  T.  m,  224. 
SOthren,  adj.,  southern :  T.  IV, 

216. 
soueranly,  adv,,  especially :  Y. 

I,  155. 
sowde,  v.,  sounded :  T.  HI,  812. 
SOWll,  ».,  sauce,  relish :  T.  m, 

152.     [OF.  saulse,  Lat.  salsa.] 
MWSOd,  ppl.,  soaked,  pickled: 

Ch.  n,  121. 
soyne,  adv.,  soon :  T.  ni,  372, 

IV,  50,  478. 
•pad,    ppl.,     sped,    prospered: 

CTV,  58. 
spar,  v.,  close,  fasten:  T.  IV, 

327.     [OE.  *sparrjanA 
apart,  v.,  spare  it  (?) :  T.  HI,  271. 
apada,  ».,  promoteor  of  success: 

C.  IV,  310. 
apadly,  adv.,  quickly :  C.  V,  62. 
apaU(a),  v.,  to  write  down :  C.  V, 

53 ;  to  speak,  tell :  T.  m,  412. 


■palla,  n.,  speech :  C.  II,  221. 
apandynar,   n.,    ready  money: 

T.  IV,  173,  277. 
apUl,  v.,  injure,  destroy :  Y.  n, 

176;   apyU:    T.  I,  129,  200; 

apylbra:  T.IV,  540;  qnrlt: 

a^rra,  v.,  ask :  Y.111,82;  apyr: 

T.  n,  21. 
apr3rt,  «.,  spirit:  C.  11,  135. 
apuma,  v.,  kick,  stumble :  T.  IV, 

144. 
apyll,  apyllya,  apylt,  see  apUl. 
apyr,  see  aplrra. 
apytoa,  ad/.,  spiteful :  T.  IV,  57. 
stadda,  ppi.,  placed,  put :  Y.IV, 

88;  stadda:  Y.  111,22. 
aiad:  beset,  put  in  a  hard 

place :  Y.  H,  87 ;  T.  IV,  74. 
stalk,  v.,  walk  cautiously,  creep 

upon :  T.  IV,  48,  270,  347. 
atarkly,  adv.,  boldly:   C.  m. 

22. 
atama,  stama,  star :  C.  Y.  <&  T. 

passim, 

atate,  ».,  position,  condition: 
Ch.II,  589;  T.IV,  152. 

stad,  stadda,  see  atadda. 

atada,  ».,  place :  Y.  11, 16, 150; 
T.  n,  68,  IV,  470,  487,  620. 

staapa,  v.,  to  imbrue,  impreg- 
nate :  Ch.  n,  215. 

atama,  see  atama. 

ataryd,  ppl,,  stirred,  moved: 
C.II,  19;  atyrth  {pr,  ind.)i 
C.  IV,  96. 

staTan(e), ».,  an  utterance,  song, 
speech,  prophecy,  Ac.:  C.  V, 
7;  Y. 1, 15, 118,  II, 260 ;  T.  HI, 
409 ;  atavyn :  T.  n,  38,  IV, 
647.     [OE.  sUfn.] 

atott,  n.,  a  steer :  T.  IV,  518. 

atraaa,  n.,  straws :  Y.  n,  13. 

atrata,  n.,  strait,  difdcnlty:  T. 
IV,  311. 

atra3rtaly,  adv.,  rigorously,  se- 
verely :  Y.  n,  37. 

atrayta,  ».,  any  narrow  path 
or  way :  Ch.  fl,  671. 

atrayta,  adv.,  straightway:  C. 
iV,  158;  atrl«rht:  T.  IV,  434. 

atrl^ht,  see  atrayta. 
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fltroak*,  v.,  strack:  Ch.  11,817. 
0tlird^,  adv.^  fixedly,  steadily ; 

Y.  IV,  50. 
■tire,  ff.,  a  narrow  path :  Ch.  11, 

671. 
Stylle,  adv,,  forever:  C.I,  102; 

continuonsly :  C.III,  178, 180. 
•tyUy,  adv.,  qnietly :  T.  I,  824. 
s^rrth,  see  stsryd. 
SlilfiBrail,  ff .,  sovereign :  T.  IV, 

719 ;  siilllBrayne :  Y.  HI,  46. 
SUgett,  ff.,  subject :  Y.  Ill,  64. 
suppose,   v.,    suspect:    T.  IV, 

suspowse,  ».,  suspicion :  T.  IV, 

614. 
SWa,  tzdv,,  so :  Y.  pctssim, 
■wane,  ».,  fellow,  squire :  T.  IV, 

28;  ewayiie:  Y.IV,  128. 
■welt,  v.,  faint,  swoon :  T.  IV, 

62B.     [OE.  sweltan,  to   die  of 

heat.] 
■weme,  ».,  sorrow :  C.  I,  127. 
■wemyth,  v.,  grieves :  C.  IV,  97. 
■wevyn,  «.,  dream :  T.  IV,  884. 
■wllke,  such :  Y.  passim. 
■wyoh,  snch :  C.  passim. 
■wynke,  v.,  work :  T.  IV,  812; 

■wynkye :  T.  IV,  154. 
■ybbe,  adj.,  related :  Ch.n,  555. 
■yoer^,  see  sioker. 
■yn,  since :  0.  passim. 
i^t,  v.,  it  Is  proper :  C.  I,  113. 
■yth,    eytlieii,  since:  Ch.,  C, 

&  T.  passim,  also  eeeth,  eytlie, 

Ac.  [OE.  siddan,  ME.  sithen, 
become  by  contraction  both 
sith  and  since,] 

ta,  v.,  take,  betake:  Y.  I,  288, 
n,  65;  ta&e,  ppi.,  Y.  H,  259; 
T.  I,  172,  288,  IV,  820. 

tabomakyl,  ».,  receptacle  for 
theEncharist,  hence  ngurative- 
ly,  Maiy,  who  is  to  receive 
the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord:  cm,  188. 

taehe,  n.,  spot,  blemish,  hence 
characteristic,  habit:  Ch.  11, 
285. 

taleh,  ».,  tallow:  Ch.  11,86,88. 
[ON.  mg,  Ger.  talg.] 


tame,  v.,  open,broach :  Ch.n,  144. 
tamed,  ppl.,  subdned,  dilat- 
ed: Ch.  n,  78. 
tamed,^.<>M^.,  sang  softly : 

Ch.  n,  482. 
taae,  see  ta. 
tarl^oU,  n.,  bowl  for  tar:   Ch. 

n,  175. 
taAoyte,  ».,  box  for  tar,  carried 

bv    shepherds    for   anointing 

sheeps'  sores :  Ch.  11,  175. 
tarell^r^i   »•>  tanying:   Ch.  I, 

612 ;  tariand,  pr.  pi. :  T.  IV, 

110. 
tarland,  see  tarelnge. 
taet,  v.,  touch,  test  by  touching  : 

CIV,  224.      [OF.   taster,   Lat. 

taxare,  from  tangere,  to  tonch. 

Cf.  tangent,  tax,  task.] 
taylee,  adj.,  tailless :  Ch.  1, 282. 
taytfoll,    adj.,    lively,    active: 

Ch.  n,  11.    [ON.  teitr,  cheer- 
ful.] 
teale,  v.,  wheedle,  cajole:  Ch. 

n,  899.    [Scotch.] 
teene,  ».,  grief,  trouble,  harm: 

Ch.I,  530;  T.m,  20;  teyn: 

T.  IV,  718. 
tempte,    v.,   test,  try:    Ch.  I. 

548;  CIV,  261. 
tene,  v.,  trouble,  be  troubled : 

T.  IV,  686 ;  teyn :  T.  IV,  218. 
tenory,  «.,  tenor :  T.  IV,  186. 

[It.  tenore.] 
tent,   n.,  heed,  notice:  Ch.  11, 

198;   C  n,  49;   T.  IH,   884, 

406;  tentt:  Y.  I,  26. 
tenye,  «.,  tennis :  T.  IV,  786. 
teyn,  see  teene  and  tene. 
[la,  pron.  those :  Y.  11,  82. 
tliannee,  ».,  bellies  (i.  e.  children 

to  feed.) :  T.  IV,  891. 
thamye,  v.,  lacks,  needs :  T.  IV, 

191. 
the,  v.,  thrive,  prosper:  C  HI, 

7,  V,  82;  T.IV,  -fes. 
theder,  adv.,  thither :  T.  IV,  467, 

670;    thodyr:    C  IV,    156; 

thyder :  Ch.  I,  262. 
ther,  adv.,  when :  C.  IV,  184 ; 

where :  C  IV,  279 ;  Y.  IV,  87 ; 

that :  Y.  11,  69. 
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^•rgatiS,  adv,^  in  this  way :  Y. 

I,  48;  thuntM:  Y.  I,  212, 

n,  11,  m,  98. 
thertm,  adv,,  thereto :  T.  1, 241 ; 

thertyU:   Ch.  I,  200;  (we- 

tlU:  Y.n.  113. 
Hr,  pron.,  these :  Y.  I,  63. 
tho,  pron.^  them,  those :  Ch.  I, 

589;  C.n,  186,   in,  151;  T. 

n,  62.    Cf .  ^ 
iiOftdl,  conj.^  although  :    Y.  IV, 

101,  121. 
th«l«,  2^.,  permit,  allow :  T.  IV. 

306. 
thoner^flontt,  n.,  thunder-dart, 

lightning:   T.  Ill,  324.    [OE. 

dunor^  thunder +^ff,  dart.] 
thOO,  adv,,  then :  Ch.  1,  719. 
thoro,  thorow,  see  thuiwh. 
thrall,  adj.,  bound:  Ch.  i;  275. 
thrawe,  v.,  throw :  T.  m,  164. 
threpe,  v.,  comnlain  :  T.  IV,  168. 
throwe,  n.,  while,  space  of  time : 

Ch.  II,  20.    rOE.  thragh.] 
throwys,  ».,  throes,  agony:  C. 

IV,  130. 
thurgh,    adv.,   through:    Y.  I, 

192,  194,  226,  H,  61, 129,  HI, 

9,    61  ;    thoro  :    C.    I,    335  ; 

thorwo:  C.I,  205,  263,   H, 

219,    IV,    296,     V,    13,    45; 

thnrwo :  C.  V,  4 ;  thorow : 

T.  IV,  448. 
thnrsso,  ».,  spectre,  apparition : 

Ch.  n,  37.    [OE.  dyrs.] 
thnrwo,  see  umrgh. 
kiuigato,  see  ^org&tis. 
thwaag,    v.,    to  whip,   to  be 

whipped  :  T.  IV,  211. 
thydor,  see  thodor. 
tight,    ppL,    am    charged,    in- 
tend (?) :Ch.I,378,n,  235.  [OE. 

tihtan,  to  accuse,  charge.    Or 

perhaps  related  to  dight,  Ger. 

dichUn,  to  think,  intend.) 
tm(0),  prep,,  to :  Y.  n,  151, 184, 

264,  804,   IV,  71;  tyU:  T.I, 

101,  II,  62,  IV,  279,  &c. 
TUlo-thokors, «.,  tile-thatchers : 

Y.  ni,  heading, 
to,  conj\,  until :  T.  I,  6,  230,  280, 

IV,  108,  279,  280,  333,  468. 


tohroko,  v.,  break  through:  C. 

V,  66. 
todir,  adj.,  other :  Y.  H,  61. 
tokonlngo,  n,,  sign,   significa- 

tion:   Ch.  I,    441,    605,    <ftc.; 

tokonyng :  C.  <St  Y.  passim, 
tokyn  n,,  sign :  0.  I,  206,  n, 

102,  V,  61;   T.  in,  160,  IV, 

611,  696. 
tomo,  adj,,  empty :  T.  IV,  547. 
toomo,  n,,  leisure :  Ch.  I,  69. 
toryir,  v.,  fall  to  pieces :  Y.  11, 

tojrno,  «.,  tune :  T.  IV,  477. 
trano,    n,,   treason,    treacheiy: 

T.  I,  330.    [OF.  train,  ambush.] 
tro(O),  n.,  wood :  Ch.  I,  328 ;  the 

cross:  Ch.  H,  226;  C.  V,  35. 
troto,  v.,  confer :  T.  m,  203. 
trow(o),  v.,  beUeve :  C,  Y.,  T. 

passim, 
tnuiSOd,    ppL,     packed    in    a 

bundle:  Ch.  n,  529. 
tryo,  v.,  test:  CIV,  261. 
ti^O,  V,,  to  step,  go :  Y.  IT,  13. 
tuglnm,  n,,  pulling,  gnawing : 

tupp,  n,,  ram,  he-goat :  Ch.  I, 

^;  tappos:  Ch.  H,  11,  399. 
tnrtyl,   n,,   turtle-dove :   C.  I, 

311. 
twoy,  two :  C.  I,  64 ;  twoya : 

C.  1, 144, 181,  &C. ;  twoyaors, 

twains' :  C.  HI,  39. 
twymio,  V,,  part,  depart:  Ch. 

II,  536;  in  twynno,  apart: 

Ch.  n,  637. 
tydo,  n.,  time :  T.  I,  248,  HI, 

431,  IV,  77. 
tyko,    n,,    cur;    hence,    knave, 

scoundrel :  Ch.  II,  266. 
tyldos,    «.,    {lit:)    tents,    {fig.) 

shelter :  Ch.  n,  6.    [ON.  tjald, 

OE.  uld^ 
tyll,  see  tllL 

^IthO,  n,,  tithe :  T.  IV,  13. 
^mbrowryght,    n.,      timber- 

wright,  carpenter :  C.  IV,  6. 
tyn,    adj,,    tiny:    T.  Ill,   467; 

tyni:  T.IV,  724. 
tsrndo,  see  tsrno. 
tsr&i}  see  t3ni* 
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tyn«,  v.,  lose:  Y.  II,  58;   T.I, 
196,  m,  200:   tynd«,    lost: 
T.  in,  89. 
destroy :  T.  I,  16. 

t3nie, »., anger, vexation :  T.I,  26. 

tjfim,  adv ,  quickly :  T.  HI,  149, 
IV,  627;   tjrttor,  sooner:  T. 

III,  1B2. 

tSrtbftlldls,  n  ,  tidings :  Y.  H,  161, 

IV,  72 ;  tyflumff :  T.  IV,  199. 
tytlqrnff 9  see  fythan^llg. 
tyttor,  see  tyte. 

▼mshade,    v.,    shadow   round 

about :  T.  1,  128. 
vnliraoe,  v    unbrace,  undress: 

Ch.  II,  437. 
Tlioeyll,  «.,  misery :  T.  Ill,  8. 

187.    [See  oeyU.] 
imdryd,  hundred :  C.  I,  1. 
vnftrld,   <idj,.   pure,   undefiled: 

T.ni,371 ;  vn^lyd :  T.  m,866. 
▼Bgrath^,   adv.^    carelessly: 

wickedly :  T.  I,  341. 
imhappie,    adj,^     unfortunate, 

evil :  Ch.  H,  293. 
wikrade,  see  nnkynde. 
imlmowlMtt,  n.,  ignorance :  C. 

n,  130. 
imkynde,  adj.^  unnatural:  G.I, 

59;   nnkyndUe,   Ch.  I,  889; 

ukeiide :  C.  I,  67. 
▼Blykely,  adf,^  unsuitable :  T.  I, 

266. 
munyrhtftill,  adj'    impossible: 

T.  I,  141. 
▼nqurt,  v.,  harrass,  render  un- 
safe: T.  n,  72.     [ON.  *kv€rt, 

weU.] 
▼liryde,  adj\  enormous,  cruel: 

T.  in,  11. 
Qiuiouht,  adj\^  unexpected  :  Y. 

nntrn,  prep.,  to :  Y.  I,  81. 
nntrost,  «.,  unbelief :  C.  IV,  256. 
iinwelde,  adj\,  weak,  impotent : 

Y.II,  6,  ni,  74;  T.I,  171. 
nnyte,  «.,  unity :  C.  I,  185, 184, 

206. 
▼■•,   v.,   are  accustomed :  T.  I, 

228;  uidd:  T.I,  306. 
practice :  T.  I,  277. 


▼elany, «.,  unbecoming  conduct, 

wickedness:  C.  U,  103,  114; 

T.I,  224. 
▼•ngMibirlf    odf-1    revengeful : 

C.  I,  105,  n,  99. 
▼•nJaims, ».,  vengeance :  C.  Ill, 

162. 
▼tramrat,   adv.,   verily,  truly: 

Ch.1,  810,  689;  C.I,  264. 
▼•rey,   adj.,  true:   Ch.  I,  886, 

474,  702,  703;   vamy:  Y.I, 

219. 
▼•ryOM,   «.,  verjuice :   T.  HI, 

286. 
▼oydnes,  m.,  eB^ptyness :  C.  Ill, 

109. 

'W%,  adv.,  way,  away :  T.  I,  826. 
^mffi,  v.,  wave,  fluctuate :  Y.  I, 

54. 
W»ld(6),  v.,  would :  passim. 
waltmr,  v.,  fall,  tumble :  Ch.  H, 

257;  waltaryng :  T.  IV,  236. 

[OE.  wealtan,  to  rolL    Cf .  waltz, 

welter,  Ac.! 
waa,  adj.,   black,   evil:   Y.  11, 

164.     [OE.  wann,  dark,  lurid.] 
wane,  n.,  wagon:  T.  Ill,  62, 

IV,  29. 
wanes,  n.,  houses,  dwellings: 

Y.  n,  128. 
war,   adj.,  worse:    T.  IV,   247 

(IV,  831  ?). 
warloo,    n.,    traitor,    monster: 

T.  IV,  640 ;  warlo :  T.  IV,  712. 

[OE.  wetrloga,  a  truce  breakerj 
warre,  v.,  beware:  Ch.  II,  247, 

257.  [OE.  warian,  be  on  g^ard.] 
warry»onn,«.,  reward,  guerdon : 

Ch.  I,  285.     [OF.  gitarison:\ 
wary,    v.,    curse:    T.   IV,   19; 

Vf%Xjt,ppl.:  T.  IV,  712.  [OE. 

wergian.] 
wast(e),  adj.,  vain,  idle :  Y.  I,  53, 

196;  T.l,  332. 
Wate,     v.,    know:     Y.  passim-, 

watte :  Y.  IV,  119.    pjorthem 

form    of   wot,  1st.  &  3rd.  sing. 

pr.  indie,  of  wit.  q.  v.] 
waxes,  v.,  grows:  Y.  Ill,  41; 

waxen,  ppi. :  Y.  11,  95. 
wayle,  see  weale. 
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rajte,   v.,  know;   T.  IV,   75, 

226.    See  wate. 
wealtt,  n.liappiness,  well-being : 

Ch.  1, 176,  393 ;  wayto :  Ch.  I, 

103. 
wedddrs,  see  w«d«ni. 
wade,   /t.,  gannents,  clothing: 

Y.  n,  302,  ni,  67 ;  T.  IV,  781 ; 

kence^   appearance:   T.  I,   30; 

(fig.)  man's  body:   C.  I,  178: 

weedAS :  Cb.  II,  507. 
weders,  «.,  wethers :  T.  IV,  57 ; 

wedders:    Oh.   U,   4,   200; 

wedir:  T.  IV,  451. 
wedir,  see  weders. 
wedmen,  n.^  husbands :  T.  IV, 

65. 
wedyr,  whether :  C.  11,  145. 
weedes,  see  w«d«. 
we#B«d,  v.,  see  wrae. 
weete,  v.,  wet :  Ch.  II,  143. 
weete,  v.,  wit,  know :  Ch.  U, 

74;  wete,  C.  I,  160,  HI,  156. 
weft «.,  woven  stuff :  T.  IV,  587. 
welaway,  mterj,^  alas !,  woe ! : 

C.  n,  57,  78;  weleaway ;  C. 

IV,  253.    [0±3.  wa  la  wa,  woe, 

lo,  woe!] 
weldand,  adj\^  mighty,  power- 
ful: Y.ni,  1,  45;  T.I,  143. 
welde,   v.,  rule,  have   power: 

Y.  IV,   105.     [Cf.  weldand 

which  is  pr.  pi.  of  this  verb.] 
wellkre,   adf.^  very  fair,  very 

pleasant :  T.  IV,  716. 
wellys,  ».,  springs :  C.  I,  25. 
welner,  adv.^  well  nigh ;  T.  IV, 

387. 
wem,  «.,  spot,  plemish :  T.  I,  37. 
wemmoiuye,  adv..  spotlessly: 

Ch.  I,  629^  ^  ^ 

wend,  see  wene. 
wend(e),t/.,go  :pMMm;  weynd(e) : 

T.  I,  53,  76,  150  Ac. 
wendsrnff,   ».,   thought,   plan: 

Y.  II,  71.    Cf.  wene. 
wene,  v.,  think:  Y.  II,  214;  T. 

nr,  215 ;  weyn(e) :  T.  HI,  215, 

IV,  129,  695,  712;  weened: 

Ch.  n,  374 ;  wend :  Ch.  1, 701, 

n,   222;    Y.  n,   3;    T.  I,  5; 

wenyd :  T.  I,  275. 


wenyand,  pr.  pl.^  waning:  T. 

IV,  406. 
wenyd,  see  wene. 

wepyn,  ».,  weapons:  T.  IV, 
615. 

were,  ».,  penalty:  Ch.  I,  189; 
tax:  Ch.1,393;  imperfection: 
Ch.  I,  469,  500  (?),  569 ;  doubt : 
Y.  IV,  3.  [OE.  wer,  man,  then 
money,  payed  by  the  murderer 
to  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
man.  The  examples  in  our 
plays  show  the  later  develop- 
ment of  meaning.] 

wete,  see  weete. 

wez,  v.,  waxed,  increased:  T. 
I,  230. 

weye,  adj\  weary :  C.  IV,  59. 

weyl(l),  adv.,  well :  C.  IV,  43, 
V;84;  T.m,  1,  269  4c. 

weyll,  ff.,  weal,  happiness :  T. 
IV,  125. 

weynd(e),  see  wend. 

Wlieder,^r^«.,  which :  T.  Ill,  70; 
whethlr:  Y.  U,  53. 

whefhir,  see  Wheder. 

whewted,  v.,  sang :  Ch.  n,  422. 
[Onomatopoeticl 

Whlk,  adj.,  quick,  living :  T.  IV, 
548. 

Whonde,  v.,  hide,  conceal:  C. 
ir,  211. 

Wliore,  adv.,  where :  T.  IV,  402. 

Whore,  adj.,  hoar :  Ch.  II,  497. 

whsrght,  see  wl^ht. 

Wlijrr,  interj.,  an  order  to  the 
sheep :  T.  UI,  117. 

whyt,  see  wl^ht. 

Whyte,  v.,  requite:  T.  IV,  294. 

Wl^ht, »., person,  manor  woman : 
passim  \  Wliyght:  C.  Ill,  62, 
IV,  267. 

wilaom,  adj.,  wilful,  obstinate : 
Y.  I,  127. 

Wlsse,  v.,  guide,  direct:  Y.  I, 
196,  U,  231,  ni,  29. 

show:  Y.  n,  239,  m,  28; 
wysse :  C.  IV,  309. 

wist,  Wyst,  v.,  know :  passim. 
[Spurious  word,  improperly 
used  for  pret.  of  awWJ 

Witt,  Wytt,  v.,  know :  passim. 
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Witt,  wytt,  ».,  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, mind :  Ch.  I,  349 ;  Y.  I, 

105;  T.in,88,148,146;wyt- 

ty«:  T.in,  171,  173. 
wltterlye,  adv,^  surely :  Ch.  I, 

360,  578,  617,  664. 
witty,  <^j"i  wise :  Y.  IV,  18. 
WOd,  «.,  world  (?) :  T.  IV,  650. 
wold,  «.,  power :  T.  I,  145. 
won,   v.,  dwell,  live:  T.  I,  5, 

337;    wonya:    C.  V,    105; 

woiiyarht :  C.  V,  9 ;  wonno : 

T.  I,  67,  166,  III,  60. 
wond,  v.,  expected,  believed :  C. 

I,  307. 
wondor,  adj\y  wonderful:  T.  1, 

216,  m,  143;  wondyr:  C.V, 

78;  wonndyr:   C.  IV,   100; 

wondow:  Ch.  I,  419.  H,  162, 

397. 
fl<ft'.,  wonderfully :  T.  111,306. 
Wono,    «.,    place:    Y.  m,    7; 

wonys  (plur,) :  T.  IV,  526. 
woni^,  n.,  cheeks :  Y.  11,  41. 
wonno,  see  won. 
wonyght,  see  won. 
wonyn,  see  won. 
wood,  adj'    mad,  crazy :  T.  Ill, 

134,  IV,  373. 
wortho,  v.,  to  become :  Y.  n,  97. 
wot,  woto,  wott,  WOttO,  v., 

know :  passim,     {rst.   sing,  pr, 

ind.  of  wit^ 
wonld,    ».,    an   open  tract  of 

country:    Ch.  II,    286,    294; 

wonldos :  Ch.  n,  1. 
wonndyr,  see  wondor. 
wras^ors,  n.,wrangler8 :  T.III,58. 
wranflTwyidy,  o^ft/.,  wrongfully : 

T.  I,  22,  364. 
wroakingo,  ».,  recking :  Ch.  II, 

374. 


wroyos,  v.,  betrays :  Y.  n,  165. 
wrokyn,  ///.,  avenged :  T.  IV, 

614. 
wryora,  ».,  twisters,  perverters : 

T?:m,  58. 

wysli,  w.,  show :  T.  I,  124.   See 
WlflOO. 

wysM,  wyst,  wyt,  &c.,  see 

WlMO,  wist,  <&C. 
wyto,  v.,  credit,  believe :  C.  II, 

wyto,  adj\^  white :  C.  IV,  304, 
wytho,  see  wight. 

^a,  zha,  yea,  indeed :  C.  <St  Y. 

^afl;  see  goiro. 

yaro,  adj,^  ready,  prepared;  T. 

IV,  704. 
yodo,  see  yodo. 
yold(o),  v.,  yield,  grant :  Ch.  n, 

681;    T.  II,   29;   zold(0) :    C. 

m,  155,  IV.  85.^ 
yolp,    v.,   boast,  brag:    T.  in, 

422.     [OE.  gilpan.\ 
yongo,  adj,,  young :  Y.  I,  38, 

215 ;  ZOngO  :  C.  <St  Y.  passim ; 

zing:''Y.m,96;ying:T.I, 

242,  340. 
jor,  «.,  year :  C.  Ill,  170, 171,  Ac. 
yordyii,  n.,  staves,  wands :  T.  I, 

248. 
zovo,  v.,  give :   C.  H,   77,    V, 
°  146;  zaif:  C.  I,  167;    ZOTO : 

C.  IV,  268. 
5f,  gifr,  if:  C.  &  Y. 
ying,  ging,  see  yongo. 
zovo,  see  zoyo. 
yodo,  ».,  went :  T.  IV,  183,  503, 

506;  yodo:  T.  IV,  367.    [OE. 

eode\ 
yoo,  «.,  ewe :  Ch.  11,  30. 
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^  Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTORY, 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  set  forth  the  re- 
sources possessed  by  Old  English  for  the  expression 
of  concessive  relations,  grouping  the  material  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  what  are  the  main  types  of  idiom 
employed,  and  their  history  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced. 
The  search  for  origins,  it  is  true,  must  in  the  case 
of  many  Old  English  idioms  be  disappointing,  for 
however  the  language  may  have  gained  in  firmness 
and  compactness  under  the  influence  of  Latin,  the 
earliest  prose  we  have  shows  most  of  the  essential 
constructions  of  the  language  already  present  What 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  have  to  do  rather  with 
the  native  character  of  a  large  number  of  concessive 
constructions,  the  influence  of  Latin  upon  others,  and 
the  antiquity  of  many  locutions  still  in  daily  use.  It 
is  my  hope  also  that  part  of  the  material  included 
may  illustrate  some  of  the  psychological  processes 
involved  in  speech.  My  aim  has  not  been,  however, 
to  enter  the  field  of  the  psychologist,  but  to  give  an 
account  as  accurate  as  possible  of  facts  which  may 
prove  to  have  psychological  significance. 

The  concessive  relation  is  usually  understood  as  a 
specialized  form  of  the  conditional  relation,  or  at  least 
as  most  nearly  akin  to  it.  In  each  form  of  sentence 
the  main  proposition  is  thought  of  as  conditioned  by 
the  subordinate.  Typically,  the  conditional  sentence 
contains  a  hypothesis  and  a  conclusion  contingent 
upon  the  truth  of  that  hypothesis;  the  concessive 
sentence    contains    a  hypothesis,    or   a  fact,    and  a 
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2  Chapter  I 

conclusion  independent  thereof.  The  concessive  sen- 
tence may  be  represented  by  the  formula,  linguistically 
though  not  mathematically  true,  a-b^^aj  in  which  b 
has  a  positive  value.  It  is  evident  that  this  relation, 
like  the  conditional,  has  affinities  with  that  of  cause. 
The  concession — the  notion  subtracted,  as  it  were,  from 
the  main  proposition — may  often  be  looked  upon  as  a 
blocked  or  inoperative  cause  or  reason.  The  view, 
the  reason,  the  circumstance  is  admitted,  but  the 
opposite  of  its  natural  consequence  is  asserted. 

The  close  relation  between  the  concessive  and  the 
conditional  idea  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with 
which  conditional  particles  are  adapted  to  concessive 
use.  The  Greek  el  xoi  and  Idtv  xoe(,  the  Latin  «M, 
etiamsi,  the  Gothic  pauhjabai^  and  the  German  obwohl^ 
obsehan  are  familiar  examples.  In  Modem  English,  if 
and  even  if  are  largely  in  use  as  concessive  conjunc- 
tions. The  likeness  of  causal  and  concessive  ideas  is 
especially  seen  in  negative  sentences.  When  a  neg- 
ative assertion  or  command  is  expressed,  with  a 
reason  tending  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  decide  whether  the  minor  clause  is 
causal  or  concessive. 

Old  English,  like  other  languages,  reflects  in  its 
idioms  the  close  relationship  between  the  notions  of 
concession,  condition,  and  cause.  Conditional  par- 
ticles, it  is  true,  are  less  frequently  employed  to  denote 
concession  than  in  modem  English.  The  kinship 
of  the  two  ideas  is  shown  rather  by  mixture  of  con- 
structions. We  find  the  concessive  clause,  for  instance, 
slipping  into  what  is  logically  a  condition^:  iEH. 
1.  394.  6  peah  hwa  forlsete  micele  aehta,  and  neforUet 

^  YoT  explanation  of  abbreviated  titles  see  the  list  of  texts  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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9a  gitmnge,  ne  forlaet  he  ealle  8ing.  Similarly  the 
conditional  clause  may  slip  into  the  concessive,  as  in 
the  'inadvertent  concessive  conditions'  to  be  cited 
in  Chapter  VI.  The  similarity  of  causal  and  con- 
cessive constructions  is  more  marked  in  Old  English. 
Exceptionally  we  find  concessive  clauses  approaching 
caussd  meaning,  as  in  this  passage:  iEH.  2.  216.  24 
Gif  hwam  seo  lar  oflicige,  ne  jrrsige  he  nateshwon 
wi8  us,  feah  9e  we  Oodes  bebodu  mtmnum  geapenian* 
More  frequently  we  find  mingling  of  the  constructions. 
The  two  may  be  used  side  by  side  with  only  a  slight 
change  of  emphasis :  Bo.  69.  6  ff.  HwaeSer  pu  beo 
a  py  fsegerra  far  ofres  mannes  ftegere  ?  [cause]  Bi8 
men  ful  lytle  py  bet  p$ah  he  godne  feeder  hcebbe  [con- 
cession], gif  he  self  to  nauhte  ne  mseg.  The  same 
slight  shift  in  emphasis  may  lead  to  an  even  closer 
combination,  as  in  the  following:  CP.  261.  22 ff.  Hwa 
sceal  Sonne,  8ara  de  hal  &  good  andgiet  haebbe, 
Gode  undoncfuU  beon,  for9cem,  9eah  he  hine  far  his 
synnum  suinge  .  • .  ?  (Latin  original :  Aut  quis  sana 
intelligentia  de  percuseiane  ma  ingratus  existat ...?): 
iEH.  1.  262.  14  f.  Oetimige  tM  tela  an  lichaman,  getimige 
iM  untela,  symle  we  sceolon  pees  Gode  Sancian.  It 
may  be  added  that  comparative  adjective  and  ad- 
verbial phrases,  such  as  those  in  the  passage  Bo.  69.  6 
just  quoted,  are  in  frequent  use  in  Old  English  as 
correlatives  of  causal,  conditional,  and  concessive 
clauses. 

Analyzing  the  concessive  relation  more  closely,  we 
find  that  the  three  categories  of  assumed  fact,  hypoth- 
esis of  possibility,  and  hypothesis  contrary  to  fact, 
commonly  applied  to  conditions,  may  be  applied  to 
concessions.  The  broader  division  between  fact  and 
hypothesis  is,  however,  much  more  readily  grasped 
and  more  fundamental. 

b2 
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4  Chapter  I 

Another  point  of  view  from  which  concessive  sen- 
tences may  be  studied  is  that  of  the  types  of  ex- 
pression found  among  them.  The  relation  formulated 
as  a-h  =  a  may,  of  course,  be  expressed  by  a  phrase 
as  well  as  by  a  clause;  there  are,  indeed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Modem  English  for  all,  instances  of  one 
connective  serving  for  either  phrase  or  clause.  A  more 
fruitful  division  is  that  according  to  the  speaker's 
approach  to  the  sentence.  All  concessions,  thus 
classified,  fall  into  three  groups:  the  simple,  the  dis- 
junctive, and  the  indefinite.  The  simple  concession 
contains  a  fact  or  notion  in  spite  of  which  the  main 
proposition  stands.  The  disjunctive  or  alternative 
concession  introduces  mutually  exclusive  possibilities, 
in  spite  of  either  of  which  the  proposition  is  main- 
tained. But  this  is  often  only  a  more  emphatic  sub- 
stitute for  the  former  method.  'Whether  I  come  or 
not' — though  it  may  be  logically  analyzed  into  'if 
I  come,  or  though  I  do  not  come' — is  often  simply 
equivalent  to  '  though  I  do  not  come.'  The  indefinite 
concession  generalizes  the  situation:  the  main  pro- 
position is  asserted  in  spite  of  any  possibility — no 
mcttter  what  the  case  may  be. 

Finally,  the  concessive  form  is  often  employed 
where  the  relation  between  parts  of  the  sentence  is 
less  strict  than  in  the  typical  case,  as  in  the  state- 
ment, 'He  is  an  ingenious  lad,  though  his  brother 
is  more  ingenious.'  There  is  no  real  conflict  of  ideas 
here;  the  second  clause  enters  as  an  afterthought, 
which  has  not  sufficient  importance  to  be  given  a 
new  sentence. 

In  the  following  chapters  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
in  what  forms  all  these  types  of  concessive  sentence 
are  to  be  found  in  Old  English.  Where  reference 
to  Modern  English  or  to  other  languages  may  throw 
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light  upon  Old  English  idiom,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
include  what  is  of  value. 

In  the  more  important  translated  works,  I  have  found 
almost  constant  reference  to  the  original  essential  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  material.  In  the  case  of  so 
variable  and  sometimes  elusive  a  relation  as  that  of 
concession,  such  reference  is  indispensable  if  any 
valid  comparisons  are  to  be  made.  This  comparative 
study  enables  one  to  distinguish  two  streams  of 
influence:  the  tendencies  of  the  native  idiom,  and 
the  modes  of  expression  copied  from  Latin,  or  given 
special  importance  by  their  use  in  translation.  Cita- 
tions from  Latin,  it  is  true,  have  always  to  be  inter- 
preted with  care.  There  is  always  the  chance  that  the 
Latin  manuscript  before  the  translator  was  different 
in  some  small  but  significant  detail  from  the  text  we 
possess.^  Much  Old  English  translation,  moreover,  is 
to  be  described  as  free  paraphrase.  Even  with  these 
reservations,  nevertheless,  Latin  originals  must  fre- 
quently be  taken  into  account. 

It  has  not  seemed  feasible  to  put  a  large  part  of 
the  material  into  statistical  form.  On  the  one  hand, 
constructions  which  occur  very  rarely,  such  as  the 
concessive  use  of  the  preposition  butan,  must  be 
treated  exhaustively  in  the  body  of  the  thesis.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  constructions  which  occur  in 
great  number,  such  as  the  concessive  period  with  ac 
or  and  9eah  as  connective,  shade  off  so  variously  into 
mere  antithesis  or  some  kindred  notion,  and  offer  so 
much  room  for  arbitrary  and  personal  judgment,  that 
enumeration  would  be  futile.  I  have  indicated  in 
treating  separate  constructions,  however,  whether  they 

^  See,  for  example,  Bright's  Introduction  to  John,  pp.  xxvi  ff ., 
for  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  text  used  by  the  translators  of 
the  Gospels. 
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6  Chapter  I 

are  rarely  or  frequently  to  be  found.  Constructions 
for  which  statistics  seemed  of  value  have  been  in- 
dexed. 

LIST  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  PROSE  TEXTS 
EXAMINED. 

It  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  this  study  that  all 
important  Old  English  prose  texts  available  be  taken 
into  account  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  have  there- 
fore included  in  my  list  of  texts  those  which  proved 
to  contain  no  concessive  constructions. 

In  citing  from  editions  which  present  parallel  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  work,  I  have  in  each  case  quoted 
from  the  preferred  manuscript.  If  reference  to  another 
has  become  necessary,  I  have  named  the  manuscript 
cited.  It  has  seemed  expedient  also,  while  copying 
the  texts  faithfully  in  other  particulars,  to  repunctuate 
many  passages,  in  order  to  indicate  the  interpretation 
given  them.  Citations  are  by  page  and  line,  following 
the  system  of  line-numbering  found  in  the  edition 
used,  if  there  be  any.  Biblical  passages,  however, 
are  of  course  cited  by  chapter  and  verse,  and  the 
Apothegms  by  number.  References  are  to  the  line 
in  which  the  word  or  construction  under  consideration 
appears. 

In  the  list  of  texts,  Bihliotheh  stands  for  Grein*s 
Bihliothek  der  AS.  Prosa. 

Adm.  . . .  =  Basil's  Admonitio.    See  Hex.  below. 

iE.  Asm.  =  iElfric*s  Writings  in  AS.  Homilien  und  Heiligen- 

leben,  ed.  Assmann.  Kassel,  1889.  (Bibliothek  8.) 
MYL  . . .  =  Homilies  of  iElfriec,  ed.  Thorpe.  2  vols.  London* 

1844—46. 
M,  Th.  .  =  iElMc's  Writings  contained  in  Ancient  Laws  and 

Institutes  of  England,  ed.  Thorpe.   London,  1840. 

Folio. 
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Apoth. . .  =  Apothegms  in  Kemble's  Salomon  and  Saturn. 

See  Sat  below. 
Ap.  T. . .  =  Die  AE.  Bearbeitung  der  Erzflhlmig  von  Apollo- 

nius  von  Tyrus,  ed.  Zupitza.    Archiv  97. 17—84. 

The  Latin  original  in:  Mflrkisch,  Die  AE.  Be- 
arbeitung der  ErzMhlung  von  Apollonius  von 

Tyrus.  Grammatik  und  LateinischerTezt  Ber- 
lin, 1889.    (Palaestra  6.) 
BH. =  The  OE.  Version  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History, 

ed.  Miller.    2  vols.    London,  1890-98.    (EETS. 

96,  96,  etc.)    Text  in  VoL  1. 

The  Latin  original  in:  Bedae  Historia  Ecclesias- 

tica  Grentis  Anglorum,  etc,  ed.  Plummer.   2  vols. 

Oxford,  1896. 
Bl.  H.  . .  =  The  Blickling  Homilies  of  the  Tenth  Century, 

ed.  Morris.    London,  1880.    (EETS.  68,  68,  78.) 
Bo =  King  Alfred's  Version  of  Boethius  De  Consola- 

tione  Philosophiae,  ed.  Sedgefield.    Oxford,  1899. 

The  Latin  original  in:  Boetius  De  Cons.  Philos., 

ed.  Peiper.    Leipzig,  1871. 
BO =  Das  Benediktiner-Offizium,  ein  AE.  Brevier,  ed. 

Feiler.     Heidelberg,  1901.     (Anglistische  For- 

schungen  4.) 

Includes  the  Latin  original. 
BR.  . . . .  =  Die  AS.  Prosabearbeitungen  der  Benedictiner- 

regel,ed.Schrter.   Kassel,  1886.    (Bibliothek  2.) 

For  versions  of  the  Latin  text,  see  IG.  and 

WV.  below. 
Byr. . . . .  =  AS.  Excerpte  aus  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  oder 

Enchiridion,  ed.  Kluge.    Anglia  8.  298-887. 
Cart  . . .  =  Cartularium   Saxonicum,    ed.   Birch.     8    vols. 

London,  1886-98. 
Chad  . . .  =  Ein  AE.  Leben  des  Heiligen  Chad,  ed.  Napier. 

AngUa  10.  131-166. 
Chron. . .  =  Two  ofthe  Saxon  ChroniclesParallel,ed.Earle  and 

Plummer.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1892-99.  Textin Vol.1. 
Cod.  Dip.  =  Codex  Diplomaticus  iEvi  Saxonid,  ed.  Kemble. 

6  vols.    London,  1889-48. 
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Coll.   . . .  =  Colloquium  iElfrici,  ed.Wtilcker.    London,  1884, 

(Wright's  Vocabularies,  2d  ed.,    1.  88-103.) 
Craw.  . .  =  Crawford    Collection    of  Early    Charters    and 

Documents  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,   ed. 

Napier  and  Stevenson.     Oxford,  1896.    (Anec- 

dota  Oxoniensia,  Med.  and  Mod.  Ser.  7.) 
CP =  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's 

Pastoral  Care,  ed.  Sweet.   London,  1871.   (EETS. 

45,  60.) 

The  Latin  origin  in :  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina  77. 
De  Abus.  =  De  Octo  Uitiis  et  de  Duodedm  Abusiuis  Gradus, 

ed.  Morris.    London,  1868.    (OE.  HomiUes,  First 

Series,  pp.  296-804.) 
DeTemp.  =  iEUric's  Translation  of  Bede  De  Temporibus, 

ed.  Wright    London,  1841.    (Popular  Treatises 

on  Science,  pp.  1-19.) 
Dent  . . .  =  iElfric's  Translation  of  Deuteronomy,  ed.  Grein. 

Kassel  and  G()ttingen,   1872.     (Bibliothek   1.) 
De  Vet. .  =  iEifric's  Prefaces  to  his  Biblical  Translations. 

Pref.  (Bibliothek  1.) 

Dial =:  Bischofs  Wserferth  von  Worcester  t}bersetzung 

der  Dialoge  Gregors  des  Grossen,  ed.  Hecht. 

Leipzig,  1900.    (Bibliothek  6.) 

The  Latin  original  in:  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina 

66  and  77. 
Dip.  Ang.  =  Diplomatarium   Anglicum    i£vi   Saxonid,    ed. 

Thorpe.    London,  1866. 
Eluc.  . . .  =  A  Fragment  of  an  OE.  Elucidarium,  ed.  FOrster. 

Oxford,  1901.     (An  English  Miscellany,  pp.  90 

-92.) 
Epis.  . . .  =  Epistola  Alexandri  ad  Aristotelem,  ed.  Basker- 

vill.    Anglia  4.  189-167. 
Exod. . . .  =  iGlfric's  Translation  of  Exodus.    (Bibliothek  1.) 
Gen.  . . .  =  iEUric's  Translation  of  Genesis.   (Bibliothek  1.) 
Gen.  b.  .  =  Cambridge  Fragment  of  Genesis,   in  Biblical 

Quotations  in  Old  English  Prose  Writers,  Second 

Series  (pp.  806-817),  ed.  Cook.    New  York  and 

London,  1903. 
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Gram.  . .  =  JEiinc^s  Grammatik,  ed.  Zupitza.    Berlin*  1880. 

(Sammlung  Englischer  Denkmftler  1.) 
Guth =  Das  AS.  Prosa-Leben  des  HI.  Guthlac,  ed.  Gonser. 

Heidelberg,  1909.  (Angli8tischeForschungen27.} 

The  Latin  original  is  included. 

Herb =  Herbarium  (Leechdoms  1.)     See  Lchd.  below. 

Hex =  The  AS.  Version  of  the  Hexameron  of  St  Basil, 

and  the  AS.  Remains  of  St  Basil's  Admonitio 

ad  Filium  Spiritualem,  ed.  Norman.  London,  1849. 
HL =  The  Non-iElfridan  Writings  in  Assmann's  AS. 

Homilien  imd  Heiligenleben.  See  JE.  Asm.  above. 
IG =  The  Rule  of  S.  Benet,    Latin   and  AS.  Inter- 
linear Version,  ed.  Logeman.     London,   1888. 

(EETS.  90.) 
Inst =  The  Non-iElfridan  Writings  in  Thorpe's  Ancient 

Laws  and  Institutes  of  England.     See  JE,  Th. 

above. 
Int  Sig. .  =  iElfric's    Version    of    Alcuini    Interrogationes 

Sigeuulfi  in  Genesin,  ed.  Mac  Lean.    Anglia  6. 

426-473 ;  7.  1-69.    Text  in  Vol.  7. 

Job =  iElfric's  Translation  of  Job.  (Bibliothek  1.) 

John   . . .  =  The  Gk)spel   of  St  John  in  West-Saxon,   ed. 

Bright    Boston  and  London,  1904. 

Jos =  iElfric's  Translation  of  Joshua.     (Bibliothek  1.) 

Jud =  iElfric's  Translation  of  Judges.    (Bibliothek  1.) 

L =  The  Gospel   of  St  Luke  in  West-Saxon,   ed. 

Bright    Boston  and  London,  1906. 
Lacn. . . .  =  Lacnunga,    ed.    Leonhardi.      Hamburg,    1906. 

(Bibliothek  6.) 
LaecB. . .  =  Laeceboc,    ed.    LeonhardL      Hamburg,    1906. 

(Bibliothek  6.) 
Laws  . . .  =  Die  Gresetze  der  Angelsachsen,  ed.  Liebermann. 

2  vols.    Halle,  1908-06.    Text  m  Vol.  1. 
LbV.  . . .  =  Liber  Vitae;  Register  and  Martyrology  of  New 

Minster  and  Hyde  Abbey,  ed.  Birch.     London 

and  Winchester,  1892. 
Lchd =  Leechdoms,  Wortcunning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early 

England,  ed.  Cockayne.  8  vols.  London,  1864-66. 
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Leo£  . . .  =  Uisio  Leofrici,  ed.  Napier.  Philological  Society's 
Transactions,  1908,  pp.  180-188. 

Lev =  idfric's  Translation  of  Leviticus.   (Bibliothek  1.) 

LS =  iElfric's  Lives  of  Saints,   ed.  Skeat     2  vols. 

London,  1881-1900.     (EETS.  76,  82,  94,  114.) 

M. =  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  in  West-Saxon, 

ed.  Bright.    Boston  and  London,  1904. 

Mart  . . .  =  An  OE.  Mart3rrology,  ed.  Herzfeld  London, 
1900.    (EETS.  116.) 

Mk. =  The  Gospel  of  St  Mark  in  West-Saxon,  ed. 

Bright    Boston  and  London,  1906. 

Neot  . . .  =  Ein  AS.  Leben  des  Neot,  ed  Wfllcker.  Anglia  8. 
102-114. 

Nic  . . . .  =  The  OE.  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
ed.  Hulme.  Publications  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  18.  457-642. 

Num.  . . .  =  iElfric's  Translation  of  Numbers.  (Bibliothek  1.) 

O =  King  iElfred's   Orosius,   OE.  Text   and  Latin 

Original,  ed.  Sweet    London,  1888.   (EETS.  79.) 

OET =  The  Oldest  English  Texts,  ed.  Sweet    London, 

1886.    (EETS.  83.) 

PPs =  The  West-Saxon  Psalms,  being  the  Prose  Portion 

...  of  the  ...  Paris  Psalter,  ed.  Bright  and 
Ramsay.    Boston  and  London,  1907. 

Quot . . .  =  Supplement  to  iGlfric's  Homilies  in  Biblical 
Quotations  in  Old  English  Prose  Writers,  Sec- 
ond Series  (pp.  186-179),  ed.  Cook.  New  York 
and  London,  1908. 

Rood  . . .  =  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  ed.  Morris.  London, 
1871.    (EETS.  46.) 

RT. =  History  of  the  Holy  Rood-Tree,    ed.  Napier. 

London,  1894.    (EETS.  103.) 

Sat =  Prose  Dialogues  in  The  Dialogue  of  Salomon 

and  Satumus,  ed.  Kemble.    London,  1848. 

S.  Mar.  .  =  Der  Spfttangels&chsischeSermo  inPestisSanctae 
Mariae  Virginis,  ed.  Vance.    Darmstadt,  1894. 

SoL  . . . .  =  King  Alfred's  OE.  Version  of  St  Augustine's 
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Soliloquies,  ed.  Hargrove.     New  York,   1902. 

(Yale  Studies  in  English  18.) 

Includes  the  Latin  original. 
Sun. . . . .  =  An  OE.  Homily  on  the  Observance  of  Sunday, 

ed.  Napier.     Oxford,  1901.     (An  English  Mis- 

cellaiiy,  pp.  857-862.) 
Wulf. . . .  =  Wul&tan's  Homilies,  ed.  Napier.    Berlin,  1888. 

(Sammlung  Englischer  Denkmftler  4.) 
WV.  . . .  =  IMe  Winteney -Version  der  Regula  S.  Benedicti, 

Lateinisch  und  Englisch,   ed.  SchrOer.     Halle, 

1888. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  following  texts: 

A.  Old  English  Poetry. 

Beowulf,  ed.  Wyatt    Cambridge,  1901. 
Andreas,  ed.  Knipp.    Boston,  etc,  1906. 
Genesis,  ed.*  Grein,  Wtilcker  (Bibliothek  der  AS.  Poesie. 
Kassel,  1888-98.) 

B.  Middle  and  Modem  E^lish. 

AV.  =  The  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible. 
F.CJP.V.  =  Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse,  ed. 

Pollard.    New  York,  n.  d.  (English  Gamer.) 
HaL  Meid.  =  Hali  Meidenhad,  an  Alliterative  Homily 

of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  ed.  Cockayne.    London, 

1866.    (EETS.  18.) 
RV.  =  The  Revised  Version  of  the  English  Bible. 

C.  Gothic 

Die  Gk)t]sche  Bibel  des  Vulfila,  etc.,  ed.  Bernhardt 

Halle  a.  S.,  1884. 
Ulfilas,  ed.  Stamm,  Heyne.    8th  ed.    Paderbora  and 

Monster,  1886. 

D.  Old  High  German. 

Ev.  =  Otfrids  Evangelienbuch,   ed.  Erdmann.     Halle 
a.  S.,  1882. 

Citations  from  Shakespeare  are  from  the  Globe  edition; 
those  from  Chaucer  from  The  Student's  Chaucer. 
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Chapter  n. 

THE  SIMPLE  CONCESSIVE  CLAUSE 
INTRODUCED  BY  A  CONJUNCTION. 

The  simple  concessive  clause  introduced  by  a  single 
subordinating  conjunction,  being  much  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  concessive  constructions  in  Old  English,  and 
being  besides  the  most  easily  subjected  to  logical  analy- 
sis, is  naturally  the  first  form  of  clause  to  be  considered. 
In  this  chapter  I  shall  discuss  the  clause  first  separately, 
then  as  a  part  of  the  sentence;  and  I  shall  add  some 
comments  upon  idiomatic  uses  of  the  ^i^aA-clause. 

THE  CONCESSIVE  CLAUSE  SEPARATELY 
CONSIDERED. 

A.   The  Connectives  of  the  Clause. 

L  Seah. 

The  usual  concessive  conjunction  is  9eah,  which 
appears  also  in  the  forms  peah,  peh,  ffceh,  pceh^  and 
Jxeah.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  the  particle  ffe  (pe), 
so  that  we  find  many  clauses  introduced  by  9eah  fe, 
peah  9e.  With  9eah  we  may  compare  both  Gothic  pau^ 
'  than,'  '  or '  (in  disjunctive  questions),  *  in  that  case,' 
'yet,'  and  pauh  (in  pauhjabai^  'although').  Other 
cognates  are:  Old  High  German  doh,  'although,' 
'nevertheless';  Old  Saxon  thohy  'although,'  'never- 
theless ' ;  Old  Norse  p6,  '  nevertheless.' 

It  must  be  noted  in  passing  that  feah  has  other 
uses  besides  that  of  concessive  conjunction,  for  this 
fact  sometimes  involves  difficulty  in  classifying  a  given 
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sentence.  Be<ih  is  frequently  employed  as  an  adver- 
sative—'yet,'  *  still/  'however' — as  are  some  of  its 
cognates.  It  may  be  weakened  to  a  mere  conditional 
particle ;  it  may  even,  in  certain  collocations,  have  an 
interrogative  force;  it  may  become  nearly  equivalent 
to  Modem  English  even. 

The  facts  that  9eak  is  adverb  as  well  as  conjunc- 
tion— a  usage  which  remains  in  Modem  English  though 
— and  that  in  the  concessive  clause  it  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  9e,  just  as  are  fordom^  <bt  9am  and 
other  conjunctive  compounds,  might  lead  to  the  hope 
of  tracing  a  historical  development  from  the  adverbial 
teah  through  deah  9e  and  9eah  with  9e  omitted,  to  the 
independent  conjunction  9eah.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  not  altogether  conclusive.  In  one  early  text,  it  is 
true — the  Vespasian  Psalter — 9(Bh9e  (already  written,  in 
three  cases  out  of  the  total  of  four,  as  one  word)  is 
the  gloss  for  etei^  quanquam,  and  concessive  si.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  early  portions  of  the  Laws  (if  we 
may  assume  that  they  were  faithfully  copied)  we  find 
9eah  as  a  full  conjunction :  Laws  92.  7  peah  hit  sie  on 
middum  felda  gefohten ;  94.  9  Gif  hwa  his  agenne 
geleod  bebycgge  . . .  8eah  he  scyldig  sie,  ofer  sse. 
The  Prose  Psalms  have^^aA  throughout  In  Orosius  the 
two  forms  are  used  impartially :  O.  196. 7  peh  pa 
senatus  him  hsefden  pa  dsed  fseste  forboden ;  196. 17 
peh  pe  hie  swifle  gebrocode  wseren.  And  not  only 
do  we  find  9eah  and  9eah  9e  alternating  freely  in  the 
same  text,  as  in  Orosius,  the  Blickling  Homilies,  and 
the  collection  of  homilies  ascribed  to  Wulfstan,  but 
we  find  9eah  9e  predominant  in  some  of  the  later 
writings.  iElfiic  shows  a  very  marked  preference  for 
9eah  9e — desiring,  perhaps,  from  his  strong  teaching 
instinct,  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  adverb  and 
the  conjunction.     The  same  form  is  the  rule  in  the 
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Saints*  Lives  edited  by  Assmann,  and  invariable  in 
the  Salomon  prose  fragment.  The  only  conclusion 
demonstrable  from  the  prose  texts  of  Old  English  is 
that  in  the  period  known  to  us  the  two  forms  inter- 
change.^ But  in  view  of  the  adverbial  use  of  9eah 
and  of  its  cognates  in  Old  Norse  and  Old  High  German, 
and  in  view  of  the  obviously  connective  character  of 
9ej  we  may  well  infer  the  evolution :  9eah  adv.  >  9eah 
9e^9eah  cj. ;  though  we  cannot  detect  the  process. 

2.  Bwa. 

In  Old  English  prose,  as  well  as  in  the  poetry,  there 
are  a  few  cases  where  9wa  is  used  in  a  concessive  sense. 
^  Although '  is  included  among  the  meanings  of  swa 
by  Bosworth-ToUer,  by  Grein  (Sprachschatz),  by 
Koch  (p.  445)  and  by  Matzner  (3.  501).  The  clearest 
case  I  have  found  in  the  poetry  is  Genesis  891,  which 
is  noted  by  most  of  these  writers : 

hafad  us  god  sylfa 
forswapen  on  t>as  sweartan  mistas. 
Swa  he  us  ne  mseg  senige  synne  gestselan  . . . 
he  haefS  us  peak  ^ses  leohtes  bescyrede. 

This  is  much  like  a  construction  cited  by  Behaghel 
(Modi,  p.  47)  from  HeUand :  Hel.  2666  so  thar  was . . , 
sie  ni  weldun  • .  •  thoh.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  both 
prose  and  verse  the  Old  English  construction  with 
8u>a  is  somewhat  ill-defined,  and  is  rather  convertible 
into  a  concessive  clause  than  distinctly  marked  as  such. 
A  passage  from  Andreas  cited  doubtfully  by  Reussner 
(p.  22)  illustrates  the  difficulty:  And.  260 ff. 

^  The  use  of  the  colorless  connectiYe  that  after  conJimctioiiB 
is  not  nhknown  in  more  modem  English :  F.  C.  P.  Y.,  p.  120 
Though  that  many  men  held  him  a  perfect  liver,  yet  his  doctrine 
is  not  approved  of  Holy  Church ;  Othello  I.  L  71  though  that  his 
joy  be  joy. 
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him  8a  ondswarode  selmihti  God, 
swa  fngt  ne  wiste,  se  de  p3ds  wordes  bad, 
hwset  se  manna  waes  medelhegendra, 
J)e  he  |)8Br  on  waroSe  wi9l)mgode. 

Here  the  construction  is  a  sort  of  weakened  result- 
clause,  implying  a  qualification,  but  less  explicit  than 
the  clause  with  feah. 

Similar  clauses  in  the  prose  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  weakened  result  or  modal  clauses.  They  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  negative.  Swa  must  be  interpreted 
in  these  cases  as  a  rather  characterless  connective, 
shading  into  concession,  result,  or  manner,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and,  with  the  negative,  corresponding  to 
Modem  English  '  without,'  '  not  being.'  In  the  follow- 
ing, as  in  other  passages,  the  clause  is  plainly  modal ; 
we  should  say,  ^without  seeing':  Mart.  20.27  ond  on 
fruman  he  paer  wunade,  swa  he  naenigne  oOeme  mon 
ne  geseah.  In  the  following,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
contrast  expressed ;  we  should  say  '  yet ' :  Mart.  208. 21 
pa  het  he  hig  belucan  on  bymendum  bade,  on  paem 
heo  waes  daeg  ond  nyht,  swa  heo  na  ne  geswaette. 
In  Orosius  swa  appears  as  a  conjunction  clearly  im- 
plying the  concessive  relation :  O.  206.  8  him  his  sunu 
ham  onsende,  se  waes  on  his  gewealde,  swa  he  nyste 
hu  he  him  to  com.  In  other  passages  in  the  same 
work  the  construction  is  less  plain;  a  contrast  such 
as  might  be  expressed  by  feah  is  evident,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  stoa  is  equivalent  to  *  yet '  (with  loose 
coordinate  concession)  or  to  '  although '  (with  subordi- 
nate concessive  clause) :  O.  260.  18  paet  paer  wseron 
XXX  M  ofslagen  . . .  swa  nan  mon  nyste  hwonon  sio 
wroht  com ;  296.  26  ge  . . .  hiene  . . .  atugon  swa  swa 
ge  woldon,  7  ealne  his  fultum.  fedt  waes  . . .  n  C  M, 
swa  eower  nan  ne  wearO  gewundod. 

Finally,  we  have  cases  where  stoa^  with  a  tinge  of 
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concessive  meaning,  translates  a  Latin  word  whose 
application  in  the  original  was  vague:  CP.  SOI.  26 
sume  menn  onderfoS  eaSmodnesse  hiw,  sume  ofermod- 
nesse,  sua  sua  hie  nyton  (quidam  humilitatis  decipi- 
untur  specie,  quidam  vero  elationis  suae  ignoratiane 
falluntur.);  Dial.  61.6  hi  beo8  full  oft  geypte  swa  hi 
nellaS  (prodantur  invUt), 

8.  Bwa  8eah. 

In  a  very  few  instances,  and  those  rather  difficult 
of  interpretation,  the  adversative  awa  fecA,  with  a 
connecting  foBt  or  fe^  seems  to  be  used  as  a  concessive 
conjunction.  This  use  is  of  especial  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  formation  of  a  conjunctive  phrase  from  an 
adverb.  The  earliest  passage  I  have  noted  is  from 
Orosius:  O.  136.  17  ff.  Eala,  cwseS  Orosius,  on  hu 
micelre  dysignesse  men  nu  sindon  on  peosan  cristen- 
dome!  Swa  peh  pe  him  lytles  hwaet  unieSe  sie,  hu 
earfeSlice  hi  hit  gemaenaS!  The  Latin  has  here  been 
so  freely  treated  as  to  afford  no  guidance  in  inter- 
pretation. The  8ica  peh  pe  clause  is  undoubtedly  con- 
cessive, but  it  is  logically  equivalent  to  two  clauses  : 
^  If  anything,  no  matter  how  trivialy  falls  out  unpleasantly.' 
The  same  double  construction  appears  with  9eah  alone  : 
O.  64.  84  pa,  peh  pe  hwa  waere  mid  paem  cyningum 
on  hiora  gewill  yfel  donde,  paet  hie  swa  peah  set  him 
ne  mehton  mid  py  nane  are  findan?  In  view  of  such 
sentences  as  this,  we  may  well  explain  swa  peh  pe  as 
equivalent  to  the  usual  9eah  9e. 

We  find  swa  9eah  faet  followed  by  the  indicative  : 
HL.  184.  109  Titus  and  Vespasianus  heora  gepeaht 
haefdon,  swa  peah  paet  Vespasianus  waes  aerost  gefuUod. 
The  connection  here  is  loose  (as  sometimes  with  feah 
9e)  and  the  construction  hovers  between  subordinate 
and  co5rdinate. 
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An  interesting  parallel  in  the  use  of  the  Grothic 
sv^auh  is  found  in  a  single  instance:  2  Cor.  12. 16 
svepauh  ei  ufarassau  izvis  frijonds  mins  frijoda.  Bern- 
hardt is  in  doubt  whether  to  understand  svepauh  ei  as 
*jedoch  so  dass'  or  as  *obgleich';  butHeyne  defines 
it  without  question  as  ^  obgleich,'  which  would  seem 
the  more  natural  reading. 

Some  instances  of  swa  9eah  SM  in  the  Benedictine 
Rule  which  look  at  first  sight  like  ^  although '  are  rather 
to  be  understood  as  retaining  the  full  force  of  each 
word  in  the  group :  BR.  44. 16  swa  peah  paet  =  dum 
omnibus  modis ;  70. 14  =  ita  sane  ut ;  etc. 

Swa  9eah  without  any  connecting  particle  is  found 
as  the  conjunction  of  a  condensed  clause :  ^H.  1. 2. 12 
Ic  ^Ifric  munuc  and  maessepreost,  ewa  peak  waccre 
ponne  swilcum  hadum  gebyrige,  wearS  asend  . . . 

4.  hwadSere  (?) 

Another  adversative,  hivaefere^  may  perhaps  be  regard- 
ed, in  a  single  passage,  as  a  concessive  conjunction : 
^H.  1.  168. 14  Wenst  8u  pset  he  nyste  hw»t  se  blinda 
wolde,  se8e  hine  gehaelan  mihte?  Ac  he  wolde  paet 
se  blinda  baede ;  forOon  pe  he  tiht  aelcne  swiSe  gemag- 
lice  to  gebedum :  ac  hwcefere  he  cwy8  on  o8re  stowe, 
*Eower  heofenlicaFaederwat  hwaes  ge  behofiaS,  aerSan 
Se  ge  hine  aeniges  Singes  biddan,'  peah-htocefere  wile 
se  goda  God  past  we  hine  geome  biddon.  In  view 
of  the  context,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  hwaefere  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  conjunction ;  it  is,  moreover, 
followed  by  a  correlative  frequently  used  after  con- 
cessive clauses.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  the  ^trans- 
posed' order  which  MUric  fi-equently  (not  always) 
employs  in  subordinate  clauses,  and  the  sentence  may 
be  simply  an  example  of  careless  construction. 

Less  definitely  subordinated  is  the  phrase — which 
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may  be  considered  an  elliptical  clause — interpolated 
in  the  following  sentence  under  the  influence  of  an 
ablative  absolute:  BH.  52.  28  Swa  ponne  her  firam 
{laere  arleasan  8eode,  htocefere  rihte  Godes  dome,  neh 
ceastra  gehwylce  7  land  forheregeode  waeron  (immo 
disponente  iusto  ludice  .  . .). 

6.  8eali-hw»8ere  (?) 

For  completeness,  I  mention  feah-htccefere,  which, 
in  the  following  passage,  is  translated  by  Thorpe  as 
though:  JEH.  1.  152.  27  Byses  godspelles  anginn 
hrepode  ures  Haelendes  prowunge;  peah-hwaeflere  ne 
firowade  he  na  on  Oysne  timan :  ac  he  wolde  feorran 
and  lange  aer  cyOan  his  Srowunge  his  leomingcnihtum. 
This  is  evidently  another  case  of  negligence;  the 
sentences  are  contrasted,  but  all  are  independent. 

6.  Bwa  Seah-hw»8ere  (?) 

This  adversative  is  once  employed,  before  an  elliptical 
clause,  in  the  sense  of  feah :  LS.  2.  20.  284  Ac  wite 
pu  man  pset  ic  eom  synful  wif,  swa  peah-hwae8ere  utan 
ymbseald  mid  pam  halgan  fuUuhte. 

B.  The  Form  of  the  Clause. 
The  expression  or  omission  of  the  verb,  and  the 
position  of  noun  and  predicate  in  the  subordinate 
clause,  are  matters  belonging  to  the  subject  of  sentence- 
form  in  general,  not  to  any  specific  construction,  and 
have  accordingly  no  significance  for  us  at  this  point. 
The  position  of  the  concessive  conjunction,  however, 
has  its  importance  in  the  light  of  Modem  English. 
For  in  modem  prose  a  not  uncommon  device  is  that 
of  giving  prominence  to  a  word  of  the  concessive 
clause  by  placing  it  before  the  conjunction:  Scott^ 
Talisman,  ch.  24  heathen  as  he  is;  Wilson,  Noctes 
Ambrosianae,  June,  1826  bordering  though  it  be  on 
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the  facetious;  Landor,  Achilles  and  Helena  (Imag. 
Conv.)  desirous  though  I  always  was.  This  device  is 
almost  unknown  to  Old  English  writers;  the  con- 
cessive conjunction  stands  regularly  at  the  head  of 
its  clause.  I  have  found  one  example,  however,  of 
inversion  in  exactly  the  modem  manner:  Sol.  26.  12 
UncuS  peah  ic  wsere,  8onan  cume  ic  to  past  ic  hine 
maege  sweotolor  geseon.     Cf.  BR.  26,  20. 

In  some  cases  of  forcible  assertion  or  injunction, 
where  9eah  alone  does  not  sufficiently  mark  the  contrast 
between  principal  and  subordinate  clause,  intensive 
particles  are  added.  For  example:  BR.  119.8  iEfter 
his  lifes  geeamunge  and  aefter  his  wisdomes  lare  sy 
gecoren  se  pe  to  abbodhade  sceal,  eae  swylce  peak  he 
latost  to  mynstre  come  and  ytemest  sy  on  endebyrd- 
nesse  paere  gesomnunge.  This  perhaps  follows  etiamsi 
of  the  Latin,  though  the  usual  translation  of  etiamsi 
is  9eah,  Other  intensives:  Inst.  477.  21  Ac  on  eallum 
pingum  he  sceal  his  lareowes  bebodum  h3nran,  ge  peak 
pe  hyt  sy  .  .  .  p  se  lareow  pe  him  tela  taece  him  sylf 
elles-hu  do;  HL.  142.  96  Midpam  pe  he  cweS:  Brec 
pinne  hlaf,  he  getacnaO,  paet  pu  scealt  of  pam  pone 
pearfan  aretan,  and  peak  pu  mare  naebbe  ponne 
aenne  hlaf;  perhaps  also  PPs.  22.  4  peak  ic  nu  gange 
on  midde  pa  sceade  deaSes.  The  same  tendency  is, 
of  course,  seen  in  Modem  English,  where  though  is 
sometimes  reinforced  by  even:  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  48  This,  in  David's  eyes,  was  a  sin  of 
presumption,  even  although  it  should  not  be  followed 
by  any  overt  act  or  actual  proposal. 

In  tiie  use  of  eaU  as  a  strengthening  particle  with 
ifeah  we  have  the  source  of  the  modem  conjunction 
although.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  where  eall 
— which  shades  from  its  literal  meaning,  'quite,' 
'  altogether,'  to  an  intensive  of  the  most  general  sort — 
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serves  to  emphasize  a  word  or  phrase.  The  most 
common  is  the  fieuniliar  eal  stoa  in  its  various  senses. 
We  find  also :  Wulf.  64.  17  eal  hy  beoS  yfele  and 
swicole;  Chron.  258.  11  eall  riht  swa;  Jud.  16.  11  mid 
eallniwum  rapum ;  Cod.  Dip.  8.  349. 4  eall  to  wide ; 
HL.  184.  d9  pa  ludeas  hyne  ...  on  rode  ahengon,  eall 
purh  heora  andan;  Wulf.  162.  18  eal  for  urum 
synnum;  etc. 

The  earliest  examples  of  all  strengthening  though 
cited  by  the  New  English  Dictionary  are  fi-om  the 
fourteenth  century.  Under  the  word  although  we  read : 
*  c.  1326.  E.  E.  AUit.  P. A.  768  My  dere  destyne  Me 
ches  to  hys  make  alpag  vnmete.'  Here  the  two 
words  have  already  coalesced.  Under  ail  (p.  227  a), 
however,  we  find  a  citation  of  about  1830,  from  Robert 
of  Brunne,  which  retains  a  form  closer  to  the  Old 
English:  '|>of  alle  Edgar  {>e  gate,  Estrild  pi  moder 
ware.'  In  the  Old  English  instances  which  I  have 
found,  eall  is  separated  from  9eah  by  other  words,  and, 
as  a  rule,  belongs  rather  to  the  verb  than  to  the 
connective.  Its  function,  however,  is  plainly  to  empha- 
size the  concessive  idea;  it  might  be  paraphrased, 
in  the  first  cases  cited,  by  'never  so  much.'  Bo. 
106.  14  8eah  he  eall  wiUe,  he  ne  maeg;  ^H.  2.  122. 12 
pa  ne  mihte  se  papa  paet  geSafian,  {leah  8e  he  eall 
wolde;  Wulf.  166. 10  aer  hy  na  ne  magan,  peah  hy 
eall  willan.  Very  similar,  though  perhaps  a  step 
nearer  the  modem  idiom,  is  the  example  from  Beowulf 
pointed  out  by  Nader  (Anglia  11.  462,  §  69) :  Beow. 
679-680: 

Forl>an  ic  hine  sweorde  swebban  nelle, 

aldre  beneotan,  l>eah  ic  eal  maege. 
In  the  following  late  passage,  eall  has  become  more  color- 
less— less  clearly  connected  with  the  verb,  and  more 
entirely  devoted  to  the  emphasizing  of  the  concessive 
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idea :  S.  Mar.  10.  66  And  peh  hit  eall  gelumpe  paet 
senig  haefde  {la  geOincOe  paet  heo  mihte  maeden  beon 
and  eac  cildes  moder,  pehhweftere  nefuUcumft  naefre 
nan  to  {laere  maerSe,  {laet  heo  pone  ilea  sune  gebere 
o88e  aegne  his  gelica. 

Note.  In  Middle  and  Modem  English,  aU,  of  course,  has 
its  separate  history  as  a  concessive  connective.  See  NED., 
article  albeit,  and  cf.  the  following :  Hal.  Meid.  48.  23  Ne  telle 
I)u  nawt  ede&ch,  al  beo  fm  nteiden,  to  widewen  ne  to  iwed- 
dede;  Leigh  Hunt,  Autobiog.  (London,  1870)  p.  869  I  could 
have  got  it,  had  I  been  wise,  for  a  third  part  of  the  sum, 
albeit  it  was  neatly  bound. 

Thus  aU  becomes,  in  the  Middle  English  period,  virtually 
a  concessive  conjunction.  This  originates  as  an  adverb  within 
the  concessive  clause,  as  the  examples  given  above  make 
clear;  and  the  history  of  the  particle  is  not  parallel  to 
that  indicated  by  Mensing  for  MLG.,  MHG.  al  and  alein 
(Mensing,  pp.  60-69). 

A  mannerism  consisting  in  the  use  of  nu  after  both 
feah  and  other  conjunctions — rather  as  a  mere  exple- 
tive than  as  an  intensive — is  characteristic  of  the  Old 
English  Boethius.  This  nu  has  usually  no  definite 
meaning,  and  no  influence  on  the  construction  of  the 
clause.  I  cite  a  few  out  of  numerous  examples :  Bo. 
27.22  {leah  hy  nu  ece  waeron;  44.4;  46.30;  48.17; 
69. 1 ;  72.  80 ;  101.  8.  The  same  expletive  in  *aA- 
clauses  is  found  in  a  few  passages  of  Cura  Pastoralis : 
41.2;  101.  11;  266.6 

The  ifeah-clanse  is  sometimes  periphrastically  intro- 
duced; thus  BH.  124.  14  has  peak  pe  poet  wcere  pcet  for 
the  guamvis  of  the  original.  The  periphrasis  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  copula  or  of  a  colorless  verb  meaning 
*  to  happen,'  *  to  befall,'  followed  by  9<Bt.  In  some 
cases,  the  intention  is,  apparently,  to  emphasize  the 
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remoteness  or  deplorableness  of  the  idea  contained 
in  the  concessive  clause :  S.  Mar.  10.  66  (see  p.  21 
above);  ^H.  1.242.21  Ge  sceolon  beon  geomfuUe 
to  eower  agenre  Searfe,  peah  hit  swa  getimige  paet 
se  lareow  gimeleas  beo ;  PPs.  4.  5  peah  hit  gebyrige 
past  ge  on  woh  yrsien,  ne  scule  ge  hit  no  py  hrapor 
purhteon,  pe  laes  ge  syngien,  where  the  Vulgate  has 
simply:  Irascimini,  et  nolite  peccare;  probably  Inst. 
477. 21  (see  p.  19  above).  In  Dial.  34,  2  there  is 
probably  an  effort  to  render /ortow^ :  peh  pe  hit  ge- 
lumpe  paet  him  hwilc  man  pe  hine  ne  cupe  ongen 
come  (Si  quis  ilium  fortasse  nesciret,  salutatus).  In 
other  cases  the  construction  serves  rather  to  give  weight 
and  impressiveness  to  the  statement  of  the  ^aaA-clause. 
Such  is  its  value  in  the  passage  from  Bede  quoted 
above  (BH.  124.  14) ;  Dial.  IS.  1  peah  pe  heom  ge- 
lumpe,  past  hi  utan  on  heora  lichaman  msenniscra 
lareowa  lare  wana  waeron,  pehhwaeOre  heomgelamp,  paet 
hi  mid  haliges  gastes  gife  in  heora  heortan  ingehigdum 
onbr3rrde  7  gelaerde  waeron;  Wulf.  78.  17  and  8eah 
paet  sy,  paet  fela  manna  Antecrist  sylfhe  naefre  his 
eagum  ne  geseo ;  79. 19  and  8eah  paet  geweorOe  pset 
ure  aenig,  pe  nu  leofaS,  ponne  ne  libbe ;  227.  8  and 
peh  hwam  gebyrige,  paet  his  fyr  ut  gewite,  nis  paet 
alyfed  to  begetenne.  The  last  case,  however,  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  periphrasis  in  the  making,  not  devel- 
oped as  a  separate  construction,  since  gebyrige  may 
be  regarded  as  retaining  its  full  meaning.  In  the 
other  passages  quoted,  where  the  periphrasis  is  plain, 
its  effect  is  one  of  heaviness  and  clumsiness ;  but,  by 
acting  as  a  sort  of  retard,  it  undoubtedly  serves  to 
fasten  attention  upon  the  concessive  clause. 
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C.    The  Mode  of  the  Clause. 

The  problem  of  modes  in  concessive  clauses  cannot 
be  investigated  in  the  mass ;  each  connective  requires 
special  study.  By  far  the  greatest  importance  in  this 
regard  belongs  to  9eah^  by  which  simple  concessive 
clauses  are  ordinarily  introduced.  An  index  of  9eah- 
clauses  would  show  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  the  optative  with  this  conjunction.  But  a  word 
must  be  said  as  to  the  method  to  be  applied  in  such 
investigation. 

The  only  way  to  secure  trustworthy  results  in  the 
tabulation  of  modes  is  to  make  due  allowance  for 
ambiguous  forms.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned, 
in  Old  English,  not  only  the  preterit  singular  first 
and  third  person  of  weak  verbs,  but  also  preterit 
plurals  in  -on^  except  in  the  few  texts  where  the 
distinction  between  optative  and  indicative  preterit 
is  consistently  marked.  It  is  only  when  unmistakably 
indicative  forms  occur  that  we  can  assert:  'In  these 
cases,  9eah  is  followed  by  the  indicative.'  This  fact 
has  not  always  been  duly  recognized,  however,  by 
writers  upon  Old  English.  Selecting,  for  example, 
the  7($aA-clauses  from  the  variety  of  concessive  clauses 
which  WUlfing  cites  (2. 148)  as  containing  an  indicative 
verb,  we  find  that  most  of  his  examples  (leaving  out 
of  account  one  optative:  ongiian)  are  weak  preterits 
in  the  third  person  singular,  or  plural  preterits  ending 
in  -on.  Only  one  example  is  certainly  indicative,  a 
passage  from  Boethius  quoted,  apparently,  from 
Cardale's  edition.^  For  the  distinction  between  indic- 
ative and   optative  plural    preterit   is    by  no  means 

^  An  error,  probably,  of  the  late  Bodleian  MS.,  for  Sedgefield, 
printing  the  end  of  the  word  from  the  Cotton  MS.,  has  the  opta- 
tive :  Bo.  60.  21  {leah  I>a  nn  hwene  ssr  seode. 
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always  to  be  found  in  the  Alfredian  texts.    On  this 
point,  see  Krawutschke,  p.  46;  Fleischhauer,  p.  24. 

A  rough  and  ready  way  of  learning  the  preference 
of  the  language  as  to  the  mode  with  9eah^  and  a  prepa- 
ration for  determining  whether  the  usage  was  uniform 
for  all  senses  of  the  conjunction,  is  to  note  the  mode 
after  ^eoA-clauses  of  any  sort — concessive,  conditional, 
or  quasi-interrogative — ^remembering,  however,  that  in 
most  cases  9eah  is  concessive.  The  following  table, 
including  a  selection  of  representative  texts,  gives 
a  survey  of  the  modes  with  this  conjunction. 


Text 

Number  of 

Number  of  certain  indic- 

XmA-clauses 

atives  in 

^tRiA-dauses 

Laws 

19 

0 

BH. 

62 

1 

Bo. 

160 

1 

Sol. 

60 

1 

CP. 

146 

0 

Bl.  H. 

30 

1 

Gospels 

19 

0 

BR. 

19 

1 

De  Temp. 

9 

2 

LS.1 

104 

2 

JE  Asm. 

17 

0 

Wulf. 

59 

1 

The  single  indicative  in  Boethius,  Bo,  31, 10,  occurs 
in  a  passage  supplied  from  the  later  manuscript  De 
Temparibus^  though  a  brief  text,  has  purposely  been 
included,  because  its  proportion  of  indicatives  is  large. 
One  indicative  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  LS.  1. 160.  S6, 
is  synd^  the  same  as  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause, 
and  may  be  due  to  confusion  or  attraction. 

>  Homily  27  has  been  exdnded,  as  being  a  duplicate  of  a  text 
In  Bood.  See  LS.  2.  zi. 
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The  strongest  statement,  then,  that  we  can  make 
IS  that  the  indicative  may  appear  after  9eah^  but 
exceptionally  in  both  earlier  and  later  texts.  These 
results  agree  substantially  with  those  of  Nader  for 
Beowulf.^  In  view  of  the  almost  negligible  number 
of  undoubted  indicatives,  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
mode  after  9eah  varies  with  its  occasional  conditional 
or  interrogative  use,  or  with  a  particular  form  of  con- 
cession, becomes  idle.  We  may,  however,  apply  the 
usual  categories  of  fact  and  supposition,  to  see  whether 
these  optative  ^i^aA-clauses  are  restricted  to  one  meaning 
or  the  other.  For  this  purpose,  we  may  select  a  work 
of  ^Ifric,  who  rather  inclines  to  the  use  of  the  indic- 
ative in  various  constructions  which  may  have  the 
optative  (see  p.  62  below,  for  an  example  of  this). 
Of  the  104  ^(^aA-clauses  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
all  are  concessive.  Of  these,  66  seem  to  me  un- 
doubtedly concessions  of  fact ;  the  others  hypothetical. 
And  of  these  66  concessions  of  fact,  44  have  plainly 
optative  verbs.  Old  English  did  not  mark  by  mode 
the  distinction  between  fact  and  supposition  introduced 
by  9eah. 

Note.  In  the  Heliand,  Behaghel  finds  the  subjunctive 
practically  constant  after  thoh  (Modi,  p.  46),  though  he 
mentions  one  or  two  exceptions.  As  for  the  cognate  particle 
in  Otfrid,  Erdmann  says  explicitly  (Otf.,  p.  90) :  *  Ohne  Aus- 
nahme  steht  . . .  der  Conj.  in  dem  durch  thoh  eingeleiteten 
concessiven  Nebensatze  . . .  sowohl  wo  dieser  dem  Haupt- 
satze  vorangeht,  als  wo  er  nachfolgt,  und  nicht  bloss  bei 
allgemein  m()glichen,  sondem  auch  bei  entschieden  als 
wirklich  und  tatslU^lich  gedachten  Ereignissen.'  The  usage 
of  these  works,  then,  agrees  with  Old  English. 

The  mode  of  the  Mra-clause,   on  the  contrary,  is 
indicative  in  all  cases  where  the  mode  can  be  deter- 
1  AngliA  11.  462. 
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mined.  This  fact  adds,  of  course,  to  the  difficulty  of 
determining  in  doubtful  cases  whether  swa  is  concessive 
or  modal,  since  the  form  of  the  clause  is  identical 
for  both  meanings. 

For  the  adversatives  occasionally  employed  as  .con- 
cessive conjunctions,  statistics  have  little  value.  Of 
the  three  examples  I  have  observed  of  swa  feah^  one 
has  the  optative,  one  the  indicative ;  one  has  no  verb. 
Hwcbdere  has  the  indicative. 


THE  CLAUSE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SENTENCE. 

A.    The  Position  of  the  Concessive  Clause. 

The  concessive  clause  may  stand  either  before  or 
after  the  principal  clause,  or,  less  frequently,  may  be 
inserted  somewhere  within  it.  There  is  no  rule  as 
to  the  order  of  concessive  sentences,  although  in  a 
few  texts  the  tendency  to  one  order  or  another  is 
strongly  marked.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  for 
example,  of  the  104  ^(paA-clauses,  78  stand  after  the 
principal  clause.  In  the  translation  of  Bede's  History, 
of  the  62  7(^aA-clauses,  36  stand  before  the  main 
sentence,  and  5  are  parenthetical;  so  that  the  tendency 
against  4oose'  order  is  fairly  strong. 

B.    The  Mode  of  the  Main  Clause. 

The  concessive  clause  has  no  influence  whatever 
upon  the  mode  of  the  principal  verb.  The  latter  is 
indicative,  imperative,  or  optative  according  to  the 
laws  usually  governing  independent  sentences.  An 
example  of  the  indicative :  CP.  261.  16  Se  8e  for  us 
gebced  to  his  Faeder,  Seah  he  him  emnmiehtig  sie  on 
his  godhade ;  of  the  optative :  Laws  222.  8  aelc  ceapscip 
friS  hcebbe^  8e  binnan  mudan  cuman,  8eh  hit  unfriSscyp 
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sy ;  of  the  imperative :  Laws  40.  15  peah  hit  sie  8in 
feond,  gecyfe  hit  him.^ 

C.  The  Concessive  Clause  as  a  Part  of  Speech. 
Normally,  of  course,  the  concessive  clause  is  ad- 
verbial. It  may,  however  be  used  as  substantive. 
The  most  common  cases  of  this  sort  are  the  inter- 
rogative or  quasi-interrogative  clauses  discussed  among 
the  idiomatic  uses  of  9eah^  in  the  third  section  of 
this  chapter.  Another  case  is  the  use  of  the  tfeah- 
clause,  still  with  an  implication  of  concession,  to 
translate  a  Latin  infinitive,  as  in  the  following  passages : 
CP.  873.  1  ne  ondraet  him  no,  8eah  8e  he  do  God 
behindan  hine  (eumque  laudi  suae  postponere  nequa- 
quam  metuit) ;  M.  16.  20.  Again,  the  ^eaA-clause  may 
be  appositive  to  hU^  in  cases  where  Modem  English 
would  use  if  and  ignore  the  concessive  idea  em- 
phasized by  Old  English,  Examples:  LS.  1.34.160 
Ic  wene  pset  hit  ne  sy  unrihtwisnysse  aetforan  gode 
peah  8e  pu  wifes  bruce  and  biysse  on  life ;  2.  286.  1080 
cwaeS  paet  hit  ne  sceolde  his  munuc-hade  derian 
peah  pe  he  hire  frofres  and  fultumes  bruce.  In  the 
following  passage,  a  Latin  construction  usually  rep- 
resented in  Old  EngUsh  by  a  ^<saA-clause  which  is 
probably  to  be  considered  adverbial,  is  appositive  to 
fast:  CP.  333.8 ff.  Hwaet  forstent  aenigum  menn  *b^, 
8eah  he  mangige  Oset  he  ealne  Sisne  middangeard 
^g^i  gtf  he  his  saule  forspildt  ?  (Quid  prodest  homini 
si  totum  mundum  lucretur . .  .  ?)  In  the  succeeding 
sentence,  the  same  idea,  where  the  Latin  still  has  «i, 
is  repeated  in  the  Old  English  in  a  substantive  feet- 
clause:  Swelce  sio  So8faes8nes  openlice  cwaede: 
Hwelc  fremu  biO  menn  Saet  he  gestriene  eal  8aet  him 
ymbutan  sie,  gif  he  forliesS  daet  him  oninnan  biO  . .  .  ? 

>  These  passages  are  cited  by  the  line  of  the  ^^raA-clauae. 
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D.  The  Correlatives  of  the  Concessive  Clause. 

When  the  concessive  clause  precedes  the  main 
clause  or  some  portion  of  it,  it  is  frequently  followed 
by  a  correlative  word  or  phrase  which  emphasizes 
the  conflict  between  principal  and  subordinate  pro- 
positions. Only  rarely  does  such  a  correlative  pre- 
cede the  concessive  clause.^  The  correlative  may  be 
a  definite  adversative,  such  as  feah^  swa  feah^  or 
hwcdfere^  or  an  adverb  of  some  other  form,  or  even 
an  adjective.  The  position  of  the  adversative  may 
vary  from  the  place  immediately  following  the  con- 
cessive clause  to  that  of  the  eighth  or  even  a  later 
word  after  it. 

a.  Adversatives  and  similar  adverbs. 

1.  Seah. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  adversatives.  Its 
use  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage,  where  the 
repetition  of  the  same  particle  contrasts  with  the 
distinction  in  particles  shown  in  the  Latin  ^:  Gram. 
264.  14  quamuis  non  roget,  tamen  uult  habere — 9eah 
Ife  he  ne  bidde,  peak  he  wyle  habban.  This  position 
of  9eah  as  the  initial  word  after  a  concession  is  very 
common,  but  not  invariable.  An  example  of  later 
position:  BR.  20.  26  peah  hwylc  leominccniht  his 
ealdres  gebodu  mid  weorce  gefremme,  gif  he  hit  mid 
mu8e  beceoraO  opfie  mid  mode  besargaO,  ne  bi8  hit 
peah  Gode  andfenge. 

^  An  example  of  the  exceptional  order  is  the  foUowing:  0. 252. 2 
Ic  wille,  cwgbS  Orosins,  on  foreweardre  I>i88e  seofefian  bee 
gerecoean  licet  hit  |>eh  €k)deB  bebod  wees,  I>eh  hit  strong  weore, 
hu  emnlice  |>a  feower  onwealdas  I»ara  feower  heafedrica  fiisses 
middangeardes  gestodon. 

*  Passages  illustrating  the  use  of  correlatiyes  are  cited  by  the 
line  in  which  the  ^ifoA-claose  occurs,  except  in  the  case  of /or 
ealium  Sissum, 
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2.  8wa  Seah. 

This  adversative,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common 
correlatives  of  the  ^i^aA-clause,  may  perhaps  be  an- 
alyzed into  the  phrase  'even  so.'  Its  meaning, 
however,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  adversative  9edh. 
Like  9eah^  it  may  stand  first  or  near  the  first  in 
the  the  main  clause,  but  it  shows  a  tendency  to 
stand  at  the  end  of  a  short  sentence.  Examples: 
iEH.  2.  66.  28  peah  8e  se  Halga  Gast  ne  beo 
swutoUice  genemned  to  8am  Faeder  and  to  Sam  Suna, 
swa-8eah'i  he  bid  symle  8aerto  undergyten;  Laws 
460.  27  peah  he  gepeo  paet  he  haebbe  helm  7  byman 
7  golde  faeted  sweord,.gif  he  paet  land  nafaS,  he  bid 
ceorl  swa  peak. 

8.  hwAsSore. 

The  source  of  this  adverb  is  evidently  the  inter- 
rogative particle  hwcefer.  Its  adversative  sense  may 
have  arisen  from  the  meaning  '  whichever  it  be ',  but 
its  use  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
adversatives  already  named.  It  usually  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  main  clause.  An  example :  Dial.  208. 16 
peah  pe  he  araefiiede  halwendlic  wite,  hwaepre  he 
baer  his  agene  scame. 

4.  Seah  hw»8ere. 

This  compound  stands  at  the  head  of  the  main 
clause.  An  example:  BR.  61.  11  peah  hit  gecyndelic 
sy  on  menniscum  gewunan,  paet  man  mildheortnesse 
cySe  pam  oferealdum  and  pam  cildgeongum,  peah- 
hwepere  ne  scylen  hy  beon  butan  regole. 

6.  Sonne. 

f>onn«,  which  is  also  in  use  as  a  correlative  to 
conditional  clauses,  is  sometimes  used  as  adversative 
after  a  7eaA-clause.     An  example :   Bo.   182. 2  peah 
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he  maege  sume  his  willan  ongitan,  ponne  ne  maeg 
he  eallne. 

6.  Sonne  hwsOere. 

A  combination  chiefly  found  in  the  Dialogues. 
I  cite  an  example,  however,  from  another  text:  Inst. 
468.  64  peah  we  pillico  wito  witan  7  gelifen,  ponne 
hwaeSere  ne  sceolon  we  naefre  geortrywan  be  Godes 
mildheortnesse. 

7.  hw8D8ere  swa  Seah. 

This  unusual  combination  is  illustrated  by  the 
passage  following :  HL.  164.  79  SoSlice  peah  8e  he 
drihten  us  hider  on  middaneard  eadmodlice  gesohte 
on  menniscne  lichaman,  hwaeSere  swa  peah  he  englas 
blissode  on  heofona  rice. 

8.  hwfldSere  Seah. 

This  phrase  is  very  rare.  Example :  iEH.  1.  286.  2 
Seah  Se  hi  ne  magon  beon  totwaemde,  belimpS, 
hwaeSere  Seah,  seo  haeSung  to  Saere  haetan,  and  sec 
onlihtung  belimpS  to  Saere  beorhtnysse. 

9.  hum. 

Hum  ('at  least,'  saltem)^  though  not  an  adversative, 
is  not  infrequently  correlative  to  the  7eaA- clause, 
serving  in  the  sentence  both  as  connective  and  as 
qualifjring  adverb.  For  example:  LS.  2.  78. 172  baed 
eac  Sa  modor  paet  heo  hire  beam  tihte  paet  he  hum 
ana  abuge  peah  pe  his  gebroSra  noldon. 

10.  for  eallnxn  SissimL 

The  concessive  phrase  for  eallum  9i$8um  (found  in 
Wulf.  147. 7),  to  be  treated  among  the  prepositional 
phrases  of  Chapter  VIII,  and  the  source  of  our  modem 
phrase  for  all  this,  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
correlatives  of  7<9aA-clauses,  since  it  serves  to  indicate 
the  relation  between  principal  and  subordinate  clause. 
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b.  Causal  Adverbs. 
The  intimate  connection  sometimes  found  between 
causal  and  concessive  constructions  was  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  I.  Causal  adverbs  and  ^i^aA-clauses  some- 
times appear  in  the  same  sentence,  not  contrasted 
as  are  adversative  and  clause,  but  in  a  sort  of  appo- 
sition, showing  the  same  fact  in  two  lights:  'not  on 
this  account . . .  even  though.'  Examples:  HL.  141.  80 
And  se  man  pe  naebbe  of  hwan  he  maege  rumlice 
aelmessan  syllan,  ne  onSracige  he  farfatn,  peh  he  lytel 
haebbe;  Chad.  147.  252  swilce  peah  pe  he  fram  un 
trumum  7  unwisum  preostum  were  ge  dered,  na  ge 
seah  hine  mon  efre  farfan  eome ;  M.  Th.  464.  46  Sume 
seoce  synd  swa  dysige  f>  hi  ondrsedaS  him  f>  hi 
sceolan  swyltan  sona  for  pam  husle,  ac  we  secgeaS 
to  sopan  p  he  ne  swylt  na  forpy^  peah  pe  he  aelce 
daege  underfo  p  husel ;  Wulf.  S4.  8  peah  he  silf  aelc 
unriht  dreoge  on  his  life,  ne  by8  seo  penung  pees  na 
pe  wyrse. 

c.  Comparative  Adverbs  and  Adjectives. 
The  form  of  adversative  phrase  represented  in 
neverthdees  had  far  greater  importance  in  Old  English 
than  it  has  in  the  modem  language.  Old  English 
na  9y  Uee  is  only  one  of  a  considerable  number  of 
comparative  phrases,  both  stereotyped  and  freely 
coined,  used  correlatively  to  the  concessive  clause. 
These  phrases,  again,  belong  to  a  group  which  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  received  adequate 
attention.  Old  English  uses  comparative  phrases  in 
&M^afi-clauses  (a  usage  still  sometimes  found  with 
un/^88-clauses)  in  purpose-clauses,  not  always  under 
Latin  influence,  as  correlatives  to  causal,  condit- 
ional, and  concessive  clauses,  and  frequently  as 
adversative  adverbs  relating  independent  sentences. 
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The  use  of  such  phrases  with  concessions  may  be 
illustrated  by  two  passages,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
comparative  word  retains  its  full  meaning;  in  the 
second  of  which  the  comparative  passes  into  an  ad- 
versative meaning — 'notwithstanding':  Bo.  64.  30 
Hwelc  gesceadwis  mon  mihte  cwej^an  ^  he  a  8y 
weorSra  waere  peah  he  hine  weorSode?  i£H.  1.  224. 6 
peah  man  deadne  mannan  mid  reafe  bewinde,  ne 
arist  paet  reaf  na  8e  hraSor  eft  mid  pam  men. 

I  have  noted  the  following  comparative  adverbial 
and  adjective  phrases  correlative  to  the  ^eoA-clause: 
nohte  pon  laes  (BH.  164.  26;  816.5;  412.5):  no  ^ 
ma  (Bo.  28.  20) :  nohte  8on  ma  (CP.  163. 18) :  na  8y 
hraOor  (Bo.  5.  80;  28.  18;  68. 16,  20;  78.  6,  17;  77.  18: 
Sol.  17. 12 :  ^H.  1. 224. 5) :  no  8y  faegerre  (Bo.  82. 80) ; 
na  pe  bet  (Wulf.  265.  1):  ful  lytle  py  bet  (Bo.  69.  7): 
ful  lytle  8e  gearor  (Sol.  26.  16):  py  bet  (Bo.  46.  30); 
a  8y  weorSra  (Bo.  64. 30) :  no  pe  maran  anweald 
(Bo.  68.  2). 

Note  1.  Na  ty  bes,  which  I  have  not  observed  as  cor- 
relative to  a  simple  concessive  clause,  is  found  as  an  adversative 
connecting  independent  sentences.  For  example:  O.  228.  81 
na  l>y  kes  ne  heigeade. 

Note  2.  The  phrase  nokie  pan  lets  in  BH.  translates 
mhHominus;  but  in  general  these  correlatives  are  indepen- 
dent of  Latin  influence. 

Note  8.  These  phrases  may  be  paralleled  from  the 
poetry.    For  example:  Beow.  2160 ff. 

no  fy  cer  suna  sinum  syllan  wolde, 
hwatum  Heorowearde,  l>eah  l>e  him  hold  wsere, 
breost-gewffidu. 
Cf.  Nader,  Anglia  11.  451. 

Note  4.    Na  ty  ma  has  its  analogue  in  Middle  English. 
For  example:  Owl  and  Nightingale,  1329 £  (Cotton  Ms.) 
l>ah  l>u  i-seo  pe  steorre  alswa, 
nartu  l>e  wisure  neaaer  pe  mo. 
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IDIOMATIC  USES  OF  THE  BEAH^CLAVSE. 

As  in  Modem,  so  in  Old  English,  the  concessive 
clause  is  sometimes  used  loosely  to  relate  or  contrast 
two  ide  asbetween  which  there  is  no  logical  opposi- 
tion. Example :  MH.  2.  142.  12  forSan  8e  heo  aerSon 
eawfsest  leofode,  8eah  8e  se  unsiS  hire  swa  gelumpe. 
In  the  following  sentence,  a  ^i^aA-clause  equally  loose 
in  connection  is  added  simply  as  a  qualifier:  Sol. 61. 8 
Honorius  is  swiSe  god,  peah  his  feder  betere  were. 

The  meaning  of  9eah  is  less  sharply  defined  than 
that  of  modem  although.  Some  ffeah-clajises  are 
difficult  to  classify  as  concessive  or  conditional.  In 
certain  other  cases  the  particle  is  clearly  a  conditional 
one :  for  example.  Laws  360.  2  ponne  andwyrdan  pa 
yrfenuman  swa  he  sylf  sceolde  peah  he  lif  haefde. 
Such  clauses  are,  of  course,  not  strictly  pertinent  to 
this  study. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  the  use  of  9eah  as 
equivalent  to  Latin  si  must  be  interpreted  not  as  a 
conditional  use,  but  as  keeping  uppermost  the  con- 
cessive idea  which  may  be  seen  in  the  sentence,  and 
also,  perhaps,  as  a  stereotyped  idiom.  The  usual 
translation  for  si  after  negative  and  interrogative  ex- 
pressions like  quid  mirum  or  non  mirum  est  is  ffeah. 
Examples  are  numerous  in  translated  works.  I  cite 
two  examples  not  directly  taken  from  Latin :  PPs.  50.  6 
nis  hit  nan  wundor  peah  pu  sy  god  and  ic  }rfel; 
iEH.  2.  186.  9  Hwilc  wundor  waes,  8eah  se  halga  wer 
ealne  middaneard  aetforan  him  gesawe  .  .  .?  After 
umndrian^  also,  where  Modem  English  would  use  if 
or  thtxty  9eah  is  the  usual  particle.  For  example: 
Bo.  101.  6  ForSaem  8u  ne  pearft  nauht  swipe  wundrian 
8eah  we  spyrien  aefter  8aem  8e  we  ongunnon. 

The  concessive  idea  is  still  more  clearly  marked 
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in  sentences  of  the  type,  *What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  though  he  gain  the  whole  world?'  Old  English 
almost  invariably  employs  9eah  in  such  sentences, 
even  when  translating  a  Latin  si.  Examples :  M.  16. 26 
Hwaet  fremaS  aenegum  menn  ^eah  he  ealne  middan- 
eard  gestryne  .  . .  ?  L.  9.  25 ;  Bl.  H.  55. 4 ;  Inst  480.  24; 
HL.  149.  130. 

Beak  may  also  be  an  interrogative  particle  meaning 
whether.  The  reason  for  including  this  usage  among 
concessive  constructions  is  that  there  may  be  some 
concessive  force  in  these  questions.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  interrogative  use  of  tieah  occurs  only 
after  nytan^  unctilf^  and  possibly  weald.  Two  of  these 
words  ar  enegative.  Examples  of  nytan  9eah :  Bo.  64.  9 
Ic  nat  J)eah  8u  wene  paet  hi  on  hiora  agenre  cySSe 
eahie  weg  maegen;  107.26;  110.82;  181.28:  SoL 
20.1;  47.1;  CP.  411.  22;  HL.  184.  614:  Jos.  9.  7: 
Cart.  2.  179.  5.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of 
these  examples  are  fi-om  works  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
and  that  the  final  one  is  from  his  will.  Of  unadf  tfeah 
I  have  found  only  one  instance:  LS.  1.890.  119  Cly- 
piaS  git  hluddor;  uncu8  {>eah  pe  he  slfiepe.  The 
meaning  is  evidently  'perhaps';  one  may  compare 
*Who  knows  whether?'  The  singular  phrase  weald 
9eah  also  means  'perhaps.'  Of  weald  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  explanation.  When 
used  alone  it  seems  to  mean  'lest.'  Whether  it  is 
to  be  explained  as  originally  noun  or  verb  cannot  be 
determined.  The  phrase  weald  9eah  is  evidently  an 
old  formula  which  can  hardly  be  analyzed.  Exam- 
ples :  ^H.  2.  840.  9  Weald  |)eah  him  beo  alyfed  gyt 
behreowsung;  466.  10 :  Jos.  9.  7  :  Nic.  488.  27,  88. 
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DISJUNCTIVE  CONCESSIVE  CLAUSES  WITH 
CONJUNCTION. 

The  alternative  concession,  which  in  Modem  English 
is  expressed  by  an  indirect  question  with  whether . . . 
or^  was  by  preference  expressed  in  Old  English  (at 
least  in  the  later  prose)  by  parallel  inverted  clauses 
without  connective.  There  are,  however,  two  well- 
defined  modes  of  expressing  this  relation  in  clauses 
with  conjunctions. 

THE  SAM-CLAUSE. 

Old  English  possesses  a  special  particle  for  alter- 
native concessions,  the  somewhat  rare  word  sam.  This 
connective  is  singular  in  having  no  exact  analogue  in 
other  languages.  Its  conjunctive  use  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  Old  Norse  sem ;  but  as  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary and  Wright's  Dialect  Dictionary,  in  discussing 
the  English  representative  of  sem  (for  which  see  articles 
on  howsomever)  do  not  mention  sam,  this  connection 
is  doubtful.  The  use  of  «am,  moreover,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  use  of  sem.  We  should  expect 
sam,  like  sem,  to  have  relative  uses,  if  sam  were  the 
source  of  the  Middle  English  relative  som.  But  if  sam 
ever  was  a  relative  corresponding  to  sem,  that  use  is 
lost  in  the  literature  we  possess.  Its  meaning,  how- 
ever, may  be  akin  to  that  of  swa,  which  is  also  used 
in  disjunctive  concessions.  ^  As  in  this  case  ...  so  in 
that  case'  can  easily  be  read  into  most  concessions 
of  this  type.    It  should  be  noted  at  the  same  time 
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that  sam  seems  related  to  the  series  som  (noun),  satnod. 
sameHj  gesamnian^  and  same  (in  the  combination  sira 
same). 

If  this  view  is  correct,  the  original  use  of  the  correl- 
ative probably  is,  ^  the  same  in  this  case  . . .  the  same 
in  that'  One  may  perhaps  compare  the  modem 
colloquial  phrases,  'all  the  same,'  'just  the  same,' 
often  used  as  correlatives  to  concessions.  But  this 
notion  probably  faded  early  into  the  more  general 
one  of  connection,  and  the  particle  has  no  more 
specific  meaning  than  correlative  stoa  . . .  su>a  in  its 
concessive  use,  or  than  our  comparable  whether ...  or. 

The  distribution  of  the  word  is  also  curious.  It  is 
not  included  in  Grein's  Sprachschatz.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  occurrences  are  in  the  works  attrib- 
uted to  Alfred  the  Great.  Yet  the  word  persists,  not 
only  in  the  Winteney  version  of  the  Benedictine  Rule, 
which  copied  it  from  the  older  version,  but  also  in  a 
passage  of  Middle  English  prose :  OE.  Hom.  2.  107. 8 
on  t>is  wis  cumeS  ech  iuel  pone  and  speche  and 
dede  neSen  uppard,  sam  it  haue  angun  of  pe  mannes 
lichames  wille  sam  it  haue  {>e  biginning  of  the  deules 
for-tuhting. 

Note.  There  is  one  passage  in  which  sam  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  simple,  not  a  correlative  conjunction:  B1.H. 
63. 17  ne  sylj)  he  hit  us  to  l>on  t>»t  we  hit  hydon,  oI>l>e  to 
gylpe  syllan,  sam  hwylcum  mannum  t>e  naht  swit>e  God  ne 
lufiaj) :  ah  we  hit  sceolan . . .  t>8em  earmestum  mannum  da&lon. 
Morris  translates  sam  '  or/  a  meaning  which  might  arise  from 
the  correlative  use.  But  may  it  not  be  possible  that  sam  is 
prepositionally  used?  *Not  that  we  should  hide  it,  or  give 
it  ostentatiously,  like  some  men  who  do  not  truly  love  God.' 
This  use  of  sam  would  arise  more  naturally  from  the  meaning 
*the  same'  than  from  a  merely  relative  meaning.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  we  have  here  simply  the  pronoun  sam- 
hwyk. 
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Clauses  introduced  by  sum  are  short,  and  always, 
where  the  mode  can  be  determined,  with  an  optative 
verb.  The  correlative  group  may  stand  in  any  part 
of  the  sentence :  Sol.  24. 1  Sam  ic  wylle,  sam  ic  nelle, 
ic  sceal  secgan  nide  riht;  O.  21.  17  hy  gedoS  paet 
aegf^er  bi8  oferfroren,  sam  hit  sy  sumor,  sam  winter; 
Herb.  166.  9  Eft  wi8  wunda,  som  hy  syn  of  iseme 
som  hy  syn  of  stence  o88e  fram  naedran,  genim  pysse 
ilcan  wyrte  wos.  The  number  of  parallel  clauses  may 
be  greater  than  two :  Sol.  58.  13  pset  aelc  man  on  pisse 
wurlde  swa  miclum  lufad  God  swa  he  wisdom  lufaS, 
— sam  he  hine  miclum  lufige,  sam  he  hine  lytlum 
lufige,  sam  he  hine  mydlinga  lufige  ?  The  adversative 
9eah  follows  the  8am-clause  in  this  sentence :  Bo.  60. 6 
sam  hi  pjrrfen,  sam  hi  ne  purfon,  hi  willaS  {>eah. 

Most  occurrences  of  this  construction  are  in  original 
passages,  though  in  translated  works.  The  following 
sentence,  however,  is  directly  from  the  Latin:  BR. 
66.  14  Sam  hy  faesten,  sam  hy  ne  faesten . . .  arisen  hy 
sona  swa  hy  heora  mete  hsebben  (Et  ideo  omni  tempore 
sive  jejunii  sive  prandii,  . . .  mox  ut . .  .).  The  same 
construction  is  retained  in  WV.  89.  4.  The  interlinear 
version  here  has,  apparently,  the  alternative  clause 
without  conjunction:  IG.  74.  8  sit  faestenes  sit  ge- 
reordung;  which,  as  Logeman's  foot-note  points  out, 
may  be  a  scribal  error  for  sig  .,.  sig. 

If  this  understanding  of  the  gloss  be  correct,  the 
two  translations  of  the  Latin  phrase  illustrate  how 
entirely  equivalent  is  the  «ai»i-clause  to  the  correlative 
clause  without  conjunction,  to  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  use  of  sam 
in  the  formula  sam  ic  unfile^  sam  ic  nelle  (Sol.  24.  1); 
etc.  The  equivalent  formula  without  conjunction 
—as  wylle  we  nelle  we  {JEH,  1.  582.  7) — is  a  familiar 
idiom. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS  WITH  SIVA  . . .  SIVA  . . .  SWjEBER. 

The  correlative  construction  formed  with  swa  and 
the  interrogative  pronoun  hwcefer  is  rather  frequently 
employed  for  disjunctive  concessions.  These  can  best 
be  understood  by  comparison  with  the  general  use 
of  the  same  idiom.  It  may  simply  define  ^dtematives : 
Bo.  91.  19  Nim  Sonne  stoa  tvuda  stoa  wyrt^  8toa  huHBfer 
swa  pu  mile — 'either  tree  or  plant,  whichever  thou 
wilt ' ;  Laws  204.  8  G3rf  he  ponne  ne  maege,  gewylde 
man  hine  swafor  man  mmge^  swa  avicne  stoa  deadne 
(Latin  version:  exsuperetur  quibus  modis  potent  sic 
uiuus  sic  mortuus).  The  alternatives  are  balanced  by 
means  of  stoa ;  and  are  also  covered  by  the  indefinite- 
interrogative  clause  with  stoa  hwasfer  swa  or  its  con- 
traction swasfer.  The  verb  of  the  swa  kwcsfer  swa 
clause,  in  this  more  general  use,  is  often,  but  not 
always,  optative.  Swafer  may  become  adverbial,  the 
construction  otherwise  remaining  the  same,  as  in  the 
example  just  cited  from  the  Laws.  On  this  point, 
cf.  Wtilfing  1.  449,  §  361. 

Precisely  the  same  form  of  clause  is  used  when  the 
sense  is  concessive,  and  it  is  only  by  the  logical 
relation  of  clause  and  context  that  we  can  make  sure 
of  concessive  import.  The  mode  of  the  verb  furnishes 
no  certain  test,  for  though  these  clauses,  when  con- 
cessive, usually  have  the  optative,  the  indicative  is  also 
found.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  by  its  form  whether 
the  clause  in  the  following  passage  is  concessive  or 
merely  modal:  Bo.  101.  7  ForOaem  8u  ne  pearft  nauht 
swipe  wundrian  8eah  we  sp3rrien  aefter  Seem  8e  we 
ongunnon,  swa  mid  laes  worda  swa  mid  ma,  swaeSer 
we  hit  gereccan  magon.  The  original  affords  no  clue, 
since  the  clause  was  added  by  the  translator.  As, 
however,  no  other  idea  is  contrasted  with  the  swa  . . . 
swa  clause,  I  have  regarded  the  latter  as  modal. 
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A  clause  which  seems  to  be  modal,  passing  over 
into  concession,  appears  in  this  passage:  Laws  183.  18 
paet  man  nsenne  gingran  mann  ne  sloge  J)onne  XV 
wintre  man,  buton  he  hine  werian  wolde  o88e  fleoge . . . 
{>aet  hine  man  ponne  lede  swa  cet  maran  swa  (et  Icessan^ 
swa  htocBfer  hit  ponne  wcere.  The  Latin  version  has: 
ut  tunc  deducatur  sic  in  maiori  sic  in  minori,  quale- 
cumque  sit.  The  clause  seems  to  mean,  '  as  with  the 
elder,  so  with  the  younger';  with  a  sort  of  indefinite 
concession  added :  '  whichever  it  might  chance  to  be.' 

Note.  Laws  179.  22  should  perhaps  be  included  among 
concessions  of  this  t3rpe.  But  although  the  form  swa  hwar 
swOy  which  it  contains,  is  an  occasional  variant  of  swa  hw€e9er 
swat  I  have  interpreted  it  as  meaning  wherever,  since  Lieber- 
mann,  in  his  Glossary  of  the  Laws,  does  not  mention  this 
form  of  hwceSer.  Accordingly,  I  have  placed  the  passage 
among  the  indefinite  concessions  of  Chapter  V. 

Disjunctive  concessions  with  swa  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  balancing  two  separate  and  complete  proposi- 
tions, but  rather  two  members  of  a  sentence — apposi- 
tive  nouns,  adverbial  phrases,  etc.  Examples:  Bo. 
110.  27  forSaem  8aet  is  se  betsta  anwald  ^  mon  maege 
7  wille  wel  don,  swa  kessan  spedum  swa  tnaran^  swaeSer 
he  haebbe ;  BR.  66.  9  swaf^aer  hit  sy,  swa  an  moel  swa 
twa ;  Gram.  19.  12  hie  coruus  8es  hremn,  swa  hwaeSer 
swa  hit  byS,  swa  he^  swa  heo ;  Lchd.  8. 162.  28  he  bid 
ealdorman,  swa  wer^  swa  wif^  swa  waere  {sic)  he  bi8. 

In  the  form  of  the  clause  there  is  considerable 
variation  as  to  details;  and  variation  independent  of 
foreigfn  influence,  for  these  clauses,  even  in  works  of 
translation,  often  occur  without  any  prototype  in  Latin. 
In  a  few  passages  the  construction  is  expanded  to 
two  clauses.  I  cite  two  examples  from  Cura  Pastoralis, 
showing  the  ^u^a-clause  without  subject.  The  most 
nearly  equivalent  passages  from  the  original  are  added 
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in  parenthesis,  to  indicate  how  thoroughly  independent 
these  clauses  were  of  Latin  influence.  CP.  85.  14  & 
geSence  he  simle,  sie  ma  cefele  sua  uncefele^  suaeOer  he 
sie,  8a  aeSelu  Saere  aefterran  acennesse  (quatenus  nobili* 
tatem  semper  intimae  regenerationis  aspiciat)  461.  14 
For  8aem  Singum  bid  aelc  god  weorc  god,  sie  swa  open 
swa  degle^  swaeSer  hit  sie  (Unde  fit  plerumque,  ut 
bonum  opus  et  in  occulto  sit,  cum  fit  publice ;  at 
rursus  in  publico,  cum  agitur  occulto).  The  following 
has  the  subject  of  the  ^ic^a-clause  expressed:  Laws 
164.  9  onfo  se  his  J)e  he  hit  aer  aetbohte,  beo  he  swa 
freoh  swa  feotCj  swa  hweOer  he  sy.  The  affinities  of 
this  expanded  «tca-clause  seem  to  be  rather  with  the 
heo  .  .  .  beo  type  of  clause  to  be  treated  in  Chapter  IV, 
than  with  the  hortatory-indefinite  form  of  clause  treated 
in  Chapter  V;  for  the  disjunctive  meaning  remains 
even  when  the  verb  is  added. 

The  correlatives  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
the  swosfer-clause.  Examples  of  clauses  of  this  type, 
with  the  ^n'Oi^^ffr-clause  succeeding:  Bo.  110.27  forOaem 
8aet  is  se  betsta  anwald  f>  mon  maege  7  wille  wel  don, 
swa  laessan  spedum,  swa  maran,  swaeSer  he  haebbe; 
CP.  451.  14;  Lchd.  8.  162.  23;  etc.  With  the  swcefer- 
clause  preceding ;  Gram.  260. 13  siue  uir  siue  mulier,  swa 
hwaeper  swa  hit  sy,  swa  wer  swa  wif:  BR.  66.9;  etc. 

Various  modifications  of  these  clauses  occur.  The 
simplest  is  the  extension  (in  a  gloss)  of  the  stra-clause 
to  two  pairs  of  alternatives :  Coll.  100.  23  swa  hwaeSer 
pu  sy,  swa  maesseprest  swa  munuc  (Siue  sis  sacerdos, 
siue  monachus),  swa  ceorl  swa  kempa  (seu  laicus  seu 
miles)  bega  ...  In  contrast  to  the  occasional  expansion 
of  the  construction  to  two  full  clauses,  we  find  ellipsis 
of  the  verb  in  each  clause :  Lchd.  3.  186.  4  swefen, 
swa  waeder  (ate)  swa  god  swa  jrfel,  gefremminge  hit 
haefS9. 
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In  this  not  very  strongly  marked  concession,  anoth- 
er indefinite  takes  the  place  of  sweeter:  M.  Asm. 
62.  253  Se  8e  his  scyppend  grema{>,  past  hit  bid  ge- 
wrecen  gewislice  on  him,  swa  aer,  swa  lator,  locahu 
god  wylle.  Other  clauses  illustrate  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  correlative  swa^  and  the  correlative  9e  which 
often  appears  in  alternative  questions:  BR.  111.  7  paet 
hi  Jurh  gode  geearnunge  furSor  syn  gemedemad,  syn 
swaeper  hy  syn  pe  sacerdhades  swa  clerichades ;  Gram. 
243.  14  man  cweS  on  leden  hie  miluus,  pes  glida,  swa 
hwaeOer  swa  hit  sy,  he  pe  heo  (only  one  particle  with 
the  alternatives). 

There  is  also  some  contamination  with  other  forms 
of  concessive  clause.  The  clause  of  BR.  HI.  7,  just 
quoted — syn  swaeper  hy  syn — has  the  hortatory  form 
often  found  in  general  indefinite  concessions,  to  be 
treated  in  Chapter  V.  In  the  following  passage,  the 
indefinite-interrogative  clause  is  combined,  not  with 
the  usual  swa  . . .  swa^  but  with  inverted  clauses  without 
conjunction,  such  as  are  to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV : 
Gram.  267.  16  Praepositio  maeg  beon  gecweden  on 
englisc  foresetnys,  forSan  8e  he  stent  aefi-e  on  fore- 
weardan,  swa  hwaer  [a  variant  form  of  hwmter]  swa 
he  byS,  beo  he  gefeged  to  ofrum  worde,  ne  beo  he.  In 
another  case,  the  swceter-cleiVise  is  missing  altogether, 
but  swa  combines  with  the  formula,  usually  expressed 
without  conjunction,  '  wille  he  nelle  he ' :  BH.  412.  1 
swa  he  welle  swa  he  ne  wille^  he  sceal  to  Columban 
mynstre  cuman.  The  Latin  here  has  simply:  quia 
uelit  nolit,  debet  .  .  . 

The  use  of  swa .  . .  swa^  or  an  equivalent  disjunc- 
tive, with  the  clause  containing  swa^er  or  swa  hwaster 
swa  is  so  nearly  uniform  that  I  have  thought  it  most 
true  to  the  facts  of  Old  English  to  treat  concessions 
of  this  type  as  primarily  disjunctive,  instead  of  classing 
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them  with  the  indefinite  concessions  to  be  considered 
in  another  chapter.  It  is  apparently  out  of  this  elaborate 
disjunctive  construction  that  the  simpler  use  of  the 
suHjefer-cX^iMse  alone  developed.  Of  the  latter  usage 
I  have  found  only  three  examples,  two  corresponding 
to  Modem  English  'whichever  it  be,'  and  the  other 
corresponding  to  our  '  whether  .  .  .  or.'  The  earliest 
example  is  only  quasi-concessive :  Bo.  67.  9  stoahwcBfer 
Bwa  hi  dydan  ne  dohte  him  8a  nawSer,  peah  hi  scoldon 
p  feorh  aelaetan.  Sedgefield  translates,  '  do  what  they 
would,'  which  undoubtedly  gives  the  general  sense. 
But  the  clause  may  be  interpreted  as  a  sort  of  apposi- 
tive  to  natcfer ;  in  any  case,  nawffer  supplies  the  place 
of  the  usual  stoa  .  .  .  swa^  and  so  the  clause  is  not 
freed,  as  our  modem  tchichever-cl^nse  is,  from  external 
signs  of  relationship.  The  verb,  which  seems  indic- 
ative, is  really  an  ambiguous  form  (see  Krawutschke, 
pp.  44-5).  In  another  passage,  however,  we  find 
a  clause  exactly  corresponding  to  *  whichever  they 
mean ' :  Gram.  128.  10  timeor,  ic  eom  ondra&d  ...  8a 
word  eac  sume  pe  synd  nevtra  gecwedene,  habba(J 
prowjendlice  getacnunge  ...  ac  hi  ne  geendjaS  naefre 
on  or,  8toa  hwceter  stoa  hi  getacnjaf.  Here  the  verb  is 
unmistakably  indicative. 

In  the  following,  we  find  a  clause  corresponding  to 
our  *  whether ...  or '  construction ;  and  not,  as  one  might 
expect,  based  on  the  disjunctive  question  with  hwcefer 
...  7(0,  but  on  the  swa  hiccefer  stva  clause :  Wulf.  201. 10 
stca  htoefer  swa  he  hi9  ofslagen  purh  tniht  urea  dHhtnes 
agenes  bebodea  o9fe  Michael  .  .  .  hine  ofelea^  purh  Sees 
lifigendan  godes  miht  he  biS  ofslagen  and  na  purh 
nanes  engles  mihte.  Here  the  verb  of  the  first  clause 
is  indicative;  that  of  its  parallel  clause  optative. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  absence  of  a  fixed 
rule  regarding  the  modal  influence  of  these  connectives. 
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Note.  I  have  found  no  example  of  hw€e9er  .  .  .  9e  ot 
hwm9er  . . .  kuxxMer  in  a  concessive  use.  A  natural  starting- 
point  for  such  a  construction,  however,  is  found  in  sentences 
like  the  following:  BH.  128.20  Da  fraegn  he  hine,  hwset 
t>aes  to  him  lumpe,  hw€e9er  he  wacode  pe  skpe,  7  hwas9er  he 
peutepe  inne  ware.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  from  the 
Latin:  quid  ad  eum  pertineret,  utrum  ipse  intus  an  foris 
noctem  transigeret  But  a  certain  conflict  of  ideas  is  implied. 
If  the  same  construction  were  used  with  a  verb  of  meaning 
related  to  himpe^  such  as  recan  (with  which  9eah  is  actually 
found),  it  would  be  understood  as  concessive. 
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Chapter  IV. 

INVERTED   CONCESSIVE  CLAUSES  WITHOUT 
CONJUNCTION. 

The  concessive  relation,  like  the  conditional,^  may 
be  expressed  in  Old  English  by  an  'inverted'  clause 
without  conjunction.  In  the  case  of  concessive  clauses 
of  this  type,  the  verb  is  invariably  in  the  optative 
mode.  This  form  of  concession  is  still  in  use,  as  in 
the  following  sentence  from  Scott:  Talisman,  ch.  28 
by  this  hand,  thou  shalt,  tceri  thou  the  proudest  Plan- 
tagenet  of  the  line.  But  in  Old  English  this  type  of 
clause  is  not  used  for  simple  concessions,  such  as  the 
one  just  quoted.  With  a  few  apparent  exceptions,' 
all  inverted  concessive  clauses  are  disjunctive  or 
distributive.  That  is,  there  may  be  two  alternative 
clauses,  resembling  the  concessions  with  earn  and  swa 
. . .  swa  . . .  sw(B9er\  or  there  may  be  a  series  covering 
a  variety  of  cases.  I  cite  an  example  of  each  use: 
LS.  2. 320.  82  ic  nelle  abugan  fram  his  biggengum 
aefre  ne  fram  his  sopan  lufe,  swelte  ic  lybbe  ic;  Cod. 
Dip.  4.  232.  9-10  aelc  Sara  landa  Se  on  mines  f seder 
dsege  laeg  into  Cristes  cyrcean,  waere  hit  kynges  gife, 
waere  hit  bisceopes,  waere  hit  eorles,  waere  hit  pegenes. 
The  meaning  of  both  forms  of  sentence  can  be  redu- 
ced to  a  generic  relation :  the  assertion  or  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  main  clause  stands,  no  matter  whai  the 
circumstances. 

^  Conditions  of  this  type  are  discussed  by  Mather,  pp.  2&'6. 
*  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  clauses  with  ntBfrt  swa^  for 
which  see  p.  60  below. 
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Note.  In  Middle  English,  the  inverted  paratactic  clause 
was  in  use  for  simple  as  well  as  for  disjunctive  concessions. 
For  a  discussion  of  both  types,  see  Redepenning,  pp.  68—9. 

FORM  AND  USES  OF  THE  IDIOM. 

The  verb  of  these  inverted  clauses  is  ordinarily  a 
form  of  heon^  and  the  material  of  the  clause  is  accord- 
ingly not  a  complete  proposition,  as  a  rule,  but  an 
adjunct  of  the  sentence,  such  as  a  genitive  modifier 
or  adverbial  phrase,  or  a  noun  or  adjective.  Thus 
the  use  of  these  clauses  is  similar  to  that  of  the  dis- 
junctive ««;a-clause.  But  other  verbs  than  heon  are 
also  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  works  of  iElfric: 
iEH.  1.  252. 14  Getimige  us  tela  on  lichaman,  getimige 
us  untela;  2.  10.  7  haebbe  heo  cild  nsebbe  heo:  LS. 
2.  320.  82  ic  nelle  abugan  firam  his  biggengum  aefire 
ne  fram  his  sopan  lufe,  swelte  ic  lybbe  ic. 

Note.  In  Modem  English  this  form  of  concession,  which 
is  normally  accompanied  by  or,  is  still  largely  restricted  to 
the  verb  to  be.  Such  a  clause  as  the  following  is  unusual: 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  27  win  she  or  lose  she.  When 
other  verbs  are  used,  they  tend  to  be  without  subject  or 
definite  reference  to  other  members  of  the  sentence— to  be, 
in  fact,  infinitive.  For  example :  Webster,  Eulogy  on  Adams 
and  Je£Ferson,  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote;  Stevenson,  A 
College  Magazine  (Memories  and  Portraits),  That,  like  it 
or  not,  is  the  way  to  learn  to  write. 

The  verbs  of  the  concession  are  usually  in  the 
present  tense.  This  is  very  natural,  since  they  are 
largely  employed  in  commands.  But  when  the  main 
clause  is  in  a  past  tense,  the  concessive  clause  con- 
forms to  it.  For  example :  Cod.  Dip.  4.  232.  9  aelc 
8ara  landa  8e  on  mines  faeder  daege  laeg  into  Cristes 
cyrcean,  waere  hit  kynges  gife,  weere  hit  bisceopes. 
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The  parallel  clauses  may  stand  in  any  part  of  the 
sentence,  though  the  initial  position  is  exceptional. 
I  have  noted  two  sentences  with  the  concession  pre- 
ceding the  main  sentence;  16  in  which  it  has  the 
medial  position ;  and  25  in  which  it  is  placed  finally. 

Note.  The  paratactic  disjunctive  concessions  of  Old 
English  contrast  in  several  respects  witli  those  of  Old  and 
Middle  High  German.  In  the  latter  languages  the  mode  of 
disjunctive  concessions  might  be  either  subjunctive  or  indi- 
cative. (On  this  point,  see  Mensing,  pp.  16  ff.)  Nor  was 
inversion  their  invariable  characteristic  When  the  mode 
was  indicative,  the  verb  was  placed  first,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  clause  from  an  independent  statement  But 
Mensing  says  emphatically  (p.  17):  'Dagegen  ist  invertierte 
Wortstellung  beim  Conjunctiva  wie  sie  im  Nhd.  Ublich  ist 
("sei  er  gut  oder  b^e")  im  Alt-  und  Mhd.  unbekanntJ 

In  a  few  late  passages,  a  series  of  inverted  con- 
cessive clauses  is  followed  by  an  indefinite  clause  of 
the  same  form  as  the  indefinite  concessions  treated 
separately  in  another  chapter.  The  indefinite  clause 
sums  up  not  only  the  cases  named,  but  all  possible 
cases,  and  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  firom  the 
swcBfer-clsiVLse  used  with  the  disjunctive  swa . . .  sufa. 
I  cite  the  examples  I  have  noted:  Wulf.  271.  1  gif 
hwset  fserlices  on  peode  becymO  (beon  hit  hereraesas, 
beon  hit  fsercwealmas,  beon  hit  miswyderu  oSSon 
unwsBstmas,  beo  swa  hwset  swa  hit  beo)  sece  man  pa 
bote  aa  to  gode  sylfum;  Laws  282.  13  bete  man 
geome  be  pam  pe  seo  dsBd  sy,  sy  hit  purh  feohtlac, 
si  hit  purh  reaflac,  sig  purh  p»t  pe  hit  sy;  Laws 
264.  4;  iEH.  1.318.  28.  In  the  following  passage, 
there  are  but  two  clauses,  oufer  serving  as  the  connec- 
tive between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  clause: 
Chron.  36.  22  beo  he  of  Engle  lande  ou8er  of  hwilc 
oSer  igland  beo  he.    In  this  example  it  is  noteworthy 
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that,  although  the  combination  heo  he  is  displaced  to 
the  end  of  the  clause,  it  retains  the  usual  inverted 
order.  In  all  these  sentences,  the  concessive  idea  is 
somewhat  faint,  as  in  many  disjunctive  concessions 
in  modem  speech.  The  notion  is  present,  and  might 
be  expressed  by  '  no  matter  what  the  case ' ;  but  the 
construction  is  also  a  device  for  naming  particular 
cases,  for  the  sake  of  clear  understanding.^  A  Middle 
English  passage  in  which  the  concessive  element  is 
much  stronger  may  be  compared :  Hal.  Meid.  33.  7  beo 
he  cangun  o8er  crupel,  beo  he  hwuch  se  he  eauer 
beo,  pu  most  to  him  halden;  'even  though  he  be  a 
fool  or  a  cripple,  no  matter  what  he  be,  thou  must 
hold  to  him.' 

The  regular  parallelism  of  the  heo  ...  heo  clauses 
shows  a  tendency  to  pass  over  into  the  use  of  oiffe 
or  o9er.  We  find  the  connective  especially  in  cases 
where  the  concessive  group,  if  consistently  formed, 
would  contain  several  clauses.  For  example :  Chron. 
31.  28  ic  bidde  ealle  pa  8a  sefter  me  cumen,  beon  hi 
mine  sunes,  beon  hi  mine  breOre,  ouper  kyningas  pa 
cefter  me  cumen^  p  ure  gyfe  mote  standen;  Cod.  Dip. 
4.  24.  16  bi  hit  scrud,  bi  hit  net,  o88e  wxpne,  o88e 
isen,  gold  o88e  seoluer.  A  long  series  of  such  con- 
densed clauses  is  concluded,  in  the  following  passage, 
by  an  indefinite  clause:  iEH.  1.  318.  28  wseron  hi 
Ebreisce,  o88e  Grecisce,  o88e  Romanisce,  o88e  Egyp- 
tisce,  o88e  swa  hwilcere  Seode  swa  hi  wseron.  Again, 
in  Chron.  36.  22  we  find  the  nimiber  of  clauses  re- 
duced to  two,  of  which  the  second  is  an  indefinite 
clause,  and  which  are  connected  by  oufer.  Finally, 
the  alternative  idea  may  be  expressed  with  a  single 
verb :  Laws  366.  21  si  he  Denise  o89e  Englisc^  beo  he 

^  Gf.  Mensing  (p.  18)  on  the  interrelations  of  the  disjunctive 
concession  and  the  indefinite  in  MHG. 
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his  weres  scyldig  [MSS.  B  and  A  express  both  verbs] ; 
Cod.  Dip.  4.  198.  13  sy  hit  londe  o8er  an  o88er  pinge. 

In  the  following  very  late  passage  we  find  a  con- 
struction growing  out  of  the  disjunctive  concession 
with  otte :  Chron.  259.  8  (ann.  1128)  he  hit  dide  foriJi 
f>  he  wolde  purh  his  micele  wiles  8»r  beon,  tvcer  it 
ttoeolf  manf  o9fe  mare.  This  is  not  disjunctive;  the 
meaning  is  simply :  '  twelve  months  or  more.'  Nor  is 
there  any  definite  concession;  the  clause  furnishes 
an  emphatic  means  of  saying,  '  ^s  long  as  he  pleased.' 
But  it  is  in  form  a  simple,  not  disjunctive,  concessive 
clause,  and  helps  to  mark  the  transition,  among  in- 
verted clauses,  firom  the  alternative  to  the  simple 
concession.  This,  with  the  examples  previously  given, 
indicates  clearly  that  so  far  as  the  simple  inverted 
concession  was  approached  in  Old  English  (with  the 
exception  of  the  indefinite  tuefre  swa  clause  to  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  V)  it  grew  out  of  the  disjunc- 
tive clause  with  offe. 

A  formula  which  has  had  a  continuous  life  in  Eng- 
lish, and  which  is  still  current  in  the  compound  wiUff- 
nilly^  is  illustrated  by  these  passages :  ^H.  1.  632.  7 
we  sceolon,  taylle  we  nelle  we^  arisan  on  ende  pyssere 
worulde;  LS.  1.  344.  121  we  synd  synfuUe  and  sceolan 
beon  eadmode,  tville  we  nelle  we;  Chron.  245.  11  ^  he 
sceolde  him  Iseden  to  Cantwara  byrig  7  blaetson  him 
to  b,  wolde  he  nolde  he. 


SOURCE  OF  THE  IDIOM. 

The  origin  of  this  concessive  idiom  cannot  be  traced 
with  certainty.  So  far  as  evidence  afforded  by  the 
prose  can  indicate,  the  construction  is  a  rather  late 
development,  for  concessions  of  this  kind  are  not 
found   in   the   earlier   prose.     Examples    are   to    be 
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sought  in  the  later  Laws  and  Charters,  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutes,  the 
works  of  iElftic,  and  the  'Wulfstan'  collection  of 
homilies.  The  paratactic  disjunctive  clause  seems  to 
replace  the  construction  with  soim  .  . .  sam  found  in 
the  works  ascribed  to  Alfred.  It  is  probably,  however, 
an  idiom  of  native  growth. 

For  the  separate  clause  agrees  entirely  in  form  with 
the  inverted  conditional  clause,  which  is  found  in 
most  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  concessive  use 
of  such  clauses  would  seem  to  be  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  conditional  use.  Contrasted  conditions, 
in  fact,  amount  to  a  disjunctive  concession.  In  both 
condition  and  concession,  the  form  of  the  clause, 
like  the  form  of  the  indefinite  concessions  discussed 
in  another  chapter,  closely  resembles  that  of  a  horta- 
tory clause.  For  the  concessive  sentence  there  is 
this  important  difference,  that  the  verb  of  the  inverted 
clause  is  in  most  cases  heon^  while  that  of  the  indefi- 
nite clause  is  frequently  a  verb  of  more  specific 
meaning.  Thus  the  verb  of  the  inverted  clause,  being 
little  more  than  an  optative  sign^  passes  readily  into 
a  potential  or  merely  connective  meaning.  Old  Eng- 
lish employs  two  methods  of  indicating  subordination 
in  concessive  clauses  of  this  kind :  the  optative  mode, 
and  the  inverted  order.  Old  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man employed  either  of  these  methods  alone,  but 
not  both.  While  recognizing  the  resemblance  of  in- 
verted concessions  in  Old  English  to  hortatory  clauses, 
we  must  be  cautious  in  connecting  them,  in  view  of 
the  possibility,  in  Old  High  German,  of  using  the 
direct  order.  I  may  add  that  the  Old  English  in- 
verted clauses  exhibit  no  such  gradation  from  horta- 
tory foites  as  I  shall  try  to  trace  in  the  chapter  on 
Indefinite  Concessions.    We  can  only  say  that  Old 
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English   possessed    a    paratactic    construction  which 
could  be  turned  to  conditional  or  to  concessive  use. 

Note.  Delbrttck  does  not  mention  paratactic  forms,  in 
any  language,  in  his  discussion  of  CoficessivsdUze  (Der  Ger- 
manische  Optativ,  pp.  801  ft),  though  he  remarks  that  in 
the  clause  be  he  as  he  will  the  optative  is  concessive  (ibid, 
p.  270).  It  may  be  noticed  also  that  Delbrdck  asserts  (op. 
dt,  p.  274):  'Bei  einem  rttckblick  auf  die  parataktischen 
sfltze  wird  man  gewahr,  dass  nur  ein  typus  sich  dem  ur- 
germanischen  zuweisen  l^sst,  ntoilich  der  der  irrealen  be- 
dingungsperiode  mit  zwei  optativen  prseteriti.*  This  marks 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  prevailing  type  of  paratactic 
conditional  sentence  in  Germanic,  and  the  prevailing  type 
of  paratactic  concessive  sentence  in  Old  English. 

As  to  the  ultimate  source  of  these  inverted  constructions, 
cf.  the  guarded  statement  of  DelbrQck  regarding  the  supposed 
interrogative  origin  of  indicative  paratactic  conditions  (op. 
dt,  p.  270):  *Was  den  ursprung  des  typus  angeht,  so  li^en 
im  altschwedischen  behauptungss&tze  vor,  welche  durch 
verschiebung  vor  dnen  anderen  satz  zu  ausnahmes&tzen 
geworden  sind.  Die  voranstellung  des  verbums  hat,  wie 
bemerkt,  in  diesem  sprachgebiete  nichts  aufflllliges.  In  den 
anderen  dialekten  pflegt  man  wegen  der  invertierung  des 
verbums  auf  den  fragesatz  zurUckzugehen,  was  mOglich  ist' 
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Chapter  V. 

INDEFINITE  CONCESSIONS. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  paratactic  con- 
cessive clause,  with  the  verb  in  the  optative  and 
preceding  its  subject,  may  be  generalized  by  the 
addition  of  an  indefinite  clause.  A  general  con- 
cession, corresponding  to  the  Modem  English  whoever^ 
tchenever^  'and  come  what  may  constructions,  and  con- 
taining an  indefinite  pronoun,  adjective,  or  adverb, 
may  also  be  used  alone. 

THE  INDEFINITE  RELATIVE  CLAUSE. 

The  indefinite  relative  se  9e^  with  its  various  in- 
flectional forms,  is  found  in  a  number  of  concessive 
clauses.  The  special  point  of  interest  concerning 
these  clauses  is  that  their  form  agrees  closely  with 
that  of  certain  mere  general  permissions  or  exhorta- 
tions.^ Excellent  examples  of  the  latter  construction, 
with  the  verb  in  the  optative  standing  before  its  sub- 
ject— an  indefinite  relative — are  found  among  the 
parenthetical  clauses  so  freely  introduced  in  the 
'Wulfstan'  homilies.  For  example,  Wulf.  811. 11  and 
leohtgescot  gelseste  man  be  wite  to  Cristes  msBSsan 
and  to  candelmsessan  and  to  eastron,  do  oftor  se  9e 
wylle.  Probably  permissive  (not  concessive)  is  also 
the  following:  Laws  204.  18  7  gesece  se  fiBbcera  8eof 
dfiBt  p8Bt  he  gesece,  oppe  se  8e  on  hlafordsearwe  ge- 
met  sie,  pet  hi  nsefre  feorh  ne  gesecen. 

*  Gf .  WiU£ng  2. 69 :  <  Der  Eonjnnktlv  dient  im  (eingeschobenen) 
Hanptsatze  dazu,  eliien  einr&nmendeii  Sinn  anszndrUcken.' 

e2 
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Concessive  clauses  of  this  form  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  Laws  and  Charters;  other  instances  are  scat- 
tered. 

A.   The  Pronoun  in  the  Nominative  Case, 

Cart.  3.  630. 30  ic  wylle  {>  min  wif  fo  aefre  to  heal- 
fan  ffihtan  on  selcon  tune,  fo  to  lande  se  pe  fo,  swa 
hio  to  forgyuen  wsbs  ;  Laws  177.  25  we  cwfledon :  dyde 
dffida  se  pe  dyde,  pe  ure  ealra  teonan  wrsece,  paet 
we  wsBron  . . . ;  O.  164.  19  cwsedon  pset  him  wislecre 
puhte  p8Bt  hie  8a  ne  forluren  pe  psr  ut  fore,  hxfde 
beam  se  pe  mehte  (here  the  clause  is  equivalent  to 
a  negative — 'though  no  one  had');  BO.  80.  17  Beo 
p8Bt  8inga  p»t  hit  beo,  pset  se  man  te  note  wyrcean 
wylle,  bidde  he  god  fultumes  (a  sentence  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Latin) ;  Cod.  Dip.  3.  362.  29  sy  efre  seo 
selmesse  gelest  gearhwamlice,  age  land  se8e  age; 
4.  23. 35  ic  ann  8am  ilikan  menstre  ...  8a  gehrihte 
of  8am  ilkan  w»tere,  of  sBgder  healue  8as  streames, 
age  land  se  de  hit  age;  4. 118.  17  ga  land  and  feoh 
into  sancte  Augustine  ...  si  abbod  se  8e  si ;  6. 187. 21 
and  ic  nelle  na  ge8afian  8»t  man  Sam  bisceope 
»nige  unlage  beode,  beo  gerefa  se  8e  beo. 

B.    The  Pronoun  in  Other  Cases  than  the  Nominative. 

Bo.  113. 2  Don  pa  yflan  p  |>  hi  don,  syle  bi8  se  beag 
goodes  edleanes  8ffim  godu  gehealden  on  ecnesse; 
130.  19  Swa  swa  sio  nafu  bi8  syle  swa  gesund,  hnsep- 
pen  pa  felga  on  p  de  hi  hnsppen ;  Laws  316.  24  gji 
he  bocland  h»bbe  paet  sy  forworht  pam  cingce  to 
handa,  si  88es  mannes  man  pe  he  sig ;  390.  5  forfange 
sylle  . .  .  sy  88bs  cynnes  orf  8e  hit  sy ;  Chron.  217.  4 
p»r  him  comon  to  . .  .  ealle  pa  land  sittende  men  .  . . 
waeron  pass  mannes  men  pe  hi  w»ron ;  Dip.  Ang.  612. 30 
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gif  cniht  opeme  gewundie  wrece  hit  hlaford  ...  7 
sece  p8dt  he  sece,  ^  he  feorh  nsBbbe ;  Cod.  Dip.  4. 24. 8 
heora  is  OsBt  scip . . .  and  se  tolne  of  ealle  scipen  bi 
8as  8e  hit  beo  (Latin  version:  cuiuscumque  sit);  4. 
5.  24  wyrce  8»t  he  wyrce. 


C.    The  Indefinite  Belative  combined  with  Hwa. 

Bo.  112. 19  wyrce  hwa  {>  8»t  he  wyrce,  o88e  do  p 
he  do,  a  he  hedfS  ^  f>  he  geeama8. 


THE  INDEFINITE  INTERROGATIVE. 

The  indefinite  interrogative  pronoun  (or  pronominal 
adjective)  has  also,  of  course,  other  uses  besides  that 
of  expressing  concession.  It  may  be  used  with  the 
indicative :  Bo.  142. 16  men  magon  begitan  purh  pone 
freodom  swa  hwsBt  swa  hi  willa8.  Or  the  optative 
may  be  employed,  to  emphasize  the  generalness  and 
undefined  character  of  the  clause:  OET.  451. 20  ond 
swe  hwylc  mon  swa  8$t  sio  pft  8es  londes  bruce 
ofer  minne  d$g.  Such  emphasis  on  the  general  case 
shades  naturally  into  the  general  concession— the 
general  situation  in  which  something  still  remains 
true  or  obligatory.  The  following  sentence  may  be 
looked  at  in  either  light :  De  Abus.  301. 16  He  sceal 
beon  swa  geworht  p  him  man  mote  wi8  sprecan;  7 
swa  hw8dt  swa  he  sprece,  sprece  for  rihtwisnysse,  na 
for  his  agenu  yrre.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  accord- 
ingly, to  decide  whether  or  not  a  given  indefinite 
clause  has  a  concessive  coloring.  I  subjoin  those 
clauses  which  have  seemed  to  me  to  bear  such  an 
interpretation,  arranging  them,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  under  the  different  pronouns  used. 
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1.  Bwilc. 

The  pronoun  sunlc^  like  se  9e^  may  be  used  in  a 
permissive  clause:  Laws  171.10  sece  swylce  socne 
swylce  he  sece,  J^aet  he  ne  sy  his  feores  wyrfJe,  butan 
swa  feola  nihta  swa  we  her  beufan  cwaedon.  This 
is  virtually  the  same  formula  as  that  of  Laws  204. 18 
(repeated,  Laws  S28.  25)  and  of  Dip.  Ang.  612.30 
(citations  under  se  9e).  The  three  passages  form  an 
instructive  series.  Laws  204. 18  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  use  of  gesecan  in  two  senses ;  but  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  permission  plus  prohibition  in  spite  of 
the  permission  just  granted.  In  Modem  English  we 
should  ezpect  nevertheless.  Laws  171.  10  has  the 
same  structure,  made  clearer  by  difference  of  phrasing. 
Let  the  permission  be  weakened  to  a  supposed  case, 
and  the  clause  becomes  conditional  or  concessive. 
In  this  use  we  actually  find  the  same  clause — one 
would  judge  as  a  remnant  of  the  old  formula — with 
no  shade  of  permission,  and  apparently  with  the 
vaguest  meaning :  Dip.  Ang.  612.  80  sece  paet  he  sece, 
p  he  feorh  naebbe. 

Concessive  clauses  containing  swilc :  Bo.  64.  6  ac 
simle  him  wolde  {>  fylgean  7  hi  symle  weorOe  gedon, 
wseron  hi  on  swelcum  lande  swylce  hi  wseron;  Cart. 
8.  75.  36  and  aelcan  psera  pa  is  on  minnum  hirede,  si 
swilcre  note  swilc  he  sy;  BR.  12.  20  sy  swylcera 
gebyrda  oppe  gecyrrednesse  swylce  he  sy  . .  .  sy  he 
gemedemad  on  stede  and  on  setle;  115.  15  sy  se 
furOor  on  aelcre  endebyrdnesse,  pe  on  paere  forman 
tide  paes  dseges,  ponne  se  on  psere  oOre  tide  cym8, 
sy  he  swylcre  ylde  o8pe  gepinc8e  swylce  he  sy 
(cujuslibet  aetatis  aut  dignitatis  sit) ;  Inst.  474.  60 
Gif  man  hwylc  metrum  cild  to  msessepreoste  bringe, 
sy  of  swylcre  maessepreost-scyre  swylce  h3rt  sy,  ponne 
fuUie  he  hit  sona ;   Cod.  Dip.  4.  24.  24  beo   swilces 
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hades  swilc  he  beo,  bio  he  gehealden  for  aescege- 
swap. 

An  interesting  case  of  expansion,  with  added  em- 
phasis, is  found  in  BR.  67.  6  sy  heom  stvylc  hyrsumnes 
hetceht^  stoylc  him  ay,  hy  pa  forlaeten  and  to  Saere 
raedincge  mid  ofste  cumen  (Si  quis  forte  in  assiffncUo 
sibi  commisso  fuerit  occupatus,  occurrat). 

Another  very  interesting  construction  occurs  in  a 
late  passage  of  the  Laws,  where  swilc^  instead  of  being 
accompanied  by  the  regular  correlative  smlc^  intro- 
duces a  series  of  suppositions :  Laws  471. 27  beo 
paera  preora  swylc  hit  beo  (gylde  he,  peowige  he  7^ 
polige  he)  finde  borh,  gyf  he  mege. 

8.  swa  hwylc  swa. 

Dial.  387. 13  hwylc  man  is,  pe  him  ne  ondrsede  . .  • 
swa  unasecgendlicne  cwyde  .  .  .  sy  swa  hwylces 
weorces  7  geeamunge  man  swa  hit  sy  .  .  .?  The 
original  has:  Quis  .  .  .  cujuslibet  sit  operis,  .  .  .  non 
pertimescat  . . .  ?  The  same  construction  is  translated 
by  sivilc,  BR.  116. 16.  Wulf.  34.  11  do  swa  hwylc 
swa  hit  [?  error  for  he]  do,  godes  sylfes  miht  by8  on 
pflBre  d»de  purh  halig  geryne;  Cod.  Dip.  4.  209.  1 
ealle  8a  men  8a  beon  motwur8i,  fer8wur8e  and  fald- 
wur8i  .  .  .  swa  hwilc  man  swa  8a  men  ahe:  209.  13 
swa  hwylc  man  swa  8a  socne  ahe,  sanctus  Benedictus 
habbe  his  freodom. 

In  one  case  stva  hwylc  man  stva  is  equivalent  to 
9eah  hwa :  Inst.  353.  22  Swa  hwylc  man  swa  cennende 
wif  freo  gedeS,  p  beam  biS  stca-peah  a  peow  (Quan- 
quam  quis  .  .  .  fecerit,  infans  tamen  semper  erit  servus). 

8.  swa  hwa  (hwsBt)  swa. 

LS.  1.  214.  93  Ne  miht  pu  gebigan  minne  willan  to 
pe;  swa  hwaet  swa  pu  minum  lichaman  dest,  ne  maeg 

^  One  would  expect,  of  course,  to  find  (Me. 
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I>»t  belimpan  to  me.  Here  we  have  the  indicative, 
though  most  such  clauses  are  optative ;  but  the  con- 
cessive meaning  jis  clear — '  in  spite  of  anything  you 
may  do' — and  the  opposition  of  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate clause  is  marked  by  the  contrast  between 
minum  lichaman  and  pest  (j^  gehigan  minne  unUan), 
Chron.  268.  11  (ann.  1186)  Wua  sua  bare  his  byrthen 
gold  7  sylure,  durste  nan  man  sei  to  him  naht  bute  god. 
Here,  in  a  late  entry,  written  when  old  distinctions  of 
mode  were  breaking  down,  the  optative  survives. 

Note.  This  indefinite  was  later  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
verb ever:  Hal.  Mdd.  27. 12  hwat  weole  oSer  hwat  wunne 
se  I>er  eauer  of  cume,  to  deore  hit  beoS  aboht  Ever  came 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  pronoun:  F.  C.  P.  V.,  141 
whatsoever  thou  or  such  other  say,  I  say  that  ...  In  recent 
usage  the  so  (OE.  swa)  has  dropped  out  altogether,  except 
occasionally  in  elevated  style :  Ruskin,  Ethics  of  the  Dust, 
Lecture  8  The  atoms  never  do  that,  whatever  human 
creatures  do.  Or  the  interrogative  alone  may  carry  the 
indefinite  sense :  Henry  8  n.  i.  66  Be  what  they  will,  I  heart- 
ily forgive  'em ;  T.  L.  Peacock  (Works,  London,  1876,  1.  xliv) 
Belong  Herat  to  whom  it  may. 

INDEFINITE  ADVERBS. 

Indefinite  adverbs  of  place,  time,  or  manner  may 
also  be  turned  to  concessive  use.  These  adverbs 
are  demonstrative-relative,  as  ffcer^  or  indefinite-inter- 
rogative, as  swa  hwcer  swa.  Their  forms  are  various. 
Swa  and  9a^  are  doubled,  or  even  used  singly ;  other 
adverbs  are  followed  by  fe^   or  combined  with  swa. 

A.   Indefinite  Adverbs  wUhotU  Swa. 

1.   SflBr  (SflBT). 

One  example  firom  the  Laws  is  of  especial  interest 
(always  allowing  for  the  lateness  of  our  manuscripts) 
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because  of  its  occurrence  in  a  very  early  text  (Laws 
of  WihtrsBd,  695-6  A.  D.) :  Laws  13.  5  Gif  man  his 
msen  an  wiofode  freols  gefe,  se  sie  folcfiy ;  freolsgefa 
age  his  erfe  »nde  wergeld  7  munde  pare  hina,  sie 
ofer  mearce  8»r  he  wille.  This  rather  obscure  clause 
Liebermann  translates :  '  auch  wenn  jener  jenseits  der 
Grenze  lebt,  wo  er  woUe.'  Other  instances:  Bo.  11. 
19,  21  wsere  per  he  wsere,  simle  he  h»fde  pone  mid 
him ;  pon  he  8one  mid  him  haefde,  wsere  p»r  he  wsere, 
pon  w»re  he  mid  his  agnu  cynne  (here  the  repetition  of 
the  concession  is  noteworthy) ;  Bl.  H.  129.  83  for  pon 
SBghwylc  man,  sy  peer  eorSan  pser  he  sy,  purh  gode 
d»da  Gode  lician  sceal  (Jhbt  enforced  by  eor9an)\ 
Lacn.  127.  30  sy  pSBt  sar  psBr  hit  sy,  smite  mon  8a 
sealfe  ssrest  on  p»t  heafod ;  Laws  239.  32  and  248.  14 
ponne  biS  he  weor8e  pcet  hine  man  pe  bet  healde, 
wunige  pssr  he  wunige ;  Cod.  Dip.  4.  226.  24  ic  habbe 
geunnen  Wulftice  Oset  abbodrice  in  Hely  .  .  .  sitte 
his  mann  8er  8ar  he  sitte,  wyrce  8©t  he  wyrce. 

8.  Sanon  8e. 

Inst.  474.  63  for  nsenigum  unsBmtan  ne  forl»te  he 
(p  he  ^)  hit  ne  fiillie,  sy  ponon  pe  hit  sy ;  Cod. 
Dip.  4.  24. 8  heora  is  . . .  se  tolne  of  ealle  scipen  . .  . 
cume  8anon  8e  hit  cume;  HL.  188.  202  Beo  panon 
pe  he  beo,  sig  he  cynyng  eefter  me. 

B.   Swa  as  Indefinite. 

With  indefinite-modal  stra,  as  with  the  indefinite 
pronouns,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  simple  permissive 
sentence :  Laws  453.  34  Swa  sceal  god  scyrman  his 
hlafordes  healdan,  do  ymbe  his  agen  swa  swa  he  tvylle. 
The  second  clause,   however,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 

^  Thorpe's  conjectural  addition. 
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qualification,  and  the  contrast  between  his  hla/ardes 
and  hia  agen  brings  the  two  clauses  into  an  antithetic 
relation.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  construction 
can  become  equivalent  to  a  subordinated  concessive 
clause.  It  is  so  used  in  Laws  186. 24  Gif  hwa  heonan- 
ford  senigne  man  ofslea,  8aet  he  wege  sylf  8a  fsetipe  . . . 
sy  swa  boren  swa  he  sy.  The  subordination  becomes 
still  more  complete  when,  with  the  use  of  the  pret- 
erit, all  suggestion  of  permission  is  lost:  Cart 2. 176. 84 
(the  will  of  Alfred  the  Great)  pa  spraece  wyt  ymbe 
uncre  beam  pset  hy  sumre  are  be  |K)rftan,  saelde  unc 
on  pam  brocum  swa  unc  sselde. 

Here,  then,  as  in  the  cases  discussed  in  connection 
with  static^  we  find  a  series  logically  graded  from 
simple  permission  to  pure  concession.  Though  these 
instances  alone  hardly  warrant  any  judgment  as  to 
a  historical  evolution — for  the  concessive  example 
is  a  century  or  more  older  than  the  permissive— the 
fact  may  prove  to  have  significance. 

C.  Ind^nUes  formed  with  Swa. 

1.  8wa  hw»r  swa. 

Laws  179.  22  habban  pa  gerefscypas  begen  pa  fiiUan 
spaece  gemsene,  si  swa  hwaer  swa  hit  sy,  swa  be 
nordan  mearce  swa  be  suSan.  Here  swa  htomr  swa 
appears  in  combination  with  the  alternative  swa . .  .  swa 
which  usually  accompanies  suxxter.  Gram.  277.  12  pas 
synd  gehatene  praepositiones,  forpan  de  hi  beo8  aefre 
foresette  o8rum  wordum,  swa  hwaer  swa  hi  beo8  gefe- 
gede  (note  the  indicative).  BR.  31.  7  paet  sy  aeghwaer, 
ge  on  weorce,  ge  on  gebedhuse,  ge  innan  mynstre . .  . 
and  swa  hwaer  swa  he  sy  sittende,  standende,  oSpe 
gangende,  onhnigenum  heafde  simle  . . .  The  Latin 
has  the  participle,  vel  ubigue  sedens  .  .  . ,  which  the 
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Interlinear  Gloss  translates  by  the  indicative:  o88e 
swa  hwar  swa  he  biS;  and  the  concessive  idea  is 
not  strong. 

2.  Bwa  ha  swa. 

iEH.  1.  588.  29  Ic  wundrige  8e  . . .  paet  8u  8yssere 
lare  fylian  wylt,  swa  hu  swa  hit  gewnrde,  sylfwilles 
o8de  neadunge,  paet  he  on  rode  gefaestnod  waere. 

8.  swa  hwyder  swa. 

Adm.  34.  19  Se  eorOlica  kempa  bifl  aefre  gearo  and 
caf ,  swa  hwyder  swa  he  faran  sceal  to  gefeohte  mid 
dam  kininge.  This  is  not  a  perfectly  defined  con- 
cession; the  indicative  once  more  replaces  the  opta- 
tive usually  found  in  concessive  indefinite  clauses, 
and  the  clause,  taken  alone,  might  be  read  as  one 
of  place  simply.  But  the  rest  of  the  sentence  estab- 
lishes the  concessive  interpretation;  the  emphasis  is 
not  upon  fighting,  but  upon  fighting  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles: and  he  for  his  wife  ne  for  his  wenclum  ne 
dearr  hine  sylfne  beladian  Sset  he  ne  scule  faran. 

INDEFINITE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  DEGREE. 

The  Protean  particle  swa  may  be  utilized  also  to 
express  indefinite  quantity  or  degree,  with  a  concessive 
meaning.  Laws  108.  14  (Laws  of  Ine,  688-695,  in 
Alfred's  code)  Gif  mon  afelle  on  wuda  wel  monega 
treowa,  7  wyrfl  eft  undierne,  forgielde  III  treowu  aelc 
mid  XXX  scill. ;  ne  Searf  he  hiora  ma  geldan,  waere 
hiora  swa  fela  swa  hiora  wsere.  A  similar  passage: 
Laws  56. 18  (Laws.of  Alfred,  871-901,  MS,  E.)  forgielde 
aelc  great  treow  mid  V  scill.,  7  siSdan  aeghwylc,  sie 
swa  fela  swa  hiora  sie,  mid  V  paeningum ;  MS.  H.  sippan 
aelc,  swa  monig  swa  peer  sy.  The  latter  example, 
however,   may  be  interpreted  as  merely  distributive. 
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A  similar  construction  in  a  Calendar  printed  by 
Cockayne  has  logically  very  little  justification;  the 
writer  used  roundabout  concessive  clauses  because 
he  had  no  means  of  saying  briefly,  *  Add  to  the  result,' 
'the  excess  over  thirty':  Lchd.  8.  228.  17,  18  gif  |>u 
wille  witan  hu  eald  se  mona  scyle  beon  oj^er  geare 
on  pisne  daeg,  ponne  wite  pu  hu  eald  se  mona  beo 
nu  to  daeg,  ponne  heo  se  mona  swa  eald  swa  he  beo, 
do  XI.  paer  to ;  ponne  beo  p<Br  swa  fela  swa  peer  beo 
ofer  pa  XXX.,  ponne  biS  se  mona  swa  eald. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  'written  in  the  first 
instance  about  the  year  1122'  (Chron.  1.  xii)  furnishes 
our  earliest  examples  of  this  idiom  in  the  negative 
form :  Chron.  233.  29  7  paer  him  ferdon  on  buton  swa 
swa  hi  sylf  woldon.  7  him  nan  ping  ne  wid  stod, 
ne  him  to  ne  dorste  scip  here  on  sae  ne  land  fjrd, 
ne  eodon  hi  ewa  feor  up ;  220.  16  nan  man  ne  dorste 
slean  o9eme  man,  noefde  he  nmfre  swa  mycel  ^el  gedon 
wi8  pone  o8eme.  This  is  logically  equivalent  to  the 
positive  swa . . .  stoa^  but  more  emphatic. 

Note  1.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  indefinite 
is  not  found  as  a  translation  of  the  equivalent  Latin  quamvisy 
quatnlibet  with  an  adjective.  Old  English  translation,  however, 
b  of  course  often  very  firee,  and  attempts  to  render  the 
quamvis  construction  in  any  fashion  are  hard  to  find.  Wser- 
ferth,  whose  style  is  firequently  awkward,  uses  the  ^eah- 
clause  for  this  purpose :  DiaL  50.  32  swa  hwset  swa  man  mihte 
gedon  t>set  t>®r  uteode,  t^eah  t>e  hit  medmycel  ele  waere 
(quamlibet  parum  olei  exire  potuisset) ;  173.  8  l>eah  l>e  heo 
lytles  hwset  geseo  of  l>am  leohte  l>ses  scyppendes  (quam- 
libet . . .  parum  de  luce  Creatoris  aspexerit). 

Note  2.  Indefinite  concessions  of  l^iis  kind  have  a  fisur 
more  important  place  in  Modem  than  in  Old  English  prose. 
The  modem  idiom  is  in  daily  use.  As^  the  equivalent  of 
swa . . .  swa^  has,  to  be  sure,  in  this  sense  been  generally 
replaced  by  however.    It  may  still  be  found,  nevertheless: 
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Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  6  Wretched  as  he  is,  and  wicked  as 
he  may  be,  he  has  a  share  in  every  promise  of  Scripture. 

The  negative  phrase  never  so,  though  now  obsolescent,  has 
also  survived  in  modem  speech.  Hal.  Meid.  29.  27  nabben 
ha  neuer  se  muchel  wiSuten  ij>e  worlde;  Ps.  68.  6  (AV.  and 
RV.)  charming  never  so  wisely.  In  the  fifteenth  century  we 
find  the  phrase  coalescing  with  the  formal  concessive  clause: 
F.  C.  P.  V.  116  though  I  could  teach  and  live  never  so 
virtuously;  cf.  Baldwin,  p.  67 £  This  usage  also  maintained 
itself:  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair  I.  i.  though  I  were  never 
so  strait-laced. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THESE  PASSAGES. 

In  the  case  of  the  indefinite  concession,  it  is  remark- 
able that  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  the  examples 
known  are  to  be  found  in  the  Laws,  Chronicles,  and 
Charters,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  are  to  look  for  the 
preservation  of  archaic  language.  In  the  code  of 
Alfred,  which  includes  that  of  Ine,  we  actually  find 
the  same  formula  repeated  in  a  law  which,  in  its  later 
version,  has  an  intent  opposite  to  that  of  the  earlier 
(see  citations  under  Indefinite  Expressions  of  Degree). 
The  Charters,  also,  evidently  seeking  for  legal  exact- 
ness in  covering  all  possible  cases,  repeat  such 
expressions  as  age  land  se  9e  hit  age.  Ot  the  66  indef- 
inite concessive  clauses  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
10  are  firom  the  Laws,  16  from  the  Charters,  4  from 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  8  from  the  works  of 
Alfred  (Orosius  and  Boethius),  4  from  the  Benedictine 
Rule,  16  scattered.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
a  native  idiom,  found  mainly  outside  the  writings  of 
those  whose  style  was  largely  influenced  by  Latin 
models. 

Of  these  66  clauses,  46  are  unmistakably  optative, 
7  indeterminate,  and  only  4  clearly  indicative:  Inst. 
368.22;  LS.  1.214.98;  Gram.  277.12;   Adm.  84.19. 
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That  is,  three  of  the  four  indicatives  are  in  works 
ascribed  to  iElfric. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  clauses  of  the  Laws 
and  Charters  are  usually  found  in  prescriptions  or  in 
bequests,  such  as  those  introduced  by  ie  ann.  In  the 
Chronicle  and  in  Alfred,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
cessive clause  depends  upon  a  statement,  or  upon 
some  subordinate  clause.  Thus,  at  least  by  the  time 
Alfred  wrote,  the  indefinite  concessive  clause  was  fiilly 
in  use  with  declarative  as  well  as  with  hortatory 
sentences.  In  all  I  find  28  clauses  dependent  on  be- 
quests or  commands ;  28  dependent  on  statements  or 
subordinate  clauses.  This  result  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  practice  of  Otfrid.  Erdmann  (Otf.,  11 7  f.)  finds 
many  concessive  clauses  of  the  sd  wer  type  depending 
upon  a  hortatory  subjunctive  or  an  imperative;  and 
only  one  with  an  indicative  principal  clause  (a 
question):  Ev.  IV.  21.  27  So  war  so  si  thin  richi,  .  .  . 
thoh  bistu  zi  alawaru  kuning? 

The  greater  number  of  the  clauses  conform  to  the 
pattern  of  the  ordinary  permissive  clause  containing 
an  indefinite :  verb  +  indefinite  +  second  verb — do  swa 
hwylc  swa  hit  do.  Only  11 — all  in  texts  later  than 
Alfred — deviate  from  this  rule.  Of  the  remaining  45, 
only  8  are  in  the  preterit  tense,  3  of  these  in  indirect 
discourse;  only  5,  that  is,  in  direct  discourse  are 
removed  from  the  tense  of  an  actual  command.  The 
11  clauses  not  modeled  on  the  permissive  clause  have 
either  indefinite  +  subject  and  verb  (9) — swa  hu  swa 
hit  gewurde — or  negative  verb  +  indefinite  (2) — neefde 
he  nsBfre  swa  mycel  yie\  gedon.  That  is,  9  follow, 
so  far  as  arrangement  goes,  the  indefinite  relative 
clause,  such  as :  swa  hwss  swa  ge  biddap  on  minan 
naman,  eal  ic  iow  sille  (Wulf.  228.  20).  We  find 
parallel  ideas  expressed  in  the  permissive  and  non- 
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permissive  form :  do  swa  hwylc  swa  hit  do — swa  hwset 
swa  pu  minum  lichaman  dest;  age  land  se  de  hit 
age— swa  hwylc  man  swa  8a  socne  ahe. 

In  discussing  specific  passages  containing  se  ffe^  swilc^ 
and  swa^  I  have  tried  to  show  that  a  simple  indefinite 
permission  contains  in  germ  the  possibility  of  con- 
cessive use.  Unfortunately  enough,  the  hortatory 
clauses  which  seem  to  mark  the  transition  are  firom 
a  late  period,  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  and 
the  first  part  of  the  eleventh.  Granting,  however, 
that  such  an  adaptation  of  the  permissive  clause  might 
occur,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  by  a 
natural  psychological  process,  take  place  over  and 
over.  How  readily  the  indefinite  permission  lends 
itself  to  concessive  use  may  be  seen  by  a  mere  anal- 
ysis. I  give  my  consent  to  some  undefined  procedure ; 
that  means  that  I  accept  the  consequences.  The  idea 
of  some  contrasted  result  taking  place  in  spite  of  this 
procedure—though  it  be  only  acceptance  of  conse- 
quences— is  involved  in  the  nature  of  such  a  permission. 
It  is  an  easy  step  firom  this  kind  of  sentence  to  one 
retaining  the  permissive  form,  but  dealing  with  ideas 
and  hypotheses  instead  of  allowing  actions — from  do 
ymbe  his  agen  swa  swa  he  wylle  to  smlde  unc  on  pam 
brocum  swa  unc  scelde. 

The  same  tendency  may  be  illustrated  by  examples 
fi-om  other  languages  than  Old  English.  Shakespeare's 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid  (All's  Well 
IV.  ii.  74)  and  Tennyson's  Then  let  come  what  come 
may  ...  I  shall  have  had  my  day  (Maud  XI)  exemplify 
permission  and  concession  in  one.  Still  more  striking 
is  the  presence  of  a  verb  implying  a  will  outside  the 
speaker,  in  the  following  thoroughly  subordinated 
concession :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  4  were  I  a  man, 
I  wad  hae  amends  o'  Jock  Porteous,  be  the  upshot  what 
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like  oH.  In  Latin,  besides  the  short  clauses  quamvis 
and  quamlibet^  which  have  become  concessive  conjunc- 
tions, we  find  occasional  concessive  clauses  in  which 
each  element  retains  its  force :  Caelius  67  qwxm  voletU 
faceti  sint ;  De  Deorum  Natura  2.  46  quam  volet  Epi- 
curus iocetur  et  dicat  se  non  posse  intellegere,  numquam 
me  movebit.  These  are  clearly  permissions  with  con- 
cessive force  added  (references  from  Lane,  p.  326). 
Cf  Draeger  2. 769  ff.,  on  quamvis^  quatUumvis^  etc. ;  and 
Delbrtick,  Synt  Forsch.  1.  27,  on  a  related  optative 
in  Greek. 

In  the  earliest  Old  English  prose  the  concession  is 
aheady  well  developed :  Laws  108.  14  w»re  hiora  swa 
fela  swa  hiora  w»re;  13.  5  sie  ofer  mearce  8»r  he 
wille.  We  cannot  hope,  then,  to  find  the  actual  genesis 
of  the  construction.  The  example  last  cited,  however, 
contains  the  same  sort  of  permissive  idea,  joined  with 
the  indefinite,  which  we  find  in  the  examples  quoted 
from  Latin  and  Modem  English.  The  same  verb 
appears  in  an  actual  permission :  Laws  463.  34  do  ymbe 
his  agen  swa  swa  he  unfile.  Other  passages  which  have 
been  quoted  show  permissive  clauses  on  the  way  to 
becoming  subordinate.  In  the  'Wulfstan'  homilies, 
hortatory  clauses  of  much  the  same  form  as  undoubted 
concessions  are  simply  interpolated,  having  no  grammat- 
ical connection  whatever  with  their  context.  Thus 
there  is  much  variation  in  the  use  of  similar  forms. 
In  view  of  the  adaptability  of  the  optative-indefinite 
type  of  clause,  in  view  of  the  general  tendency  of 
such  optative  constructions  as  those  adduced  from 
Latin  and  English,  and  in  view  of  the  clauses  found, 
in  Old  English,  in  a  transitional  stage,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  indefinite  concessive  clause  origi- 
nated in  a  clause  of  permission. 

This    leaves    unexplained  the   few  clauses   which 
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follow  the  indefinite-relative  type.  These  clauses, 
however,  are  late.  The  relative-indefinite,  as  a  means 
of  explanation,  of  course  existed  alongside  the  hor- 
tatory-indefinite clause.  Partiy  through  confusion,  partly 
through  desire  for  brevity,  its  form  might  be  adop- 
ted, in  concessions,  in  place  of  the  cumbrous  double 
verb.  We  cannot  trace  the  process.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  permissive  form  of  the  indefinite  concession 
prevailed  in  Old  English,  and  continued  in  Middle 
English.  In  Modem  English  the  relative  form  predom- 
inates. 
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CLAUSES  OF  OTHER  KINDS  ADAPTED  TO 
CONCESSIVE  USE. 

In  Old  English,  as  in  other  languages,  clauses 
normally  employed  to  express  other  relations  may 
take  on  a  stronger  or  weaker  concessive  meaning. 
Thus  we  have  temporal,  concessions,  modal  conces- 
sions, etc.  Such  clauses  often  indicate  an  attempt 
to  say  or  suggest  two  things  at  once — the  con- 
cessive idea  superadded  to  some  other.  Accordingly, 
the  concessive  element  may  be  more  or  less  distinct 
in  a  given  case,  and  classifications  become  debatable. 
It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation 
altogether  from  judgments  upon  these  points.  The 
general  principle,  nevertheless,  remains  clear;  and 
however  doubtful  an  individual  sentence  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  secondary  conces- 
sive use  of  clauses  of  various  types.  For  the  under- 
standing of  a  language  in  its  essential  aspects,  a 
study  of  such  usages  has  greater  value  in  llie  mass 
than  in  details.  I  have  therefore  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  give  exact  statistics  regarding  the  con- 
structions to  be  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  and  shall 
seek  rather  to  indicate  the  materials  possessed  by  Old 
English  which  could  be  adapted  to  concessive  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  because  the  meanings  of 
clauses  are  sometimes  shifting  and  elusive,  every 
clause  to  be  considered  at  all  must  be  studied  separ- 
ately on  its  own  merits.  Full  citations  thus  become 
a  necessity. 
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The  clauses  which  may  become  secondarily  con- 
cessive fall  into  two  groups :  those  of  generic  mean- 
ing, including  relative,  temporal,  and  local  clauses; 
and  those  which  have  a  more  specialized  use,  includ- 
ing conditional  and  correlative  comparative  clauses, 
and  definite  clauses  of  quantity  or  degree.  For  ex- 
planation of  the  former  group,  I  may  adapt  the  ob- 
servation of  Adams  ^  upon  the  ^a-clause:  the  ease 
with  which  such  clauses  bring  two  acts  into  the  field 
of  view  is  so  great  that  their  occasional  concessive 
use  is  most  natural.  Clauses  of  the  second  group — 
and  of  the  first  group  so  far  as  they  retain  specific 
meaning — become  concessive  when  the  relation  they 
represent  is  viewed  in  a  particular  aspect ;  t. «.,  when 
that  relation  involves  a  conflict  between  two  notions. 


RELATIVE  CLAUSES. 

The  relative  clause  may  have  concessive  force 
merely  through  its  logical  relation  to  the  context. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  concessive  idea  is 
emphasized,  more  or  less  distinctly,  by  means  of 
particles  or  demonstrative  pronouns. 

A.   An  Adversative  in  the  Relative  Clause, 

This  construction  is,  in  most  cases,  simply  a  direct 
translation  fi-om  Latin.  Dial.  294.  5  pset  se  selmihtiga 
God  swa  forlaetep  sweltan  his  gecorenan,  pa  panne 
hwcBpre  he  ne  Isetep  na  beon  forholene  aefter  deape, 
hwylcre  halignesse  hi  beo8  (quod  . . .  Deus  sic  per- 
mittit  mori,  quos  tamen  . . .  cujus  sanctitatis  fiierint, 
non  patitur  celari) ;  BH.  370. 18  diglum  wordum  op- 

1  The  Temporal  Clause  in  OE.  Prose,  p.  11. 
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enade  7  cyftde,  pa  mon  hwe9ere  aefter  faece  sweotoUice 
ongeotan  mihte  (uerbis  obscurioribus,  quae  tamen 
postmodum  manifeste  intellegerentur) ;  BH.  410.  16 
p»t  ic  scealde  Drihtnes  . . .  serende  Ecgbrihte  bringan, 
dsdt  pu  hwe9ere  scealt  him  ssBCgan  (ut  responsum . . . 
adferam,  quod  te  tamen  referente  oportet  ad  ilium 
uenire) ;  BH.  440. 31  hwelchwugu  god  dede,  8a  he  hwae- 
8re  .  .  .  adeostrade  (bona  aliqua  fecit,  quae  tamen  .  . . 
obnubilauit). 

The  adversative  perhaps  due  to  a  misreading  of 
tarn :  Dial.  273.  10  pa  geseah  he  Speciosus  sawle  . . . 
ut  gan  of  pam  lichaman,  se  w»s  swa  peak  swifle  feor 
ponon  (vidit  Speciosi  .  .  .  animam  tarn  longe  a  se 
positi  de  corpore  exire). 

Not  traced  to  a  Latin  original :  LS.  2.  68.  39  hwylce 
mettas  wseron  mannum  forbodene  on  Saere  ealdan  se, 
pe  mann  ett  nu  stca-teah;  72.84  be  dam  clsnum 
nytenum  o88e  be  pam  unclsenum  on  dsere  ealdan  le, 
pe  mann  ett  nu  stoa-feah. 

With  these  sentences  may  be  compared  such  pas- 
sages from  Modem  English  as  the  following:  Bacon, 
Of  Parents  and  Children  (Essays)  but  in  the  midst 
some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who  many  times, 
nevertheless,  prove  the  best. 


B.   An  Adversative  in  the  Main  Clause. 

Clauses  of  this  form  seem  not  to  be  copied  directly 
from  the  Latin;  even  when  they  occur  in  translated 
works,  they  are  found  in  passages  added  by  the 
translator.  Indirectly,  however,  they  may  well  have 
been  influenced  by  Latin  sentences  containing  an 
adversative  within  the  relative  clause. 

The  first  example  approaches  the  clause  of '  charac- 
teristic ' ;  the  meaning  is  *  even  he  who : '  Sol.  48.  21 
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ponne  se  de  ealre  scearpost  locian  msg,  ne  maeg  peak 
pa  sunnan  selfe  geseon  swilce  swilce  heo  ys.  Somewhat 
similar  in  form,  but  closer  to  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinary  ^^saA-clause,  is  the  following:  Bo.  116.  26  pa 
menn  pe  disu  leasungu  gelefdon,  peak  wisston  .  .  . 
A  non-restrictive  clause,  for  which  a  7eaA-clause  could 
well  be  substituted,  appears  in  this  passage :  JE.  Asm. 
61.  226  Saul,  se  cyning,  pe  syngode  ongean  god  and 
hine  swa  gegremode,  pset  god  cwsep  be  him,  pset  him 
ofpuhte  paet  he  hine  to  cyninge  gesette,  uses  na  sona 
dead  for  his  synnum  swa  peak. 

Both  forms  of  clause  are  found  in  *Wulfstan.' 
Restrictive :  Wulf.  262. 13  swylce  eac  be  dam  hean 
muntum  and  dunum,  pa  9e  heah  standad  ofer  ealne 
middaneard,  pa  hwsBdere  wite  habbad  pses  ealdordomes. 
Non -restrictive,  and  with  adversative  preceding!: 
53.  15.  20  gemacaS  pst  se  man  hywaS  hwilum  hine 
sylfhe  peh  mihtine  and  unforhtne,  pe  nah  on  his 
heortan  senigne  cafscype,  . . .  geded  psBt  se  man  hiwad 
peh  hine  sylfne  swylce  he  deop  inngehyd  hsebbe,  pe 
nat  na  mycel  gescad  sniges  gerades. 

The  same  in  principle,  though  different  in  grammat- 
ical structure,  is  this  pleonastic  sentence :  Bl.  H.  65. 
23  Manige  men  beop  pe  pa  word  pare  halgan  gesagene 
lustlice  geh3rrap  &  peah  hrsedlice  hie  forgytap  paet  hie 
hwene  ser  ymbhygdigum  earum  . . .  gehyrdon  reccean 
&  secggan  =  Manige  men  pe  pa  word  . . .  gehyrap, 
peah  hraedlice  forgytap  . . .  Cf.  Bl.  H.  25.  4. 

Parallels  to  these  relative  clauses  may  of  course 
be  found  in  Modem  English.  For  example:  De 
Quincey,  Shakespeare  (Works,  New  York,  1878,  6.  16) 
since . . .  Pope,  who  had  expressly  studied  Shakespeare, 
was,  after  allj  so  memorably  deficient  in  the  appro- 
priate knowledge. 
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C.   A  DemanstroHve  in  the  Main  Clause. 

This  form  of  sentence  is  rather  logically  than 
grammatically  equivalent  to  the  concessive  sentence; 
the  relative  clause  defines  or  characterizes  the  noun 
brought  into  relief  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  Yet 
the  expression  of  contrast  is  marked^  and  these  clauses 
approach  in  form  and  meaning  those  against  which 
an  adversative  is  balanced.  Examples  are  to  be  sought 
in  translations  from  the  Latin,  but  answering  to  a 
variety  of  Latin  constructions. 

O.  74.  22  8eo  ike  burg  Babylonia,  seo  de  msest  waes 
7  serest  ealra  burga,  seo  is  nu  IsBSt  7  westast  (Et 
tamen  magna  ilia  Babylon,  ilia  prima  . . .  condita,  nunc 
• . .  subversa  est).  Here  the  OE.  demonstrative  used 
is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Latin,  which  relies 
largely  for  its  antithetical  effect  upon  balance  of 
phrase.  In  the  following,  the  translator  simply  followed 
the  Latin :  BH.  68.  12  swa  swa  da  goodan  fedras 
gewuniad  heora  fl»slecu  beam ,.. pa  seolfan  pe  heo 
mid  pam  wiitum  preagad  7  swencaO,  lufiaS  eac  7 
wilniad  him  to  aerfeweardum  to  habbenne  (ipsos  quos 
doloribus  adfligunt,  habere  heredes  quaerunt). 

The  antithetic  se  ilea  9e  is  a  favorite  construction 
in  Cura  Pastoralis.  It  may  translate  the  equivalent 
Latin  relative,  supplying  a  demonstrative  not  found 
in  the  original :  CP.  35.  24  8e  ilea  se  monegum  yfelum 
wi8  hine  selfhe  forworhtum  ar  gearode,  he  weard  eft 
sua  ungemetlice  graedig  8»s  godan  deapes  butan  »lcre 
scylde  &  selcre  wiflerweardnesse  wiS  hine  (qui  malis 
ante  noverat  pie  parcere,  in  bonorum  quoque  necem 
post  didicit . . .) ;  173.  19  sio  ilce  lar  8e  o8rum  hielpeS, 
hio  derefl  flaem  oflrum  (Saepe  namque  aliis  officiunt, 
quae  aliis  prosunt) ;  261.  4  (combined  with  emphatic 
self)  hu  monig  yfel  ure  Drj^hten  &  ure  Alisend  ge8o- 
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lode  mid  9am  Ucan  mannum  de  he  self  gesceop  (quanta 
redemtor  noster  ab  his  quos  creaverat  pertulit  mala). 
Again,  it  translates  the  appositive  participle:  261.  7ff. 
8e  ilea  se  9e  »lce  d»g  saula  gereafaO  of  Stes  ealdan 
feondes  honda  (de  manu  antiqui  hostis  captivorum 
animas  quotidie  rapiens),  se  ilea  se  8e  us  Swiehd  mid 
dy  halwyndan  waetre  (aqua  salutis  nos  diluens)  se  na 
ne  forbeag  mid  his  nebbe  8ara  triowleasena  monna  spatl. 

Se  demonstratively  used,  the  antithesis  emphasized 
by  contrasted  adverbs  of  time :  i£H.  1.  S80. 26  he  fa 
9one  wolde  habban  him  to  mundboran,  pom  9e  he 
nolde  cer  his  cruman  syllan. 

A  weaker  demonstrative  se :  MH.  1.  226.  IS  Ac  se 
8e  nolde  of  d»re  rode  abrecan,  se  aras  of  Sere  byrgene ; 
Adm.  42. 12  se  wsbs  hafenleas  for  us,  se  de  hssfS  ealle 
ding ;  Wulf.  23.  2  se  de  ah  geweald  heofones  and 
eorSan  . . .  se  let  hine  sylfhe  . . .  acwellan.  Cf.  Bl.  H. 
88.  29  se  pe  mihte  hine  sona  on  helle  gewitnian ;  76. 
25  se  pe  waes  lareow  &  sopfffistnesse  bysen. 


D.    Without  Demonstrative  or  Adversative. 

Clauses  of  this  sort,  though  without  formal  adver- 
satives,  are  often  contrasted  with  the  principal  clause 
through  the  use  of  or  and  other  particles.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  examples  found  are  in  the  works 
of  iElfric. 

Hum  translating  saltem:  CP.  109.  17  dset  hi  hum 
him  menniscne  ege  ondrseden,  dset  hie  ne  durren 
syngian,  9a  de  him  ne  ondrsodad  done  godcundan 
dom.  The  eflFective  balance  of  menniscne  ege  and  9one 
godcundan  dom^  in  which  the  antithesis  partly  resides, 
is  of  course  due  to  the  Latin:  ut  humana  saltem 
formidine  peccare  metuant,  qui  divina  judicia  non 
formidant. 
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Nu  expressing  contrast  in  time,  in  clauses  which 
seem  to  combine  the  ideas  of  cause  and  of  concession : 
iEH.  1.  680.  80.  82  pser  wepad  da  eagan  on  Sam  helli- 
can  lige  pe  nu  durh  unalyfedlice  gewihiunga  gore- 
tende  hwearftliad;  and  pa  te8  pe  nu  on  ofer-sete 
blissiaS  sceolon  pser  cearcian  on  pam  unasecgendlicum 
pinungum. 

.^  or  (Bror  as  contrasting  adverb ;  Deut.  28.  62 
And  eowre  wurOad  feawa  to  lafe,  pe  ser  wseron  swa 
fela  swa  heofenes  tungla  (Et  remanebitis  pauci  numero, 
qui  prius  eratis  sicut . .) ;  iEH.  1.  882.  80  swilce  hi 
ponne  lufian  heora  siblingas,  8e  »r  on  life  ne  hi  sylfe 
ne  heora  magas  ne  lufedon ;  LS.  1.  464.  221.  ham  eode 
blySe  butan  latteowe  ana,  Se  de  l}rtle  ser  panon  wibs 
gelffid  purh  Sone  opeme;  468.  288  Him  wsbs  eac 
forgifen  peet  he  wel  mihte  gehyran,  se  de  »r  nsefde 
ne  eagan  ne  hlyst ;  466.  898  se8e  8Br  w»s  geboren  on 
b»re  to  cyrcan ;  2.  14.  214  heo  be  his  naman  nsemnede 
hine  pone  8e  heo  nsefre  aer  ne  geseah  ne  nsefre  fore 
secgan  ne  gehyrde ;  Adm.  40.  12  du  bist  Godes  freond, 
8u  8e  w8Bre  8eow  ceror;  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  219.  7  Se 
pe  wsas  ffirur  rice  cyng  7  maniges  landes  hlaford,  he 
nsefde  pa  ealles  landes  buton  seofon  fot  m»l;  221. 
28  pa  DsBnescan  pe  wss  serur  ge  teald  eallra  folca 
ge  treowast  wurdon  awende  to  peere  meste  un 
triwde. 

Other  similar  adverbs :  Chron.  219.  8  se  pe  wses 
hmlon  ge  scrid  mid  golde ...  he  laeg  pa  ofer  wrogen 
mid  moldan ;  cf.  Chron.  264. 88  sume  ieden  on  slmes 
pe  waren  mm  wile  rice  men. 

With  this  whole  group  may  be  compared  such 
passages  as  III  Henry  6.  11.  iii.  46  I,  that  did  never 
weep,  now  melt  with  woe. 

Even  when  there  is  no  formal  marking  of  contrast 
through  adverbs  or  pronouns,  there  is  often  an  emphatic 
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word  or  phrase  to  point  the  antithesis.  Examples, 
again,  are  chiefly  from  translations  and  from  the 
writings,  original  and  translated,  of  iElfric.  Out  of 
many  clauses  with  a  stronger  or  fainter  shade  of  con- 
cessive meaning,  I  select  the  most  striking. 

Sol.  68.  20  pa  goodan  nellaS  heora  yflum  freondum 
arian  . . .  8e  ma  pe  Abraham  wolde  pam  welegan  arian, 
pe  he  hys  cegnes  kinnes  were.  The  passage  is  note- 
worthy, in  this  early  translation,  as  not  being  found 
in  the  Latin.  CP.  61.  28  8a  8e  beo8  mid  hira  ttgnum 
byrflcnnum  ofiBrycte  Oaet  hie  ne  magon  gestondan, 
hie  willaS  lustlice  underfon  o9erra  monna  (qui . . . 
urgetur  ex  propriis,  humerum  . .  .  opprimendus  pon- 
deribus  submittit  alienis).  Dial.  229.  24  pa  repan  deor, 
pe  unea9e  hi  sefre  mihton  manna  sweord  ondrsedan,  hi 
forhtodon  7  hi  ondredon  p€ere  ferelan  slegas  of  pses 
halgan  mannes  handa  (quae  gladios  formidare  vix 
poterant, . . .  ictus  ferulae  pertimescebant) ;  John  18. 14 
Gif  ic  pwoh  eowre  fet,  ic  pe  eom  eower  Lareow  and 
eower  Hlaford  (Vulg. :  Si  . . .  ego  lavi  pedes  vestros, 
Dominus  et  Magister). 

Other  examples :  De  Temp.  8.  15  pa  steorran,  pe 
us  lyttle  pingeaS,  synd  atvyfe  brade;  Mart.  196.  8  pser 
hy  gedydon  paet  cild  sprecende  pset  ne  wses  anre 
nihte  eald. 

Note  1.  In  one  case  a  relative  clause  makes  an  awkward 
approach  to  the  disjunctive  concession:  Mart  10.  8  ealle  l>a 
cnihtcild  pe  wceron  twam  gearum  geborene  o88e  anre  nihte 
eald  cild.  The  source  of  this  sentence  appears  to  be  in  a 
passage  from  Bede  (quoted  Mart.,  p.  225) :  a  puero  duorum 
annorum  usque  ad  puerum  unius  noctis. 

Note  2.  For  co()rdinate  concessions  within  the  relative 
clause,  see  Chapter  VII. 
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TEMPORAL  CLAUSES. 

The  frequency  with  which  temporal  clauses  and 
temporal  connectives  pass  into  concessives  in  Modem 
English  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kellner  (p.  73)  and 
M&tzner  (3.  462,  462). 

The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  adversative 
meaning  sometimes  given  to  the  adverbs  meantime^ 
meanwhile  (cf.  M&tzner,  3.  886).  The  employment  of 
the  Latin  cum  as  a  concessive  particle  (on  which  see 
Lane,  p.  316,  and  Draeger  2.  772),  and  the  use  of 
the  French  quand  mime^  illustrate  how  natural  is  the 
transition  from  the  temporal  to  the  concessive  relation. 
A  single  example  from  Modem  English  may  stand 
as  a  type  of  this  usage :  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Lecture  3 
While  they  owned  the  real  good  and  firuit  of  it,  they 
yet  held  it  a  degradation  to  all  who  practised  it.  In 
Old  English,  as  in  Modem,  the  transition  is  some- 
times so  complete  that  the  temporal  particle  might 
be  regarded,  as  swa  has  been,  as  a  true  concessive 
conjunction.  I  follow  Professor  Adams,  however,  in 
reckoning  as  temporal  all  connectives  of  this  kind. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  temporal  concession  in 
Old  English  is  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  tem- 
poral conjunction,  with  more  or  less  of  concessive 
meaning,  is  used  to  translate  concessive  cum.  One 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  the  concessive 
character  of  the  clauses  translated  was  recognized, 
cum  itself  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinctively  temporal 
conjunction.  Examples  (quoted  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs)  are  John  4.  9 ;  6.  71 ;  7.  16 ;  12. 37 ;  BH. 
80.7;  88.9. 

With  temporal,  as  with  relative  concessions,  there 
may  be  an  adversative  in  the  principal  clause;  this 
is  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  in  close  imitation 
of  a  Latin  original. 
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A.    With  Adversative  in  the  Main  Clause. 

L  8a  and  8a8a. 

This  connective,  when  followed  by  an  adversative, 
always  retains  something  of  its  temporal  force.  The 
adversative  in  a  substantive  clause :  O.  134.  27  para 
pegna  angin  pa  hie  untweogendlice  wendon  psBt  heora 
hlaford  waere  on  heora  feonde  gewealde,  .  . .  psBt  hie 
swapeah  noldon  piBS  weallgebreces  geswican.  The 
sentence  is  an  addition  of  the  translator's  own.  The 
following  seems  to  be  an  awkward  combination  of 
the  temporal  and  concessive  ideas,  and  the  adversative 
is  supplied  by  the  translator:  CP.  116.  9  Ba  8a 
Cornelius  for  ea8modnesse  wel  dyde  8»t  he  hine 
astrehte  beforan  him,  he  9eah  hine  selfhe  ongeat  him 
gelicne  (Petrus  ...  a  bene  agente  Comelio  et  sese  ei 
humiliter  prostemente  immoderatius  venerari  recusavit 
seque  ei  similem  recognovit).  The  two  ideas  again 
united,  but  as  naturally  and  easily  as  in  modem 
colloquial  style :  Guth.  169.  8  papa  se  mennisca  fultum 
him  beswac,  hine  peahhwffipere  se  godcunda  fultum 
gefrefrode ;  Int.  Sig.  50.  475  Ba  godes  englas  . . .  pu 
cw»don,  Ne  be  healde  ge  underbsBC,  ac  efsta8  aweg, 
'pa,  no  pe  lofs  beseah  lothes  wif  underb»c  (a  sentence 
not  in  the  Latin  original);  Bl.  H.  215.  81  Ba  he  • .  . 
pa  gesihpe  geseah,  pa  ne  w»s  he  hwepre  noht  feor 
on  oferhygd  ahafen  on  mennisc  wuldor;  Wulf.  12.  14 
pa  pa  p8Bt  w»s  p8Bt  deofol  psBt  folc  swa  mistiice 
dwelede  ...  pa  w©s  peah  an  m»g8  8e  aefre  weorSode 
pone  so8an  godd. 

2.  si88a]i. 

CP.  885.  2  sid8an  he  his  cnihtas  gelsBred  haefde 
done  CTBdft  diBS  lareowdomes,  he  cw8b8  swa8eah  (post- 
quam  . . .  instruxit,  illico  adjunxit :  Vos  autem  . .  .) ; 
here  the  adversative  is  copied  from  the  Latin,   but 
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displaced.  Bl.  H.  177. 28  syppan  hie  S»t  feoh  on- 
fengon  ne  mihtan  hie  hwetre  forswigian  p»t  psBr 
geworden  wsbs. 

8.  mid  87. 

BH.  80.7  mid  py  seo  sb  monig  I)ing  bewereO  to 
etanne,  swa  swa  uncliene,  hwaitre  in  godspelle  Drihten 
cweed  . . .  (cum  multa  lex  .  .  .  manducare  prohibeat, 
in  euangelio  tamen  Dominus  dicit  .  • .) ;  88.  9  mid  I>y 
we  weoton  psBt  se  lichoma  ne  msBg  lustfullian  buton 
pam  mode,  huxOte  I>»t  seolfe  mod  .  .  .  (cum  caro 
delectare  sine  animo  nequeat,  ipse  tamen  animus  . . .) ; 
816.  16  pflBs  gemanan  myd  py  heo  w»s  . . .  brucende, 
hwcitre  heo  . . .  awunade  (cum  .  . .  uteretur  . . .  tamen 
.  . .).  In  the  following  the  whole  sentence  is  built 
out  of  a  double  ctint^clause :  Dial.  155.  27  mid  |>y  se 
Godes  wer  hine  . . .  larde  paet  he  hit  gebetan  sceolde, 
he  swa  peak  nanum  gemete  him  to  pon  hyran  nolde 
(Cumque  eum  vir  Dei  . . .  admoneret,  ipse  vero  nuUo 
modo  consentiret  . .  .)• 

B.    Without  Adversative  in  the  Main  Clause, 

L  8a  and  8a8a. 

When  no  adversative  is  present,  as  when  the  ad- 
versative is  used,  concessive  Ifa  means  although  (as  in 
John  6.  71)  or  at  the  very  time  when  (as  in  BH.  48.  21). 
A  single  exception  is  found  in  O.  30.  22  hio  wees 
wilniende  mid  gewinnum  peet  hio  hy  oferswiSde,  8a 
hio  hit  8urhteon  ne  mihte.  Here  <fa  introduces  a 
more  loosely  connected  clause;  the  meaning  is 
^though  in  fact/  and  the  clause  approaches  inde- 
pendence. 

Examples  of  the  more  common  usage:  BH.  48.  21 
pa  him  aelc  mennisc  fultum  blonn,  psBt  hi  ma  on 
godcundne  fultum  getreowodan  (ubi  humanum  cesse- 
bat  auxilium);  John  6.71  pes  hine  belewde,  pa  he 
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W8BS  an  para  twelfa  (Vulg. :  cum  esset  unus  ex 
duodecim) ;  12.  37  Ba  he  swa  mycele  tacn  dyde  beforan 
him,  hi  ne  gelyfdon  on  hyne  (Cum  .  . .  tanta  signa 
fecisset) ;  Mk.  16.  11  pa  hi  .  . .  hine  gesawon,  pa  ne 
gelyfdon  hi  him  (The  Vulg.  is  quite  different  in 
meaning :  audientes  quia  . .  .  visus  esset  ab  ea) ;  Int. 
Sig.  48.  473  Hwi  wearO  lothes  wif  awend  to  sealtstane, 
papa  god  sende  his  twegen  englas  to  ahreddene  loth 
7  his  wif?  (clause  added  by  translator) ;  46. 440  Hu 
mihte  abraham  beon  claBne  ...  pa  pa  he  hsefde  cyfese 
under  his  riht  wife  ?  (dum  . . .  conjunctus  est  ancillae 
suae) ;  iEH.  1.  140.  9, 10  he  wolde  mann  beon  for  us, 
8a8a  he  God  wses,  ...  he  wolde  beon  pearfa  for  us, 
Sada  he  rice  w»s;  cf.  2.  118.  23. 

2.  Sonne. 

John  4.  9  Humeta  bitst  pu  set  me  drincan,  ponne 
8u  eart  ludeisc,  and  ic  eom  Samaritanisc  wif?  (Vulg. : 
Judaeus  cum  sis);  7.  15  Humeta  cann  pes  stafas, 
ponne  he  ne  leomode?  (Vulg.:  cum  non  didicerit); 
iEH.  1.  64.34  se  ...  gytsere  wile  mare  habban  ponne 
him  genihtsumaO,  ponne  he  furOon  orsorh  ne  bricO 
his  genihtsumnysse ;  LS.  2.60.114  pu  pe  gelyfdest 
on  me,  ponne  8u  me  ne  gesawe.  Bonne  represents 
different  antithetic  Latin  constructions:  CP.  209.  16 
Sonne  hie  wenen  •  • .  ScBt  we  him  Sonne  secgen  (ea 
quae  bene  egisse  se  credunt,  male  acta  monstramus) ; 
211.  17  Sonne  we  hira  yfel  taelaS,  SsBt  we  eac  hira 
god  herigen  (dum  . . .  alia  reprehendendo  corripimus, 
alia  . . .  laudemus).    Cf.  also  Byr.  313.  22,  27. 

8.  mid  Sy. 

There  are  no  very  clear  cases  of  concessive  use  of 
this  particle  without  an  adversative.  The  following, 
however,  probably  have  a  tinge  of  concessive  mean- 
ing: BH.  464.  13  psBre  »rf»stnesse  pe  he  him  forgifen 
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h»fde,  mid  py  he  sBllpeodig  wees  (cum  esset  peregrinus) ; 
Guth.  146.  2  Midpy  he  .  .  •  mid  arfeestnysse  his 
ealderum  underpeoded  w»s,  hit  gelamp  sume  siSe  . .  . 
^t  se  awjnrgeda  gast  him  oneode. 

4.  mittes. 

I  have  found  only  one  passage  where  mittes  seems 
to  have  concessive  as  well  as  temporal  force.  This 
passage,  however,  is  of  interest,  since  the  clause  in 
question  is  coordinated  with  a  ^(^aA-clause :  Chad 
147.  262  7  mittes  he  wes  heh  biscop  on  orleahtre  7 
swilce  peah  I)e  he  fram  untrumum  7  unwisum  preo- 
stum  were  ge  dered  na  ge  seah  hine  mon  efre 
forOon  eome. 

5.  nu. 

Although  Adams  (p.  61)  regards  nu  as  a  causal 
conjunction  in  use,  it  is  clearly  temporal  in  origin, 
and  I  have  accordingly  placed  it  here.  Bo.  68.  11 
forhwy  pe  haten  dysige  men  mid  leasre  stemne  wuldor, 
nu  8u  nane  neart?  80.  28  Wundorlice  cnefte  pu  hit 
h»fst  gesceapen  pcet  f  fyr  ne  forbsemS  f  weeter  7  >a 
eorpan,  nu  hit  gemenged  is  wi8  ^8er ;  Inst.  877.  8 
hwi  peos  feorpe  boc  sig  uncapitulod  nu  pa  serran  bee 
synt  gecapitulode  (cum  priores  libri  . . .  sint). 


LOCAL  CLAUSES. 

The  local  clause,  like  the  temporal,  may  become 
concessive  in  Modem  English,  sometimes  (as  in  the 
passage  following)  losing  all  local  meaning :  Merchant 
of  Venice,  IV  i.  22  where  thou  now  exact*st  the  pen- 
alty . . .  thou  wilt  . . .  forgive  a  moiety  of  the  prin- 
cipal. The  same  usage  is  found  in  Old  English, 
though  rarely. 
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A.  With  Adversative  in  the  Main  Clause. 
CP.  899.  17  8ser  dser  hi  8one  fiell  fleoS  daere  synne, 
Sonne  magon  hie  Ifeah  weorOan  gehselede  (et  lapsus 
scelerum  fiigiunt,  et  tamen  .  .  .  salvantur).  This  is 
only  formally  a  local  clause;  the  meaning  of  the 
particle  is  like  Modem  English  at  the  same  time  that 
in  a  concessive  sense.  This  is  one  of  numerous  cases 
where  the  Old  English,  not  having  the  Latin  habit 
of  balancing  phrases,  supplies  a  subordinate  con- 
struction where  the  Latin  has  a  coordinate  one. 
Another  occurrence  of  ifcer:  Apoth.  24  Beer  Sbst  8u 
neode  irsian  scyle,  gemetiga  Oset  ifeah. 

B.    Without  Adversative. 

The  sense  of  place  is  clearly  retained  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples:  Dial.  91.  11  pssr  Paulus  ne  mihte 
mid  scipe  faran,  pser  Petrus  eode  mid  drig^um  fotum 
(ibi  Paulus  ire  . . .  non  potuit,  ubi  Petrus  . . .  iter 
fecit) ;  Epis.  147.  217  for  hwon  hie  pa  hefignesse  and 
micelnisse  Sara  wnpna  in  swa  miclum  {>urste  beran 
scoldon,  |MBr  nsenig  feond  ne  fieteowde. 

The  adversative  sense  predominates  here :  Bo.  60.  8 
^te  ponan  pe  hi  tiohhiaO  p  hi  scylan  eadigran 
weorOan,  p  hi  weorSaS  ponan  earmran  7  eargran  (not 
in  the  Latin). 

Finally,  the  local  meaning  may  be  entirely  merged 
in  the  concessive :  CP.  468.  1  ff.  Osette  Sser  Oser  he 
oOerra  monna  wunda  lacnad  (aliorum  vulnera  meden- 
do),  he  self  ne  weorSe  aSunden  . . .  Oset  he  hine  selfne 
ne  forlaete  8»r  he  oOerra  freonda  tilige  (proximos  ju- 
vando)  &  him  self  ne  afealle,  tSesr  dser  he  o8re  tiolad 
to  rseranne  (ne  alios  erigens  cadat).  The  following 
less  formal  sentence  is  exactly  like  the  colloquial 
construction  in  Modem  English :  Byr.  818.  20  Swylce 
he  cweSe  pu  sot,  pser  he  sceolde  cwedan  pu  sott. 
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CONDITIONAL  CLAUSES. 

The  conditional  clause,  to  which  the  concessive 
clause  is  so  closely  related,  is  naturally  often  adapted, 
in  various  languages,  to  concessive  use.  The  existence 
of  this  usage  in  Old  English  is  briefly  discussed  by 
Mather  (p.  21).  In  Modem  English  it  is  far  more 
important,  and  partly  for  a  curious  reason — the  modem 
emphatic  use  of  the  periphrastic  verb.  A  character 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby  remarks,  ^I  don*t  care  if  I  elo 
lose.'  This  form  of  concession,  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  construction  is  borne  by  the  verb  and  not  by 
the  particle,  is  very  common  in  familiar  speech,  and 
is  felt  to  be  more  forcible  than  '  though  I  lose.'  The 
lack  of  this  resource  in  Old  English  considerably 
restricts  the  importance  of  the  jf(f-clause  as  a  means 
of  denoting  concession.  Nor  is  any  phrase  answering 
to  our  even  if  common.  Moreover,  many  apparently 
concessive  ^'/-clauses  prove  on  examination  to  be 
probably  not  such. 

After  eliminating  doubtful  cases,  we  shall  find  that 
in  Old  English,  as  in  Modem  English,  concessive 
conditional  clauses  fall  under  two  heads:  (a)  those 
in  which  the  particle  means  '  although '  (with  fact  or 
supposition);  and  (b)  those  in  which  it  means  ^gran- 
ted,' '  though  in  fact.'  The  distinction  is  logical  rather 
than  grammatical,  except  that  the  second  type  of 
clause  may  be  converted  into  an  independent  sentence 
with  less  damage  to  the  emphasis  of  a  passage;  is, 
in  fact,  less  completely  subordinated.  On  similar 
uses  of  9edh  see  Chapter  11.  An  analogous  classifi- 
cation might  perhaps  be  worked  out  for  temporal  and 
relative  concessions;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  futile 
to  superimpose  any  such  logical  scheme  upon  the 
already  complex  union  of  concessive  with  descriptive 
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and  temporal  notions.  Only  with  gif  and  9edh  is  the 
distinction  seen  in  simplicity.  Probably,  therefore, 
only  with  gif  and  9eah  was  it  felt  by  the  Old  English 
writer.  Even  with  gif — as  will  appear  in  the  para- 
graphs to  follow — it  has  no  great  importance.  Our 
£rst  task,  meanwhile,  is  to  sift  the  material 

A.    Condition  apparently  translating  a  Latin  Concession. 

Deut.  14.  24  Gif  se  weg  swa  lang  beo  psdt  ^u  pine 
ping  bringan  ne  mage,  ponne  syle  pu  hig  (Vulg.: 
Cum  autem  longior  fuerit  via).  Here  the  old  English 
construction,  which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  other- 
wise than  as  conditional,  is  at  least  as  natural  as  the 
Vulgate,  and  may  very  likely  rest  upon  a  variant 
reading. 

CP.  67.  25  Se  donne  biO  siwenige  se  8e  his  &git 
bid  to  don  beorhte  scinende  8ot  he  msge  ongieten 
sodf»stnesse,  gif  hit  Sonne  aOristriaO  8a  fl»sclican 
weorc  (Lippus  vero  est,  cujus  quidem  ingenium  .  .  • 
emicat,  sed  tamen  hoc  camalia  opera  obscurant).  The 
Latin  plainly  implies  a  concession.  But  the  Old  English 
version  has  a  different  turn;  the  translator's  effort  is 
perhaps  mainly  toward  definition.  ^He  whose  mind 
is  so  illumined  that  he  can  discern  truth,  is  blear- 
eyed  in  the  ease  when  (or  if  nevertheless)  .  .  . 

On  L.  11.  8  see  B;  on  Bo.  20.  21,  see  C  below. 

B.   Condition  followed  by  an  Adversative. 

Passages  translated  from  the  Latin  are  sometimes 
ambigruous,  since  Latin  si  may  be  either  concessive  or 
conditional.  In  Bo.  20. 13,  Gif  pu  nnforifcem  cwist  p  pu 
gesnlig  ne  sife,  pe  .  .  .  ponne  neart  8u  peah  ungesaelig 
(Quod  si  ideircd  .  .  .  quoniam  .  .  .,  non  est  quod  te 
miserum  putes),   the  gif-clsaise  is  a  true  condition: 
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^  If  it  is  on  this  account.^  Peah  is  added  by  the  trans* 
lator  to  emphasize  the  point;  he  means,  ^in  spite  of 
your  complaint' 

There  is  a  stronger  concessive  sense  in  the  following- 
passages,  but  the  ^/-clause  must,  in  my  judgment, 
be  regarded  as  having  a  double  use.  It  is  seen  first 
as  a  condition:  'take  the  case  when.'  As,  however, 
it  refers  to  an  exceptional  case,  the  writer  views  it 
also  as  a  concession,  and  adds  an  adversative.  All 
the  following  conditions  translate  Latin  si^  unthaut  any 
adversative  following.  BR.  53. 14  Gif  he  penne  eft  for 
his  unOeawum  utf»r8  oppe  adreefed  biS,  he  peah  sy 
onfangen  o8  pan  priddan  siOe  (quod  si) ;  54. 13  gif 
hwylc  broOor  unsceadelice  hwABS  bidde,  he  peah  .  .  . 
hine  ne  geunrotsige  (si  quis  frater);  73.  16  Gif  .  .  . 
swa  micel  pearf  .  .  .  beo  .  .  .  ne  beon  hy  peah  .  .  . ; 
Inst.  360.  1  Gif  swyn  etaO  merten  Aabsc  ...  we  gelyfaO 
p  hi  etoa  peah  ne  synt  to  awurpanne.  In  these  passages 
the  presence  of  the  adversative  shows  a  desire  to  mark 
the  implied  conflict  between  protasis  and  apodosis 
more  clearly  than  was  done  in  the  Latin  text. 

A  similar  double  use  of  the  clause,  with  an  adver- 
sative appearing  in  the  Latin :  Inst.  368.  16  gif  heo  [the 
woman]  ponne  gewitnysse  hcBbbe,  p  heo  [the  maid- 
servant] scyldig  w»re,  feeste  heo  peah  Ul  gear  (si  autem 
testimonium  habeat  .  .  .  nihilominus  .  .  .  jejunet). 

The  same  double  use  of  a  clause,  in  a  passage  not 
from  the  Latin :  Laws  62.  19  Gif  »t  dissa  misdaeda 
hwelcere  se  hund  losige,  ga  9eos  bot  hwa0re  for8. 
Of  the  same  nature  is  the  interpolated  sentence  in 
PPs.  40.  1  se  pe  ongyt  pass  pearfan  .  . .  and  him  ponne 
gefultumaS,  gif  hine  to  onhagaO  [pure  condition] ;  gif 
hine  ne  onhagad  [condition],  ponne  ne  licad  him  peak 
[adversative  to  condition]  his  earfodu. 

Cases  where  gif  before  an  adversative  is  equivalent 
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to  simple  peak  are  rare.  In  L,  11,  8,  gyf  he  ne  arist 
and  him  syHf .  . .  peah  hwcepere  represents  etsi  non  dahit 
illi  surgena  . . .  tamen  of  the  Vulgate,  This  is  very  likely 
based  on  si  in  some  faulty  manuscript,  for  confusion 
between  etsi  and  si  is  very  natural.  The  same  explana- 
tion may  be  offered  for  Bo.  20.  21,  discussed  under 
C  below.  In  L.  11.  8,  however,  the  use  of  gif  with 
the  indicative  may  be  due  (since  9eah  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  optative),  to  a  desire  to  render  the 
future  of  the  Latin. 

C.   Condition  without  Adversative. 

It  is  among  clauses  without  a  following  adversative 
that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  examples  of  ^ri/introducing 
a  simple  concession.  Accordingly,  it  is  among  the 
same  clauses  that  we  can  observe  the  distinction, 
already  discussed,  between  gif  meaning  '  even  if  it  is 
(or  be)  true  that,'  and  meaning  'granted.'  Most 
examples  of  the  former  use  are  due  to  the  influence 
of  Latin  «f,  concessively  used.  Qif  in  the  passages 
following  translates  si :  CP.  437.  10  gif  hi  oferhycgen 
d»t  hi  him  ondr»den  hiora  lytlan  synna  Sonne  Sonne 
hi  hi  gesiod,  ondreeden  hi  him  hum,  Sonne  hi  hi 
hrimaS;  John  21.22,23  Gif  ic  wylle  I>8Bt  he  wunige 
dus  od  ic  cume,  hwcBt  to  pe?  etc.  In  these  cases, 
Modem  English  tends  to  use  if;  but  the  adversative 
sense  is  present.  In  Old  English,  when  uninfluenced 
by  Latin,  the  tendency  is  rather  to  use  ifeah. 

There  is  one  curious  instance  of  and  gif  apparently 
meaning  ^  although,'  in  a  quotation  from  a  Latin  source. 
iEH.  2.  322.  10  Helpad  ofsettum  .  .  .  and  OreagaS  me 
si88an.  I>is  ssBde  Drihten,  and  gif  eowere  synna  wsBron 
wolcn-reade  ar  San,  hi  beo8  scinende  on  snawes 
hwitnysse.  The  Vulg.  has :  et  arguite  me,  dicit  Dominus : 
si  fuerint  peccata  vestra  ut  coccinum,  quasi  nix  deal- 
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babuntur.  It  is  possible  that  and  is  here  an  intensive ; 
cf.  HL.  142,  96  and  peak  pu  mare  naebbe.  It  is  prob- 
ably, however,  simply  continuative,  connecting  the 
two  parts  of  the  quotation.  In  either  case,  gif  stands 
for  concessive  «t. 

Another  concession  introduced  by  gif  is  in  Bo.  20. 21, 
grif  hit  on  aenegum  eenige  hwile  feestlice  wuna8,  se 
deap  hit  huru  aferreft — *  death,  at  any  rate,  removes 
it.'  The  Latin  has :  etsi  rara  est  fortuitis  manendi  fides 
.  .  .  tamen  .  .  .  This  may  be  a  deliberate  use  of  gif 
in  the  sense  of  '  although ' ;  or  it  may  be  a  free  trans- 
lation, or  a  copying  of  a  variant  in  the  Latin  manu- 
script— reading  si  for  etH.    On  this  point,  cf.  B  above. 

It  is  evident  that  gif  and  9eah  do  not  interchange, 
in  simple  concessions,  so  freely  as  Modem  Engl^h 
t/and  although.  We  find  jrt/ translating  etsij  for  which 
si  would  be  a  natural  variant,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  translating  the  unmistakable  concessive  con- 
junctions quamvis^  guamquam^  and  lieet^  and  only  ex- 
ceptionally translating  cum. 

The  looser  concessive  use  oi  gif  'granted,'  *  never 
mind  though,'  with  no  clear  logical  opposition  between 
subordinate  and  principal  clause,  I  have  noted  chiefly 
in  the  works  of  -^Ifric  :  iEH.  1.  66.  3  Ne  wiftcweOe  we 
paet  hit  micel  gedeorf  ne  sy ;  ac  gif  hit  is  hefigtyme 
on  Oyssere  worulde,  hit  becymft  to  micelre  mede  on 
SsBre  toweardan ;  S60.  2  gif  sume  beoS  strengran  on 
geeamungum  .  .  •  paet  heora  nan  ne  beo  geselfremod 
fram  dam  micclan  huse ;  LS.  1. 860. 850  gif  we  forleosad 
pas  kenan  woruld-dingc,  {jonne  sceole  we  witan  J>»t 
ure  wunung  nis  na  her ;  2.  440.  282  gif  ic  ofer-swi8an 
ne  mihte  hine  8Br  cucene,  ic  hine  witnige  deadne. 

One  example,  at  least,  occurs  as  a  reproduction  of 
the  Latin  idiom :  CP.  887.  20  Gif  we  nauht  8»s  ne 
dood  8e  us  mon  mid  goode  leanian  Oyrfe,  ne  do  we 
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eac  nan  woh  8e  us  mon  fore  tolan  Surfe  (et  [copula] 
si  digna  misericordiae  retributione  non  agimus,  nulla 
tamen  perversa  perpetramus).  It  is  noticeable  here 
that  the  adversative  of  the  Latin  is  replaced  by  the 
weaker  eac — 'neither  do  we  commit  .  .  .  .' 

A  similar  construction  is  fairly  common  in  modem 
usage.  For  example :  Leigh  Hunt,  Wishing-Cap  Papers 
(London,  1880),  p.  240  Garth  was  often  at  Hampstead, 
if  he  never  lived  there. 

D.  Inadvertent  Concessive  Conditions. 
A  sentence  may  begin  with  a  conditional  protasis, 
pointing  towards  a  conclusion  of  some  kind,  and 
continue  in  the  same  form  with  a  concessive  protasis, 
bring^g  forward  something  in  the  way  of  that  con- 
clusion. Bo.  112.  10  "psdv  he  hit  a  anginnan  wolde, 
7  pon  on  pam  gewinne  purhwunian  ne  mihte,  pon 
nsefde  he  his  nane  scylde ;  '  if  he  had  ever  made  a  be- 
ginning, he  would  not  be  blamed,  even  though  he 
could  not  endure  in  the  fight.'  Another  instance  is 
due  to  a  similar  construction  in  a  Latin  text:  John 
10.  88  Gif  ic  wyrce  mines  F«der  weorc,  and  gif  ge 
me  nellaO  gelyfan,  gelyfad  pam  weorcum  (Vulg. :  Si 
autem  facio,  et  si  mihi  non  vultis  credere,  operibus 
credite).  This  construction  is  natural  in  unstudied 
speech,  and  is  evidently  related  to  the  co5rdinate 
concessions  to  be  considered  in  Chapter  Vn. 


CORRELATED  COMPARATIVE  CLAUSES. 

Old  English  has  a  well-developed  correlative  con- 
struction— analogous  to  the  Latin  quo  plus  ...  eo  plus 
— in  which  two  comparatives  are  balanced  by  means 
of  su?a . . .  swa.  The  generic  sense  of  this  idiom  is 
quantitative;  it  implies  that  some  one  notion  is  true 
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in  the  same  degree  as  some  other.  According  to 
the  exact  relation  between  the  two  implied  by  the 
context,  the  construction  may  be  termed  modal,  causal, 
or  concessive.  All  these  uses  are  clearly  established 
in  Old  English,  although  the  concessive  use  is  the 
least  common.  And  all  are  inherited  by  Modem 
English,  but  with  swa  replaced  by  adverbial  ike. 
Hazlitt  says,  for  example/  'the  more  he  strives,  is 
but  the  more  enveloped  "  in  the  crust  of  formality ".' 
In  Old  English,  although  9y  is  much  used  with 
comparatives,  it  is  only  beginning  to  invade  the  correl- 
ative construction.  I  have  found  only  one  instance 
— and  that  very  late— of  fy  in  place  of  ewa  in  a  con- 
cessive sentence  of  this  form :  Chron.  266.  18  »fre  pe 
mare  he  iaf  heom,  pe  w»rse  hi  weeron  him. 

An  approach  to  the  concessive  use  of  the  compara- 
tive may  be  seen  in  simple  contrasts  of  quantity. 
We  find  the  latter  representing  the  antithetic  Latin 
verbs  of  Orosius :  O.  246.  8  Antonius  h»fde  eahtatig 
scipa,  on  pflBm  wseron  farende  x  legian,  for  jjon  swa 
micle  swa  he  l»s  heefde,  swa  micle  hie  waeron  bet- 
eran  7  maran  (quantum  numero  cedens,  tantum  magni- 
tudine  praecellens).  Here  there  is  a  balancing  of 
facts,  but  hardly  concession,  for  neither  fact  is  def- 
initely represented  as  in  conflict  with  the  other. 
When  the  first  clause  gives  a  reason  or  circumstance 
naturally  leading  to  a  certain  result,  and  the  second 
gives  the  opposite  result  which  actually  does  follow, 
we  have  concession.  Swa  ic  stvypor  drince^  swa  me 
swypor  ptfretef  (Dial.  116.  21)  is  a  more  emphatic  way 
of  saying,  'Although  I  drink,  I  thirst.'  But  a  tem- 
poral element  also  is  usually  present  in  concessions 
of  this  sort ;  the  opposition  of  two  facts  is  stated  not 

^  EnglisL  Comic  Writers  (London,  1900)  p.  55  (Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson). 
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simply  as  existing,  but  as  continuous.  Thus  the 
example  just  quoted  might  be  paraphrased,  'In  spite 
of  my  drinking  more  and  more,  I  thirst  more  and  more.' 
This  form  of  concessive  clause  occurs  in  Boethius, 
rendering  a  Latin  passage  which  is  grammatically 
quite  different :  Bo.  19.  9  Hwa  masg  pSBm  wedendan 
gietsere  genoh  forgifan?  8wa  him  mon  mare  sel8, 
swa  hine  fna  lyst  (Largus  cum  potius  muneribus  fluens 
Sitis  ardescit  habendi).  In  the  following  examples, 
swa . . .  swa  translates  the  analogous  Latin  construc- 
tions :  BH.  186.  14  swa  micle  swa  ic  geomlicor  • .  • 
^aet  sylfe  so8  sohte,  swa  ic  hit  l»s  mette  (quanto 
studiosius  .  •  •  tanto  minus);  CP.  847.  11  sua  micle  sua 
he  ma  wat . . .  sua  he  ma  dysegad,  &  suiSur  wienS 
wis  done  cr»ft  Sflore  anmodnesse  (Ae  Latin  has  but 
one  comparative :  quasi  quo  plus  sapiunt . . .  eo  . . . 
desipiscunt) ;  Dial.  116.  21  swa  ic  swypor  drince,  swa 
me  swypor  pyrsteO  (quo  plus  bibo,  eo  plus  sitio); 
Mk.  7.  36  swa  he  him  swipor  bebead,  swa  hi  swiOor 
bodedon  (Vulg. :  quanto  • . .  eis  praecipiebat,  tanto 
magis  plus  praedicabant) ;  Ex.  1. 12  Swa  hig  swiOor 
wsBron  geswencte,  swa  waoron  hig  swidor  gemenigfilde 
(quanto  •  • .  tanto  magis).  The  thoroughly  stable 
character  of  this  idiom  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  the  double  comparative  in  cases  where  the  Latin 
has  the  comparative  adverb  in  only  one  member  of 
the  sentence :  Bo.  19.  9 ;  CP.  847.  11 ;  Mk.  7.  86  (taking 
the  Vulg.  reading) ;  Ex.  1. 12;  Dial.  288.  6.  This  view 
is  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  usual  order 
when  the  Latin  sentence  is  transposed :  Dial.  288.  6 
swa  myccle  ma  he  ongiet  psBt  he  wies  sylf  gebunden, 
. . .  swa  mycle  healicor  7  fastlicor  he  forseah  {>one 
gylp  pyses  gewitendlican  middaneardes  (tantoque 
sublimius  gloriam . . .  despicere,  quanto  et  religatus 
agnoverat  nil  fuisse  quod  potuerit  auferri). 
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Other  instances :  Mart.  142.  20  swa  hine  mon  ma 
hirste,  swa  wses  he  faegerra ;  iEH.  1.  268.  27  swa  he 
swiOor  afandod  bi8,  swa  he  rotra  bid;  LS.  1.  850.201 
swa  man  ma  ofsloh  swa  pidr  ma  gelyfdon  (cf.  2.  426. 
15) ;  2.  442. 258  swa  ic  his  swidor  ehte  . . .  swa  ic  hine 
swidor  wyrce  wuldor-fuhan  symle;  Adm.  56. 10  swa 
heo  ma  forswelgeO,  swa  heo  ma  gewilnaO ;  Bl.  H.  15. 
19  swa  hie  him  swypor  styrdon,  swa  he  hludor  cleo- 
pode;  Chron.  (Laud  Ms.)  218.  18  swa  man  swydor 
sp»c  embe  rihte  lage,  swa  mann  dyde  mare  unlaga ; 
266.  18  8Bire  pe  mare  he  iaf  heom,  pe  wsBrse  hi 
w»ron  him. 

Note.  The  example  just  quoted  is  the  only  one  I  have 
found  in  Old  English  of  this  constniction,  in  a  concessive 
sense,  strengthened  by  cefre.  The  same  intensive  is  found 
in  Middle  English:  Hal.  Meid.  7.  82  eauer  se  t>u  mare  haues 
se  I)e  schal  mare  trukie.  It  is  found  with  the  comparative 
in  a  causal  or  modal  sense,  chiefly  in  'Wul&tan':  WulL 
104.  7  asfre  swa  he  eadmodlicor  l>set  de8,  swa  him  god . . . 
l>e  raSer  gemiltsaS ;  etc.  ^  is  in  frequent  use  with  various 
comparative  constructions:  Wulf.  189.  6  a  swa  leng  swa 
wyrse;  cf.  Bo.  27.  27  a  t>y  betera,  and  Sol.  86.  6  a  8e  ma; 
etc:  but  I  have  not  observed  a  with  the  concessive  com- 
parative clause. 

DEFINITE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  DEGREE. 

For  comparisons  involving  the  idea  of  definite 
quantity  or  degree,  Old  English  uses  the  same  correl- 
ative—««?a — as  for  the  indefinite  clauses  treated  in 
the  chapter  on  indefinite  concessions.  The  two  con- 
structions are  similar  to  a  casual  view,  but  different 
in  principle.  The  indefinite  clause  has  the  form  of 
an  indefinite  permission;  the  definite  clause  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  simple  modal  clause,  and  has  an 
indicative  verb.    The  difference  between  the  two,  in 
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their  concessive  use,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  differing 
constructions  which,  in  Modem  English,  have  replaced 
them.  For  the  indefinite  concession  of  this  type. 
Modem  English,  for  the  most  part,  employs  however-. 
Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Lecture  4  however  few  or  many 
you  may  be,  you  may  soon  learn  how  to  crystallize 
quickly  into  these  two  figures.  For  the  definite  con- 
cession the  language  has  retained  the  older  stoa . . .  swa 
in  the  form  of  as  ...  as^  now  almost  always  reduced 
to  a  single  as,  Cf.  Bartholomew  Fair  n.  i.  I  have 
gold  left  to  give  these  a  fairing  yet,  as  hard  as  the 
world  goes',  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  6  Wretched  as 
he  is^  ...  he  has  a  share  in  every  promise  of  Scripture. 

The  construction  appears  in  Orosius,  clean-cut  and 
independent  of  the  Latin :  O.  162. 16  swa  ealde  swa 
hie  pa  wseron  hie  gefuhton.  This  condenses  the 
original,  the  concessive  turn  being  suggested  by 
foedissimi^  annos  septuaginta^  etc. :  Res  foedissimi  spec- 
taculi  erat,  duos  reges,  quorum  Lysimachus  annos 
septuaginta  et  quatuor  natus,  Seleucus  autem  septua- 
ginta  et  septem,  anna  gerere.  In  O.  222.  14,  pa 
frsdgn  Scipia  hiene  an  hwy  hit  gelang  w»re  peet 
Numentif  swa  raSe  ahnescaden,  swa  hearde  swa  hie 
longe  waeron,  the  construction  is  simpler  and  less 
rhetorical  than  the  Latin:  qua  ope  res  Numantina 
aut  prius  invicta  durasset,  aut  post  fuisset  eversa. 

Further  examples:  CP.  467.  19  hu  fsegeme  &  hu 
wlitigne  monnan  ic  hebbe  ataefired,  swa  unwlitig  writere 
swa  swa  ic  eom;  Gen.  28.  16  (Gen.  b)  pis  wurS  is 
betwux  ung,  ac,  swa  micel  swa  hit  is,  pu  most  swa- 
peah  bebirgan  pinne  deadan  peer  (Vulg. :  sed  quan- 
tum est  hoc  ?  sepeli . . .) ;  LS.  1.  216. 110  pet  an  pusend 
manna  pe  ne  magon  astyrian,  swa  unstrang  swa  8u 
eart;  Nic.  484.  29  swa  fela  wundra  swa  se  h»lend 
worhte,  7  ge  p  gesawon  ...  for  hwig  noldon  ge  gelyfan  ? 
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Somewhat  peculiar  is  CP.  99.  21  sua  suiSe  sua  he 
W8ds  upahffifen  to  Sffiin  ungesewenlicum,  he  8eah 
gehwyrfde  his  heortan  eage  . . .  This  represents  a  Latin 
relative  and  demonstrative:  guem  sublevatus  ad  invi- 
sibilia  erigit,  hunc  miseratus  ad  secreta  infirmantium 
oeulum  cordis  flectit.  One  might  expect  se  ilca^  which 
is  much  used  in  this  text.  Moreover,  the  quantitative 
idea  seems  faint  in  this  passage,  and  ma  9uif^  9ua  is 
probably  about  equivalent  to  ^  although ' ;  cf.  modem 
for  all  in  this  sense:  John  21.  11  (AV-  and  RV.)  for 
all  there  were  so  many. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  numerous  examples  which  have  been  griven 
prove  that  the  concessive  use  of  the  six  kinds  of 
clauses  considered,  which  is  so  familiar  in  our  modem 
speech,  was  well  established  in  Old  English.  With 
respect  to  the  conditional  clause,  however,  some 
qualification  is  necessary,  since  this  form  of  con- 
cession is  relatively  unimportant  in  Old  English.  As 
for  the  source  of  these  constructions,  it  is  clear  that 
to  some  extent  they  form  a  series  independent  of 
those  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Indefinite 
concessions  are  found  largely  in  the  more  distinctly 
native  writings,  and  in  some  of  the  earliest  The 
secondary  concessive  clauses  treated  in  this  chapter 
occur  largely  in  works  translated  from  the  Latin, 
even  when  the  clauses  themselves  are  not  directly 
imitated.  At  the  same  time,  the  partly  original  char- 
acter of  works  like  Orosius  and  Boethius,  and  the 
very  free  method  of  translation  applied  to  them,  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Difference  in  subject-matter 
has  also,  no  doubt,  its  influence. 

The  concessive  use  of  the  relative  clause  is  very 
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often  directly  copied  from  Latin.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  clause  containing  an  adversative.  A  few 
clauses  are  expanded,  in  translation,  from  appositive 
nouns  or  participles.  Of  the  remaining  relative  clauses 
considered,  many  are  found  in  the  works  of  iElfric, 
who  was  also  a  writer  of  Latin.  Yet  independent 
use  of  the  concessive  relative  appears  in  a  few  pass- 
ages of  Boethius  and  the  Soliloquies—either  because 
the  reading  of  Latin  had  made  this  use  familiar,  or 
because  the  construction  was  already  natural.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  Laws,  where  the 
relative  clause  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  a  con- 
dition, it  is  not  used  in  place  of  a  concession.  For 
this  reason,  I  incline  to  attribute  mainly  to  Latin  in- 
fluence the  large  use  of  the  concessive  relative  clause 
in  Old  English.  At  the  same  time,  the  combination 
se  Uca  fej  so  often  used  where  the  Latin  has  simply 
a  relative  or  an  appositive,  forms  a  native  idiom  with 
antithetic  and  often  concessive  meaning. 

Of  the  temporal  and  local  clauses,  a  large  number 
represent  similar  Latin  constructions,  with  such  par- 
ticles as  tt6t,  or  with  conjunctions  understood  as 
temporal,  such  as  cum.  A  number  translate  vaguer 
Latin  constructions,  such  as  the  appositive  participle. 
Others  still,  which  I  have  not  traced  to  any  source, 
may  possibly  be  due  to  a  Latin  original.  At  the 
same  time,  the  use  of  temporal  and  local  concessions 
in  independent  passages  of  Orosius  and  Boethius  in- 
dicates a  native  tendency  to  the  use  of  this  very 
natural  form  of  speech.  There  is,  moreover,  greater 
significance  in  the  rendering  of  a  participle  or  appos- 
itive by  a  clause  of  time  or  place  than  in  the  render- 
ing it  by  a  relative.  The  latter  is  mere  expansion; 
the  former  means  the  attempt  to  express  a  more  defi- 
nite relation.    Thus,  although  Old  English  may  have 
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been  largely  influenced  by  the  Latin  use  of  this  form, 
it  also  employs  it  independently. 

With  the  conditional  clause  the  case  is  different. 
The  spontaneous  use  of  gif  in  a  concessive  sense  is 
rare;  where  the  word  is  truly  concessive,  it  is  usu- 
ally influenced  by  Latin  si.  The  tendency  of  Old 
English  is  rather  to  employ  9eah  in  a  conditional  sense. 

The  correlative  constructions  with  9u>a  are,  of  course, 
thoroughly  native  in  their  general  form.  As  for  their 
concessive  use,  we  may  say  at  once  that  what  I  have 
called  the  'definite'  clause  of  quantity  or  degree 
(swa  with  a  positive  adjective  or  adverb)  is  entirely 
independent  of  Latin  influence.  In  almost  every  case 
it  is  found  either  in  an  original  passage,  or  represent- 
ing a  Latin  construction  of  a  different  typ^.  The 
correlation  of  two  comparatives  is  very  similar  to  a 
Latin  idiom.  We  find  it  persisting,  however,  as  a 
concessive  construction,  when  the  Latin  expression 
varies.  A  parallel  from  Otfrid  is  significant  as  show- 
ing, in  a  cognate  language,  the  same  means  of  re- 
producing the  Latin  idiom :  Ev.  IV.  36.  21  f.  So  sie 
sin  mer  tho  wialtun,  thaz  grab  ouh  baz  bihialtun: 
so  wir  io  mer  giwisse  in  themo  irstantnisse.  As  the 
source  of  this  passage  Erdmann  cites  (Ev.,  p.  215): 
quanto  amplius  reservatur,  tanto  magis  resurrectionis 
virtus  ostenditur.  We  may,  then,  regard  this  also  as 
a  native  concessive  construction,  though  its  frequent 
use  in  translations  may  have  helped  to  perpetuate  it 

To  sum  up,  the  most  clearly  independent  of  the 
constructions  treated  in  this  chapter  are  the  correla- 
tive clauses  with  swa.  The  most  clearly  derived  from 
Latin  is  the  conditional  concession.  The  other  forms 
of  clause  seem  to  have  arisen,  in  some  degree,  in- 
dependently, but  to  have  had  their  chief  development 
in  translation. 
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Another  point  of  interest  concerning  these  clauses 
is  the  use  made  of  particles  and  pronouns  to  empha- 
size antithesis.  With  relative,  temporal,  and  conditional 
concessions  we  find,  on  the  whole,  more  use  of  ad- 
versatives  in  Old  English  than  in  corresponding  Latin 
passages.  We  sometimes  find  demonstrative  pronouns 
with  relative  concessions.  The  necessity  for  these 
grammatical  g^ideposts  was  somewhat  greater  in  Old 
English,  because  of  its  greater  difFuseness ;  Old  Eng- 
lish fi-equently  used  expanded  clauses  where  the 
Latin  had  bsdanced  phrases.  Less  formal  signs  of 
antithesis  are  also  found  with  these  clauses,  some- 
times following  Latin  usage,  sometimes  independently 
— contrasted  adverbs  of  time,  emphatic  adjectives 
like  a^gen. 

To  apply  the  categories  of  *  fact '  and  '  supposition ' 
to  these  secondary  concessive  clauses  is  sometimes 
difficult,  as  in  them  the  concessive  relation  is  usually 
combined  with  some  other.  The  same  clause,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  looked  at  in  either  way.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  use  of  these  clauses—leaving  out 
of  account  for  the  moment  the  conditional  clause — 
is  for  *reaP  concessions.  This,  of  course,  is  very 
natural,  since  all  these  forms  of  clause — except  the 
conditional— are  chiefly  used  for  reference  to  facts. 
The  conditional  clause,  which  is  by  its  nature  hypo- 
thetical, includes  a  larger  number  of  suppositions 
than  all  the  others. 

To  attempt  the  tracing  of  any  general  influence 
of  the  concessive  idea  upon  the  modes  of  such  clauses 
as  are  considered  in  this  chapter  would  be  futile. 
Each  form  of  clause  follows  rather  its  own  usages, 
modified  not  according  to  secondary  relations,  but 
according  to  the  practice  of  individual  authors. 

The  great  majority  of  the  clauses  mentioned  in  this 
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chapter — apart  from  conditional  concessions — have 
the  indicative.  They  are  thus  in  contrast  with  the 
^eaA-clause,  which,  even  in  a  '  fact '  concession,  usually 
retains  the  optative.  Nor  do  the  occasional  occur- 
rences of  the  optative  among  secondary  concessions 
coincide  exactly  with  the  hypothetical  concessions 
among  them.  In  Apoth.  24,  Bser  SsDr  8u  neode 
irsian  scyle,  the  optative  may,  it  is  true,  be  regarded 
as  emphasizing  the  general  hypothesis  involved.  But 
we  find  one  statement  firmly  grasped  as  a  fact  appear- 
ing in  the  optative  mode,  and  that  in  direct  discourse  : 
Sol.  68.  20  8e  ma  |>e  Abraham  wolde  {»am  welegan 
arian  p$  he  hys  cegnes  kinnee  were.  There  may  even 
be  vacillation  in  mode  within  the  same  sentence: 
CP.  468. 4  SsBt  he  hine  selfhe  ne  forkete  Sser  he  oSerra 
freonda  tilige^  &  him  self  ne  afealle,  8»r  Saer  he  o8re 
iiolaf  to  neranne.  Even  with  gif  there  is  no  perfectly 
uniform  practice  in  hypothetical  concessions;  cf.  BR. 
68.  14  Gif  he  .  . .  utfcerf  oppe  adrsafed  bi9,  and  64. 13 
gif  hwylc  broSor  unsceadelice  hwsBS  bidde.  The  mode 
of  the  clauses  surveyed  in  this  chapter  is  thus  in- 
dependent of  their  concessive  use. 
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Chapter  vn. 

COORDINATION  AND  JUXTAPOSITION 
OF  CLAUSES. 

An  account  of  the  concessive  constructions  of  Old 
English  prose  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
discussion  of  the  coordinated  sentences  which  may 
approach  more  or  less  closely  the  meaning  of  the 
feah-clause.  Were  there  only  periods  following  the 
model  of  the  Latin  quidetn  . .  .  tamen  structure  to  be 
considered,  they  would  form  a  chapter  of  some  impor- 
tance. In  fact,  however,  we  have  not  only  such 
finished  periods  as  these,  but  a  variety  of  con- 
structions arising  spontaneously,  some  of  them — 
rhetorically,  if  not  chronologically — very  primitive. 
Many  of  these  are  definitely  connected  by  the  copula 
and  by  some  approach  to  parallel  structure,  so  that 
they  may  properly  be  called  coordinate.  In  other 
cases,  sentences  are  placed  side  by  side  with  so  little 
external  sign  of  any  relation  between  them  that  I 
have  preferred  to  speak  of  their  arrangement  as  one 
of  juxtaposition  rather  than  of  coordination. 

TEIE  CONCESSIVE  SENTENCE  PLACED  SECOND. 

One  phenomenon  of  great  interest,  though  of  rare 
occurrence,  is  the  use  of  and  to  introduce  a  virtual 
concession.  This  is  distinctly  a  coordinate  construc- 
tion, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  use 
of  and  or  an  as  a  true  subordinating  conjunction.^ 

1  For  example,  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  His  Humor,  n.  ii.  I  *d 
not  wear  it  as  it  Ib,  an  yon  wonld  give  me  an  angel. 
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Indeed,  side  by  side  with  the  latter,  the  coordinate 
construction  still  exists  in  careless  or  illiterate  speech. 
It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  it  still  arises. 
For,  whether  in  Old  English  or  Modem  English,  this 
form  of  sentence  is  less  a  definite  feature  of  the 
language  than  the  outcome  of  a  particular  kind  of 
thinking.  In  such  cases  the  relation  of  the  two  sen- 
tences is  felt  rather  than  defined.  The  speaker  is  in 
haste  to  seize  upon  facts,  and  does  not  pause  to 
indicate  their  exact  bearing.  Of  the  same  nature  is 
the  juxtaposition  of  two  sentences,  the  second  amount- 
ing to  a  concession,  without  even  a  copula  between 
them.  In  Modem  English,  such  sentences,  whether 
with  or  without  and^  are  usually  enforced  by  too. 
'  I  cannot  keep  these  plants  alive — and  I  have  watered 
them  well,  too ' ;  or — probably  with  a  longer  pause — 
*I  cannot  keep  these  plants  alive — I  have  watered 
them  well,  too.'  With  a  different  emotional  tinge 
we  have  deprecatory  adverbs;  'IFiW,  I  can't  keep 
these  plants  alive — I  've  worked  hard  enough  over 
them.'  In  all  these  cases,  modulations  of  the  voice 
supply  the  place  of  connectives.  And  similar  modula- 
tions may  have  been  present  to  the  ear  of  the  Old 
English  writer. 

A  typical  example,  such  as  we  might  hear  in  care- 
less speech  today,  is  found  in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the 
Chronicle,  in  the  entry  for  A.  D.  906 :  Chron.  94.  6 
I>a  8Bt  sffiton  8a  Centiscan  |>»r  be  seften  ofer  his 
bebod,  7  seofon  cerend  racan  he  him  hcefde  to  asend. 
More  difficult  to  account  for  is  the  similar  constmc- 
tion  in  an  interrogative  sentence:  Bl.  H.  148.  9  To 
hwan  ondrsedep  peos  halige  Maria  hire  deap,  A  mid 
hire  syndan  Oodes  apoetoUie  &  opre  pa  pe  hie  berap 
to  hire  seriste  ?  This  is  similar  to  questions  in  Boethius, 
in  which  the   concession  is  introduced  by  nu  (see 
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p.  78  above).  In  the  Soliloquies  we  actually  find 
the  construction  corresponding  (though  in  a  free 
translation,  to  a  Latin  cum-clause :  Sol.  48. 28  pu  woldest 
gemetigan  mynne  wop  and  mynne  unrotnesse,  and 
ic  ne  ongyte  nan  gemei  mynra  yrm9a  and  ungelympa 
(modum  vis  habere  lacrymas  meas,  cum  miseriae 
meae  modum  non  videam?)  Essentially  the  same 
structure,  due  in  this  case  to  awkwardness  in  handling 
pronouns,  appears  in  a  clause  added  to  the  original 
in  the  translation  of  Orosius  :  0. 206. 85  pa  pa  Lapidus 
Mutius  wffis  consul,  wolde  seo  strengeste  peod  winnan 
on  Romane,  pe  mon  pa  het  Basteme,  7  nu  hie  mon 
hast  Hungerre,  This  might  have  been  reduced  to  a 
parallel  relative  clause :  7  pe  mon  nu  h»t  ...  A  feah- 
clause,  however,  would  have  given  the  more  usual 
construction. 

A  series  of  and-clauses  in  the  following  passage 
from  Orosius  is  due  to  inability  to  copy  the  balance 
of  the  Latin :  O.  92.  85  if.  J>aBt  waeron  pa  tida  pe 
Romane  nu  aefter  sicad,  7  cwepaO  paet  him  Gotan 
wyrsan  tida  gedon  hsebben  ponne  hie  ser  hsefdon, 
7  na^on  I  on  hie  hergende  buton  prie  dagas ;  7  Oallie 
wasron  ser  siex  monaO  binnan  paere  byrig  hergende, 
7  him  pset  pagiet  to  lytel  yfel  puhte  buton  hie  eac 
hie  pffis  naman  bename  pset  hie  nan  folc  nseren; 
^although  the  Goths  harassed  them  but  for  three 
days,  whereas  the  Gauls  .  .  .^  The  Latin  is  ironical: 
Revera  pares  sunt  .  .  .  hae  duae  captivitates,  iUa 
sex  mensibus  desaeviens,  et  tribus  diebus  ista  trans- 
currens. 

Equally  characteristic  of  the  style  of  an  untrained 
writer  in  any  period  are  the  loose-built  sentences 
which  follow,  in  which  an  atk2-clause,  amounting  to 
a  concession  dependent  on  what  precedes  it,  is  foHowed 
by  an  adversative,  contrasting  it  also  with  what  follows 
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it :  Bo.  99.  4  Byllica  leasunga  hi  worhton,  7  meahton 
eaSe  seggan  sodspell,  gif  him  pa  leasunga  nseren 
swetran,  7  peah  swiSe  gelic  Sisum ;  ^  Such  £silsehoods 
they  devised,  though  they  might  easily  have  recounted 
truth  .  . .  and  truth,  after  all,  very  like  their  own 
stories.'  A  similar,  but  even  more  artless  structure 
appears  in  this  sentence :  Nic.  471. 16  7  swySe  manege 
o8re  eodon  to  Pilate,  7  pone  hselend  wregdon,  7  s»don 
for  manegum  jrfelum  dsedum,  7  he  ne  toearf  nafre 
nane  wyrcende ;  7  hig  peh  pus  cwsedon  . . . 

Other  sentences,  which  may  be  viewed  as  equiv- 
alent to  concessions,  may  contain  an  adversative 
following  and^  or  an  adversative  alone.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  decide  whether  such  sentences  were 
felt  by  the  writer  as  virtually  dependent  or  as  new 
and  independent  statements.  Some  of  them  may 
better  be  described  as  in  contact  with  than  as  co5r- 
dinated  with  or  subordinated  to  other  sentences.  An 
example  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  Chronicle  (Parker 
MS.) :  Chron.  48.  29  7  pone  aepeling  ofslogon,  7  pa 
men  pe  him  mid  w»run  alle  butan  anum,  se  wses 
p»s  aldor  monnes  god  sunu,  7  he  his  feorh  generede  | 

7  peah  he  uxes  oft  gewundad.     There  is  absolutely  no  , 

grammatical  subordination   here,    but    it   is   possible  i 

that  the  last  clause  was  felt  as  simply  a  qualification  I 

to  the  clause  preceding  it.  Similar  sentences,  with 
clearer  approach  to  subordination,  appear  sporadically 
in  other  and  later  writings.  Examples :  Bl.  H.  23.  28 
pa  nolde  he  him  geceosan  welige  yldran,  ac  pa  pe 
h»fdon  lytle  worldspeda,  ne  hie  nsefdan  for  him  lamb 
to  syllenne  .  , .  dk  hwcepere  hie  wceron  of  Dauides  cynnes 
stryndej  pees  riht-cynecynnes ;  JEH.  1.  884.  24  Gtodes 
geladung  wurOad  pisne  daeg  8am  mseran  apostole 
Paule  to  wurSmynte  . . .  wees  feah^hwcefere  his  martyrdom 
aamod  mid  9am  eadigan  Petre  gefremmed.    In  the  latter 
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case,  Thorpe  translates  'though.'  A  closer  parallel 
to  the  Old  English  would  be  our  phrase  '  to  be  sure,' 
which  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  subordinating  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  Another  example  with- 
out copula:  Epis.  149.  271  pa  cwomon  we  to  p»m 
mere  8e  us  mon  aer  foresaede ;  pa  wsbs  he  eall  mid 
wudu  beweaxen  mile  brsedo,  wees  hwcepre  weg  to  f(em 
tocetre.  In  all  these  cases,  the  relation  of  the  two  connected 
sentences  is  actually  less  clearly  defined  than  in  the 
case  of  the  concessive  sentence  introduced  by  and. 

In  iElfric's  Lives  of  the  Saints  occur  several  par- 
enthetical clauses  resembling  the  adversative  sentences 
treated  in  the  preceding  paragraph :  LS.  1. 458. 266  Sum 
wer  waes  betogen  psBt  he  waere  on  stale — wees  swafeah 
unscyldig — and  hine  man  sona  gelsehte ;  502.  233  and 
he  malchus  se  getreowa  fleah  of  Osere  bjnig  sona  mid 
ege  and  mid  ogan — hcefde  mid  him  peak  eapelicne 
fodan — and  com  to  his  geferan  and  heom  eall  cydde 
.  .  . ;  516.  491  8a  geseah  he  hwser  pa  weorc-stanas 
lagon  ofer  eall  pser  onbutan  and  he  healfunga  pass 
wundrode — peak  na  8un9e  embe  poet  ne  smeade — ac  he 
forht  of  psere  dune  mid  micclan  ege  nySereode. 

Here  should  be  mentioned  also  a  type  of  phrase 
ending  with  stra  feahj  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
same  work.  These  phrases  are  loosely  tacked-on  to 
a  preceding  statement;  and,  though  they  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  appositives  and  adverbs  to  be 
treated  in  the  following  chapter,  are  equivalent  to 
elliptical  sentences :  LS.  1. 166. 319  swa  paet  8a  munecas 
.  .  .  eodon  to  uhtsange,  car  timan  swa  peak ;  276. 199 
Ic  wylle  eac  sweltan,  na  scyldig  swapeah ;  2.  440.  232 
'  Datianus,'  pa  cwsBp  se  deofoUica  cwellerae,  ofsceamod 
swapeah,  'gif  ic  .  .  .';  1.  84.  565;  444.  63;  470.  474. 

Note  1.  The  use  of  MHG.  unde  introducing  concessive 
clauses  furnishes  an  analogy  to  the   coordinate   sentences 
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discussed  in  this  section.  Since  OE.  and,  while  remaining 
a  coordinate  conjunction,  takes  on  in  these  sentences  the 
logical  function  of  a  subordinating  particle,  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  a  note  of  Tobler's^  upon  the  use  of  und  and 
unde :  '  Die  concessive  Bedeutung  des  und  =■  ol^ldch,  da 
doch,  ist  im  untergeordneten  Satz  dasselbe  was  die  ein&ch 
adversative  'und  doch'  im  beigeordneten.  Da  die  letztere 
schon  ziemlich  alt  ist  und  z.  B.  auch  dem  altsllchsischen 
endi  zukommt  . . .,  so  ddrfen  wir  uns  nicht  wundem,  auch 
ihr  Correlat  schon  auf  althochdeutschem  Boden  zu  finden.' 
Note  2.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  coordinate  sentence 
with  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  and  as  a 
subordinating  conjunction  meaning  *  although'  or  'if/  it  is 
possible  that  the  latter  use  may  have  arisen  from  the  former. 
I  may  note  that  Wolfing^  is  inclined  to  imderstand  €md  as 
conditional  in  Wulf.  229.  24;  231. 13.  But  in  each  case  the 
sentence  introduced  by  and  seems  to  me  an  independent 
prophecy. 

THE  CONCESSIVE  SENTENCE  PRECEDING. 

Another  type  of  concessive  structure  is  that  in  which 
a  sentence,  not  formally  subordinated,  bears  a  con- 
cessive relation  to  another  following  it.  Such  con- 
structions vary  from  the  crudest  and  most  childlike 
collocation  of  clauses  to  the  most  effective  balanced 
periods.  In  Old  English,  the  two  related  sentences 
may  be  connected  by  and^  ac^  or  an  adversative 
adverb,  or — rarely — may  simply  stand  side  by  side 
without  formal  connective.  The  use  of  the  same 
structural  types  for  expressing  various  other  ideas  than 
that  of  concession  makes  definition  somewhat  difficult. 
In  the  necessary  absence  of  formal  signs  of  relation, 

^  Ober  den  Helativen  Gebrancli  des  Deatschen  und  (Germania 
18.  91-104),  p.  101. 

*  Wiiliing,  Kommt  and  in  der  fiedeutung  von  if  schon  im 
Altenglischen  vor  ?  (Anglia,  Beiblatt  12.  89). 
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one  must  resort  to  a  logical  criterion.  The  sentence 
in  question  must  in  every  case  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  context.  If  in  the  light  of  the  context  the  first 
of  two  sentences  appears  to  be  introduced  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  second,  especially  if  it  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  something  already  stated,  and  now  referred 
to  for  its  bearing  on  the  second  sentence,  it  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  subordinate  in  thought.  Or,  as 
often  happens,  if  the  former  sentence,  having  at  first 
an  independent  value,  is  overshadowed  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  second,  the  former  sentence  may  still 
approach  the  subordinate  relation. 

Into  passages  largely  connected  by  means  of  and, 
the  coordinate  concessive  structure  naturally  enters, 
as  in  the  following  example  of  entirely  formless  colloca- 
tion: Bl.  H.  67.  19  Manige  men  beo8  heardre  heortan 
pe  pa  godcundan  lare  gehyrap  &  him  mon  pa  oft  bodap 
dt  scegp  &  hi  hi  ponne  agimeleasiaS ;  'though  they 
are  often  preached  to  and  instructed.'  Bl.  H.  93.  16 
&  ponne  hit  bip  set  sunnan  setlgange,  &  peah  hwepre 
nsenig  leoht  ne  seteowep ;  here  peah  hwepre,  a  more 
definite  adversative  than  9onne,  marks  the  relation  of 
the  sentences.  Epis.  146.  168  pa  was  haten  Seferus, 
min  pegn,  funde  pa  waeter  in  anum  holan  stane  and 
pa  mid  ane  helme  hlod  hit  and  me  to  brohte,  and  he 
sylfa  pursti  wees,  se  min  pegn,  and  hwsepre  he  swiOor 
mines  feores  and  gesynto  wilnade  ponne  his  selfes; 
here  again  we  have  the  adversative  after  and. 

An  example  of  how  a  sentence  may  seem  at  first 
to  have  independent  value,  and  may  be  turned  into 
a  tributary  to  what  follows,  is  seen  in  this  passage: 
iE.  Th.  447. 39  Manega  sinoSas  wseron  sySdan  gehaefde, 
ac  pas  feower  syndon  fyrmeste  swa-peah.  Another 
instance  of  subordination  to  the  context  occurs  in  this 
passage  fi-om  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  where  the 
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main  current  of  the  reader's  attention  passes  directly 
from  umnder  to  ac :  Chron.  263.  35  pa  the  suikes  under 
gseton  8  he  milde  man  was  7  softe  7  god,  7  na  iustise 
ne  dide,  pa  diden  hi  alle  wunder.  Hi  hadden  him 
manred  maked  7  athes  suoren,  ac  hi  nan  treuthe  ne 
heolden ;  '  They  had,  it  is  true,  done  him  homage  . . . 
but  .  .  .'     Cf.  Chron.  68.  21 ;  69.  16. 

An  adversative  is  occasionally  used  in  the  first 
sentence  of  a  concessive  group,  relating  it  to  the 
second  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Latin  quidem^ 
but  far  more  vaguely.  For  example:  LS.  1.  498.  184 
and  ic  Sonne  wiS  eow  stiOlicor  aginne,  Sonne  ic  tale 
wis  eow  habban  wylle.  Ne  Sincp  hit  me  peak  nan 
rsed,  ac  ic  eow  laete  unbeheafdod  .  .  . ;  '  unreasonable 
as  it  seems  to  me,  I  leave  you  .  .  .' 

From  the  more  or  less  crude  sentences  thus  far 
treated,  Old  English  prose  illustrates  all  gradations 
to  clean-cut  and  effective  antithesis,  in  which  two 
sentences,  at  the  same  time  that  their  relation  is 
indicated,  remain  independent  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

One  group  of  passages  to  be  considered  comprises 
those  in  which  a  Latin  subordinate  construction  is 
rendered  by  a  coordinate  one.  I  cite  a  few  char- 
acteristic examples.  A  participle  may  be  expanded 
into  a  sentence,  preceding  the  logically  more  important 
statement:  Mk.  8.  18  Eagenge  habbaf.  and  ne  geseoS? 
(Vulg.:  Oculos  habentes  non  videtis?);  CP.  301. 10 
Se  ure'fiond  Sonne  he  wees  gesceapan  ongemang  eallum 
oSrum  gesceaftum,  ac  he  wilnode  Sset  he  wsere  ongieten 
upahsBfen  ofer  ealle  oSre  gesceafte  (Hostis  .  .  .  inter 
omnia  conditus^  voluit  videri  supra  omnia  elatus).  Or 
an  ablative  absolute  may  be  rendered  by  a  sentence : 
BH.  358.  1  mid  py  se  yica  cyning  .  .  .  here  l»dde  to 
forhergianne  Peohta  msegSe — 7  him  swife  poet  his  freond 
beweredon  ...  pa  gelsedde  he  hwaeSre  here  in  Peohtas 
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(cum  . . .  exercitum  ad  uastandam  Pictorum  prouinciam 
duxisset,  multum  prohibentibus  amicis).  A  concessive 
clause  may  also  be  replaced  by  a  grammatically 
independent  sentence :  BH.  172.  21  iEghwaefier  heora 
W8BS  elpeodig  par,  7  hwaeSre  for  heora  lifes  geeamunge 
gepungon,  pSBt  heo  buu  wseron  abbudissan  (quae 
utraque  cum  esset  peregrina  ...  est  abbatissa  constituta). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  coordinate  group  in  a  trans- 
lated text  may  simply  follow  the  original.  The  use 
of  quidem  to  give  concessive  force  to  a  sentence, 
usually  with  a  following  adversative,  is  of  course  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  Latin,  and  it  is  sometimes 
copied  in  translation.  The  word  used  to  render  qui- 
dem is  usually  witodlice.  Examples  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  translations  of  the  Gospels.  M.  9.  37  Witodlice 
micel  rip  ys,  and  feawa  wyrhtyna  (Vulg. :  Messis 
quidem  multa,  operarii  autem  pauci).  Analogous  ad- 
verbs, in  the  same  sense,  are  in  use  in  Modem  Eng- 
lish, as  appears  in  the  same  text  in  the  Authorized 
Version:  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous.  Other  in- 
stances :  M.  20.  23  Witodlice  gyt  minne  calic  drincap ; 
to  sittanne  on  mine  swipran  healfe  . . .  nys  me  inc 
to  syllanne  (Calicem  quidem  meum  bibetis:  sedere 
autem  . . .  non  est  meum  dare  vobis) ;  Mk.  14.  38  witod- 
lice se  gast  is  gearu,  ac  p»t  flsesc  is  untrum  (Spiritus 
quidem  promptus  est,  caro  vero  infirma) ;  L.  22. 22  And 
toitodlice  mannes  Sunu  gseO  • . .  peak  hwceffere  wa  pam 
men  pe  he  purh  geseald  bi8  (Et  quidem  Filius  hominis 
• . .  vadit :  verumtamen  vae  homini  illi  per  quem  trade- 
tur).  These  examples  vary,  as  do  similar  passages 
in  Latin,  from  the  combination  of  two  sentences 
without  conjunction  (M.  20.  23)  to  the  use  of  a  strong 
adversative  (L.  22.  22).  Other  passages  where  the 
same  construction  is  copied  from  Latin :  M.  26.  24 ; 
L.  23.  41 ;  Gen.  27.  22 ;  Coll.  99.  86. 
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The  value  of  this  device  for  linking  sentences  was 
by  no  means  always  appreciated  by  the  translator, 
and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  its  omission.  Of 
these  a  few  may  be  cited  here :  L.  10.  2  Her  is  mycel 
rip,  and  feawa  wyrhtan  (Messis  quidem  multa,  operarii 
atUem  pauci) ;  cf.  BH.  88.  29  psette  her  waBre  micel  rip 
onweard,  7  fea  worhton  (multam  quidem  sibi  esse 
messem,  sed  operarios  paucos).  Other  instances :  BH. 
116.  28 ;  128.  3 ;  136.  2 ;  358.  21 :  Gen.  48.  19. 

The  same  construction,  however,  appears  in  a  few 
passages  where  Latin  influence  seems  to  be  indirect 
rather  than  direct :  ^EH.  1.  154. 6  He  worhte  pa  wundra 
soflice  purh  godcunde  mihte,  and  mid  pam  wundrum 
p»s  folces  geleafan  getrymde;  ac  htvcefre  paer  wees 
o8er  Sing  digle  on  Sam  wundrum,  aefter  gastlicum 
andgite;  2.  132.  1  pu  miht  blissigan  gewisslice  pset 
flflere  Seode  sawla  purh  Sa  yttran  wundra  beo8  geto- 
gene  to  dsere  incundan  gife;  ondr»d  de  swct^eah...: 
Wulf.  34.  18  his  dyrstignes  witodlice  dereS  him  sylfum, 
ac  p8Bt  ne  derefl  elles  pam  na  pe  swyfor^  pe  pa  flenunga 
underfoS. 

A  sentence  may  also  be  related  to  the  one  suc- 
ceeding it  by  a  sort  of  concessive  formula,  indicating 
that  the  statement  of  the  first  sentence  is  to  be 
corrected  by  the  second.  The  two  then  form  a  group 
analogous  to  the  quidem . . .  tamen  period.  Such  groups 
in  Modem  English  are  introduced  by  'I  admit,'  'cer- 
tainly,* 'no  doubt,'  and  usually  connected  by  'but'. 
The  usage  in  Old  English  is  illustrated  by  the 
passages  which  follow :  John  8.  37  Ic  wat  pflBt  ge  synt 
Abrahames  beam;  ac  ge  seceaS  me  to  ofsleanne 
(Scio  quia  . . .  estis ;  sed  . . .)  ;  11.  42  Ic  wat  pcBt  pu  me 
symle  gehyrst ;  ac  ic  cw8b8  for  pam  folce  .  .  .  (Ego 
autem  sciebam  quia  .  . .  audis ;  sed  . . .) ;  Jos.  2.  4  Ic 
andette  pcBt . . .  ac  ic  ne  cuSe  (Fateor ..,sed  nesciebam) ; 
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O.  214.  1  Ic  wat^  cwabS  Orosius,  hw»t  se  Romana  gelp 
swipost  is. . . .  Ac  p»r  hie  hit  geome  ongitan  cupen, 
ponne  wisten  hie ... ;  Sol.  36.  12  /<?  gehyre  nu  pflBt  pu 
. . . ;  ac  ic  wolde  witan ;  De  Temp.  18.  10  SoS  Smt  is 
p  seo  sunne  pa  stod . .  . ;  ac  se  dfleg  eode  forfl. 

Other  concessive  groups  consist  of  distinct  sen- 
tences apparently  connected  only  by  an  emphatic 
and.  This  structure  is  very  different  from  the  placing 
of  sentences  side  by  side,  without  regard  to  logical 
relations,  joining  them  by  and  as  mere  copula.  In 
fact,  the  structure  considered  here  is  usually  trans- 
ferred directly  from  the  Latin.  The  former  clause  is 
generally  sententious,  and  has  something  of  the  same 
double  value  ascribed,  in  Chapter  VI,  to  certain  con- 
ditional clauses  (see  p.  82  above).  It  is  seen  first  as 
an  emphatic  independent  sentence,  and  then  as  having 
a  concessive  relation  to  what  follows.  The  second 
clause  may  be  a  question.  Examples  are  found 
mainly  in  the  Biblical  translations.  These  passages, 
indeed,  have  their  chief  interest  as  illustrating  the 
early  entrance  into  the  language,  from  Biblical  sources, 
of  a  norm  of  style  which  has  persisted  to  our  own 
day.  In  PPs.  49.  22  we  find  a  considerably  expanded 
version :  Eall  pis  yfel  pu  dydest,  and  ic  swugode  and 
polode  swylce  ic  hit  nyste  (Vulg. :  Haec  fecisti,  et 
tacui).  A  statement  followed  by  a  question :  L.  8. 45 
pas  menegeo  pe  Sringafl  and  geswencafl,  and  pu  segst, 
Hwa  sethran  me  ?  (Vulg. :  turbae  te  comprimunt  et 
affligunt,  et  dicis:  Quis  me  tetigit?)  The  concessive 
group  in  a  Biblical  quotation :  Bl.  H.  69.  24  pis  folc 
me  weorpap  mid  wordum,  &  is  peah  heora  heorte 
feor  fram  me  (Vulg. :  Mk.  7.  6  Populus  hie  labiis  me 
honorat,  cor  autem  eorum  longe  est  a  me).  Other 
examples :  M.  6.  26 :  L.  4.  26-27 ;  7.  32 ;  John  2.  20 ; 
3.  10;  8.  52:  Num.  11.  21 :  Deut.  34.  4. 
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Finally,  we  have  examples  of  codrdinate  structure, 
neither  so  definitely  antithetic  as  the  type  last  con- 
sidered, nor  so  explicitly  connected  as  the  periods 
containing  mtodlice.  These  groups  are  used  in  rapid 
or  colloquial  style,  often  to  give  separate  emphasis 
to  the  separate  members  included,  very  much  as 
similar  sentences  are  used  to-day.  It  is  the  desire  to 
make  the  first  clause  impressive  that  breaks  up  the 
following  period  into  the  co5rdinate  form  ;  LS.  1.  344. 
117  He  is  ofer  ealle  pincg  »lmihtig  scyppend,  and 
he  wolde  swafleah  wite  flrowian  for  us.^  Similar  in 
principle  are  the  following  passages:  -^H.  1.10.3: 
48.  33 ;  122.  21 ;  592.  4 :  De  Vet.  266.  12  ff. :  ^.  Th.  444. 
10:  Bl.H.  225.  30. 


THE  CONCESSION  COORDINATED  WITH  A 
SUBORDINATE  CLAUSE. 

In  treating  conditional  concessions  I  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  a  clause  with  concessive  meaning  might 
be  coordinated  with  a  pure  condition.  There  are 
many  sentences  in  which  the  concessive  clause  seems 
'  attracted '  into  the  form  of  some  other  which  it  ac- 
companies or  in  which  it  is  merged.  The  result  is 
often  a  gain  in  rapidity  of  style,  for  sub-subordinate 
clauses  readily  lead  to  clumsiness.  Such  clauses  are 
found  in  Latin,  and  in  translations  fi-om  Latin  into 
Old  English.  For  example,  John  20. 29  pa  synt  eadige 
pe  ne  gesawon  and  gelyfdon  (Vulg. :  beati  qui  non 
viderunt^  et  crediderunt) ;  cf.  Quot.  178.  6  ac  pa  beo8 
gesselige  pe  hit  ne  gesatvon  and  hwABpere  gelyfaS.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  here  the  concessive  clause  does 
not  simply  follow  the  pattern  of  a  clause  preceding 

^  CI  the  relatire  clauses  expressing  a  similar  idea  (p.  71  above). 
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it,  as  did  the  '  inadvertent  concessive  conditions '  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  VI.  In  the  passage  just  quoted  the 
concession  is  embodied  in  the  relative  clause  as  the 
first  of  its  coordinate  members,  the  second  forming 
what  may  be  termed  the  apodosis.  This  is  true  in 
general  of  such  concessions. 

That  the  interpretation  of  these  clauses  as  con- 
cessive is  not  simply  academic  or  arbitrary  is  shown 
by  their  appearance  in  place  of  subordinated  Latin 
constructions :  as  in  John  9.  25  An  ping  ic  wat,  pat 
ic  w<B8  blind  and  psBt  ic  nu  geseo  (Vulg. :  unum  scio, 
quia  caecus  cum  essem  modo  video);  10.  «S3  and  for 
pam  pe  pu  eart  man^  and  wyrcst  pe  to  Gode  (Vulg.: 
et  quia  tu  homo  cum  sis^  facis  teipsum  Deum);  BH. 
82.  24  se  8e  in  fyre  geseted  hi9  7  beoman  ne  conn 
(qui  in  igne  positus  nescit  ardere). 

Concessive  clauses  of  this  kind  may  appear  within 
various  subordinate  constructions.  I  cite  the  most 
typical  examples,  italicizing,  in  each  case,  the  con- 
cessive member  of  the  group.  Within  a  substantive 
clause :  O.  162.  16  pa  ofpuhte  heora  ceorlum  p8Bt  mon 
pa  peoioas  freode^  7  hi  nolde ;  LS.  1.  526.  631  him  pa 
for  an  puhte  pflet  he  pees  gewiss  waere,  peet  he  pees  on 
(Bfen  celcne  man  gecneowe^  and  celc  gecneowe  hine^  and 
he  paes  on  morgen  nsenne  ne  gecneowe  ne  nan  hine. 
Within  a  causal  clause:  HL.  184.  84  paet  ic  msBge 
myd  ealre  heortan  on  hyne  gelyfan,  forpon  ic  hyne 
ncefre  ne  geseah  and  he  me  swa  peah  halne  gedyde 
(here  the  adversative  enforces  the  concessive  meaning). 
Within  an  adjective  clause,  and  evidently  for  the  sake 
of  separate  emphasis  on  the  'protasis':  Wulf.  219.  19 
and  pam  bip  wa  cBfre  geborenum,  pe  hit  secgan  can 
and  ne  wile;  281.  25  swa  hw34c  msBSsepreost  swa 
hcebbe  pis  gewrit  and  nelle  cySan  godes  folce. 

A  curious  example  of  attraction  from  one  construc- 
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tion  into  another  is  found  in  the  following  rather 
confused  sentence:  Chad,  'Anhang,'  1.  37  And  se 
man  J>e  god  dep  mid  godum  inge  hyde  {>  he  oprum 
men  fremige  on  feo  oSSe  on  Isene  7  seo  lam  be  cume 
to  sumon  lape  pam  men^  he  bi8  swa  peah  orsorh  ...  7 
he  hffifd  his  mede  his  modes  goodnesse.  This  clause, 
like  those  I  have  termed  '  inadvertent  concessive  con- 
ditions,' follows  the  structure  of  the  clause  preceding 
it,  but  is  equivalent  to  a  *gaA-clause  dependent  on 
the  following  principal  clause.  I  mention  it  here 
rather  than  among  the  'relative  concessions'  of 
Chapter  VI  because  it  illustrates  so  w^ell  the  influence 
of  one  construction  upon  another. 

An  example  of  the  baldest  juxtaposition  within  a 
clause  is  found  in  a  late  portion  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle ;  Chron.  264.  29  pa  rseueden  hi  7  brendon 
alle  the  tunes  8  wel  pu  myhtes  faren  all  a  dens  fare 
sculdest  thu  neure  finden  man  in  tune  sittende  ne 
land  tiled. 

In  conclusion,  the  points  which  seem  to  me  especi- 
ally noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  material 
studied  in  this  chapter  are  these :  the  lack  of  absolute 
delimitation  between  subordinate  and  coordinate  struc- 
ture, and  the  different  degrees  to  which  coordinate 
constructions  may  approach  grammatical  subordina- 
tion ;  the  double  function  which  a  clause  or  sentence 
may  sometimes  have ;  the  influence  of  Latin  in  the 
development  of  balanced  structure  (the  use  of  witod- 
lice^  of  'concessive  formulae'  and  of  the  emphatic 
and);  and  the  fact  that  naive  and  formless  structure, 
far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  earliest  stages  of  Old 
English  prose,  appears  occasionally  in  all  periods, 
notably  in  the  late  portions  of  the  Chronicle. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

CONCESSIVE  USE  OF  PHRASES  AND  SINGLE 
WORDS. 

However  largely  Old  English  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, have  been  influenced  by  Latin  syntax,  and 
in  spite  of  the  existence  of  pregnant  adverbs  such 
as  unpances^  the  substitution  of  participles  or  other 
condensed  expressions  for  full  clauses  never  became 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  language.  This  is 
especially  true  of  concessive  constructions ;  notwith- 
standing the  large  adoption  of  the  absolute  and  of 
the  appositive  participle,  condensed  concessions  are 
somewhat  rare.  Considerable  interest,  however,  at- 
taches to  some  of  the  phrase-constructions  which 
may  be  found,  because  of  their  persistence  in  the 
modem  speech. 

PREPOSmONAL  PHRASES. 

In  Modem  English  the  concessive  use  of  prepo- 
sitional phrases  has  become  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  language.  We  have  a  number  of  definitely  con- 
cessive prepositions;  and  the  use  of  all  or  some 
similar  emphatic  word  often  lends  a  concessive  mean- 
ing to  with  and  for.  In  Old  English  such  construc- 
tions also  appear,  but  in  less  variety,  and  in  less 
fi-equent  use.  The  concessive  phrases  found  in  Old 
English  prose  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads: 
those  in  which  the  preposition  itself  has  or  approaches 
concessive  meaning;   and  those  which,  without  any 
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particular  concessive  coloring  in  the  preposition,  stand 
in  a  concessive  relation  to  the  context. 


A.  Without  Concessive  Meaning  in  the  Preposition. 

Those  phrases  which  receive  a  secondary  tinge  of 
concessive  meaning  may  be  compared  to  temporal 
and  modal  clauses  with  concessive  force.  In  the 
following  sentence  the  concessive  relation  is  not  very 
distinctly  marked :  Bo.  67.  4  Hw»t,  ealle  men  witan 
psBt  se  Seneca  wsbs  Nerone  7  Papinianus  Afitonie  pa 
weorSestan  7  pa  leofostan  . . .  peah  btUon  celcre  scylde 
wurdon  fordone.  It  would  be  possible  to  translate 
literally:  'and  yet,  without  any  fault,  they  were  de- 
stroyed.' But  there  is  clearly  something  more  implied, 
and  Sedgefield  rightly  translates:  'though  void  of 
offense.'  In  the  following  passage,  the  phrase  corre- 
sponds to  a  temporal-concessive  clause :  BH.  20. 30 
Daet  se  ylca  wer  ...  an  easpring  of  drigre  eorSan 
gebiddende  up  gelsedde  7  cenne  aecer  of  flam  gewinne 
his  agenre  handa  ofer  pa  tid  fees  scewetes  onfeng  (ultra 
tempus  serendi . . .).  The  phrase  is  more  purely  con- 
cessive in  the  next  example:  Mart.  20.  11, 12  ond  seo 
gesihS  him  wabs  on  swa  micelre  gemynde  p»t  he  on 
poem  tniclan  wintres  cele^  ponne  he  ymb  pSBt  pohte  o0de 
spraBC,  ponne  aswsette  he  eall,  ond  eft  on  pcere  miclan 
sumeres  hcete^  ponne  he  his  sidf»t  gemunde,  ponne 
ablacode  he  eall  ond  abifode.  Very  similar  is  another 
on-phrase :  LS.  1.  276.  203  pa  wundrode  se  dema  p«s 
wifes  anraednysse,  p»t  heo  nolde  andettan  on  swa 
earfopum  toitum;  'that  she  would  not  confess  even 
under  such  torture.'  An  instrumental  on  takes  a 
concessive  shading  in  one  passage :  Guth.  146.  20  pa 
wses  he  set  nextan  ...  to  halgum  mynstre  gel8Bd,  to 
pon  p8Bt  hine  m»ssepreostas   and  bisceopas  wiS  pa 
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wodnysse  pwean  and  claensian  sceoldon.  And  hi 
hwaepere  on  menigum  pingum  ne  mihton  pa  yfelan 
m»gn  pffis  arwyrgdan  gastes  ofadrifan ;  '  though  they 
tried  many  expedients.'  ^  The  Latin  original  had  a 
very  different  clause,  containing  neither  instrument 
nor  concession:  Cum  vero  nuUus  eorum  pestiferum 
fiinesti  spiritus  virus  exstinguere  valuisset. 

In  the  following  Biblical  quotation,  a  definite  con- 
cessive construction  in  the  Latin  is  ignored:  Quot. 
167.  6  Gif  hi  nellaO  gelyfan  Moysen  and  pam  witegum, 
ne  gec}nrra8  hi  to  d»dbote  purh  nanes  geedcucodes 
mannes  mynegunge  (L.  16.  81 ;  Vulg. :  neque  si  quis  ex 
mortuis  resurrexerit  credent).  The  turn  of  the  sentence 
is  altogether  different  from  the  Latin;  purh  is  used 
in  a  pregnant  sense — '  even  through ' ;  and  the  nega- 
tive nanes  adds  weight  to  the  phrase. 

In  this  whole  group  of  constructions,  the  syntactical 
value  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  is  to  be  noticed. 
The  relation  of  the  phrase  to  the  sentence,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  contrast  which  constitutes  the  concessive 
relation,  is  enforced  by  intensive^  of  one  kind  and 
another:  celcre,  swa^  menigum^  nanes,  perhaps  also 
miclan.  The  relation,  in  fact,  is  bound  up  with  the 
substance  of  the  phrase,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  the  word  menigum, 

B.  With  Concessive  Meaning  in  the  Preposition. 

Although  Old  English  prepositions  may  sometimes 
convey  the  concessive  idea,  there  are  no  such  distinc- 
tively concessive  prepositions  as  modem  notwithstand- 
ing and  in  spite  of.    Even  those  which  may  be  called 

^  Goodwin  translates : '  with  many  expedients.'  (The  AS.  Prose 
Version  of  the  life  of  St.  Gnthlac,  ed.  Goodwin,  London,  1848, 
p.  69.) 
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concessive  are  simply  prepositions  of  more  general 
meaning  adapted  to  the  purpose.  We  find  them  also, 
like  those  already  discussed,  depending  upon  the  aid 
of  emphatic  adverbs  and  adjectives.  This  is  notably 
true  of  /or,  which  from  Old  English  times  to  the 
present  has  usually  required  all  or  any  to  give  it  the 
meaning  Mn  spite  of.' 

L  for. 

The  various  meanings  of  this  preposition  illustrate 
the  close  relation  of  the  concessive  to  the  causal  idea. 
EinenkePs  analysis  of  the  concessive  for  (Streifztige, 
p.  141),  though  too  abstract  to  represent  any  conscious 
mental  process  in  speaker  or  writer,  states  the  case 
as  it  appears  upon  reflection.  He  derives  the  con- 
cessive use  of  for  from  the  causal,  '.  .  .  indem  der 
Substantivbegriff,  selbst  in  seiner  Verallgemeinerung 
als  Causa,  die  in  der  Aussage  gegebene  Tatsache 
nicht  um&ndem  kann,  also  diese  Tatsache  trotz  dieser 
Causa  sich  voUzieht  oder  bestehen  bleibt'  In  Old 
English  we  find  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
meaning  wavers  between  the  causal  and  the  concessive, 
but  not  many  instances  of  clearly  defined  concessive 
use.  Belden,  in  his  treatment  of  Old  English  for 
(Prepositions,  pp.  61  fF.)  does  not  name  its  concessive 
sense,  though  he  points  out  that,  as  causal  particle, 
it  is  frequently  found  with  verbs  of  fearing,  dreading, 
etc.,  and  in  negative  sententes.  He  cites  iEH.  1. 108.22 
And  Seah  pa  heard-heortan  ludei  noldon  for  eallutn 
9am  tacnum  pone  soOan  Scyppend  tocnawan;  which 
Thorpe  translates :  '.  .  .  would  not  for  all  those  signs 
acknowledge  .  .  .'  This  seems  to  me  a  true  concessive 
phrase ;  it  was  in  spite  of  the  signs  shown  them  that 
the  Jews  remained  stubborn.  But,  so  far  as  its  syntax 
is  concerned,  the  phrase  differs  from  an  ordinary  causal 
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one  only  in  being  placed  in  a  negative  sentence  and 
in  containing  the  emphatic  adjective  alL  The  case 
is  clearer  when  the  sentence  is  positive.  The  following 
passage  is  the  one  usually  cited  ^  to  illustrate  con- 
cessive for  in  Old  English :  Chron.  186.  17  hi  lagon 
ute  pa  ealne  pone  herfest  on  fyrdinge  ongean  pone 
here,  ac  hit  naht  ne  beheold  pe  ma  pe  hit  oftor  8Br 
dyde.  Ac  for  eallum  pissum  se  here  ferde  swa  he  sylf 
wolde.  Here  the  concessive  sentence  simply  amplifies 
the  fact  already  stated :  ac  hit  naht  ne  beheold  .  .  . 
In  one  case  we  have  what  the  German  grammarians 
term  '  ineffective  cause '  expressed  by  the  predicate, 
naht  ne  beheold  \  in  the  other  it  is  subordinated  and 
expressed  in  the  preposition  for. 

Since  the  idea  of  'ineffective  cause'  is  involved 
also  in  negative  sentences  with  causal  for^  it  is 
evidently  difficult  to  mark  boundaries.  But  the  distinc- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  a  useful  one  at  all,  may  be  stated 
thus :  the  negative  causal  sentence  simply  denies  that 
a  given  effect  has  followed  a  given  cause;  the  con- 
cessive sentence  lays  stress  on  the  potency  of  a  given 
cause  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  which  has  nev- 
ertheless not  followed  it.  This  stress  gives  a  different 
meaning  to  the  particle.  For  is  causal  in  this  passage: 
Bo.  69.  4  nan  mon  ne  bi8  mid  rihte  for  oOres  gode 
ne  for  his  crseftu  no  py  m»rra  ne  no  py  geheredra. 
In  the  following  sentences,  for  may  well  be  interpreted 
as  concessive,  but  there  is  nothing  to  mark  its  meaning 
very  definitely :  L»cB.  108.  9  Gif  hit  nelle  for  pisum 
kdcedome  batian,  wyl  on  meolcum  pa  readaii  gearwan ; 
S.Mar.  10.  71  Ne  for  pees  haelendes  infare  n»s  se  caBStel 
hire  maegeShades  ne  hire  eadmodnyssen  gewsemmed. 
Even  when  the  /or-phrase  is  balanced  by  such  compar- 

>  See,  for  example,  this  exoellent  ontUne:  Hape,  Die  Pr&po- 
sition  far  ( Anglia  12.  888-895). 
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atives  as  frequently  follow  concessions,  the  meaning 
is  not  always  categorical.  I  cite  one  of  the  doubtful 
sentences :  BH.  60. 6  Ac  hwaeSere  pa  8e  lifigende  wseron 
for  flam  ege  pas  deaOes  noJU  pen  set  woldan,  ne  fram 
heora  sawle  deaSe  acigde  beon  ne  mihton  (sed  ne 
morte  quidem  suorum,  nee  timore  mortis  ...  a  morte 
animae  .  .  .  reuocari  poterant). 

But  when  for  is  accompanied  by  eall^  the  contrast 
between  the  'cause'  referred  to  and  its  'ineffec- 
tiveness '  becomes  explicit,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition  shifts  to  'in  spite  of.'  Examples  of  this 
idiom,  already  cited,  are  iEH.  1.  108.  22  and  Chron. 
136.  17.  In  another  passage,  the  phrase  actually 
resumes  a  *eaA-clause :  Wulf.  147.  7  and  peak  hit  tocere 
eall  mid  mannum  afyUed  and  SsBra  seghwylc  hsBfde 
sBnne  hamor  on  handa,  and  peak  man  hUowe  mid  eallum 
pam  byligeon  and  mid  pam  hameron  beote  on  pat 
isene  pell  .  .  .  ne  awacode  he  neefre  for  eallum  piswn. 
The  notion  of  '  ineffective  cause '  is  further  emphasized 
by  ncefre. 

I  have  found  only  one  instance  of  concessive  for 
in  a  positive  sentence,  without  the  reinforcement  of  coZ/: 
Dial.  219. 15  nallses  pset  an  paet  his  lichama  wses  gesund 
for  pyfyre^  ac  eac  swylce  ne  mihton  hi  forbseman  nanra 
pinga  his  hrsegles.  Wserferth's  style,  however,  is  in 
many  ways  peculiar,  and  can  hardly  be  cited  as 
representative  of  Old  English  idiom.  The  Latin  here 
has  an  ablative  of  agent:  ut  non  solum  ejus  caro  cA 
ignibus^  sed  neque  extrema . . .  vestimenta  cremarentur. 

The  history  of  the  concessive  use  of  for  is  probably 
to  be  traced  thus :  Causal  for  was  used  in  a  negative 
sentence,  in  mere  denial  of  the  positive  statement; 
but  in  such  sentences  the  emphasis  readily  shifted 
to  the  contrast  between  condition  and  effect,  especially 
when  a  strengthening  word  like  all  was  added;  and 
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so  such  phrases,  with  the  strengthening  word,  came 
to  be  used  also  in  positive  sentences  with  concessive 
force.  A  similar  progress  may  be  traced  for  the 
adverb  forSy^  which  is  etymologically  a  /or-phrase. 
It  may  be  used,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II, 
as  a  correlative  to  the  *5aA-clause  in  a  negative  sentence, 
in  the  sense  of  '  on  this  account.'  In  a  sentence  like 
the  following  it  might  be  understood  as  concessive: 
iEH.  1.  248.  25  peah  he  us  paerrihte  ne  getiflige,  ne 
sceole  we  for8i  pare  bene  geswican ;  '  we  should  not 
on  that  account  cease  from  prayer,'  or  'in  spite  of 
that,  we  should  not  cease  from  prayer.'  In  this  sentence 
/or^  has  true  concessive  meaning:  LS.  1.  382.  167  He 
waBS  aerest  gecoren  eallra  psera  god-spellera,  ac  he  is 
forfli  se  feorSa,  forpan  pe  he  sette  pa  feorSan  boc; 
'  but  in  spite  of  that '  ('  for  all  that,'  '  nevertheless '). 

Note  1.  The  use  of  nat/orthy,  in  ME.,  in  the  sense  of 
nevertheless,  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  an  ellipsis. 
Cf.  Chaucer,  Melibeus,  §  4  but  nat  for-thy  he  gan  to  crye  and 
wepen  ever  lenger  the  more  (i.  e,  nat  the  leesfor-thy). 

Note  2.  All  is  still  the  usual  sign  of  the  concessive  use 
of  for.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  /or  is  combined  with  an  indef- 
inite, aught  or  any  (cf.  Baldwin,  p.  112,  on  the  concessive 
/or-phrases  in  JUorie  d* Arthur;  and  Chaucer,  Phisiciens  Tale, 
1.  129  This  mayde  shal  be  myn,  for  any  man).  The  familiar 
idiom,  however,  is  the  use  of  all;  and  the  same  intensive 
often  gives  concessive  force  to  with.  Cf.  He3rwood,  A  Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness  HI.  ii.  For  all  your  cunning,  *  t  will  be 
to  your  shame ;  and  Lamb,  Christ*s  Hospital  (Works,  London 
and  New  York,  1903,  4.  73)  tvith  all  his  faults,  indeed,  Mr. 
Perry  was  a  most  extraordinary  creature.  How  naturally 
such  an  idiom  arises  may  be  seen  from  the  Biblical  phrase, 
which  resembles  a  concession :  Vulg.  Matt.  6.  29  nee  Salomon 
in  omni  gloria  sua. 

Note  8.  The  use  of  for  all  as  a,  concessive  conjunction 
was  a  natural  sequence.    On  this,  see  Koch,  p.  474. 
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2.  betweox. 

In  a  few  cases  bettoeox  seems  to  lose  most  of  its 
ordinary  meaning,  and  to  have  a  concessive  coloring: 
Bo.  89.  25  Ond  peah  hetwuh  pyllecum  unriJUa  w»s  him 
no  py  IflBS  underpeod  eall  pes  middangeard ;  here  the 
adversative  comparative  is  noteworthy.  In  the  fol- 
lowing late  passage,  hetwyx  ofrum  pingum  has  a  com- 
plex meaning,  '  and  yet,  along  with  other  things ' : 
Chron.  220. 12  He  hsBfde  eorlas  on  his  bendum  .  .  . 
7  »t  nextan  he  ne  sparode  his  agenne  broflor  .  .  . 
Betwyx  oOrum  pingum  nis  na  to  for  gytane  f  gode 
friS  pe  he  macode  on  pisan  lande. 

8.  butan. 

I  have  already  cited  a  passage  in  which  butan  re- 
ceives concessive  coloring  from  the  context  Only 
one  perfectly  clear  case  of  a  phrase  in  which  butan 
itself  has  a  definite  concessive  meaning  has  come 
under  my  observation:  Chron.  144.  10  I>urcyl  bead 
p  ilce  to  pam  here  pe  l»g  on  Grena  wic,  7  butan  pom 
hi  hergodan  swa  oft  swa  hi  woldon. 


APPOSrriVE  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

A.   Appositive  Nouns  and  Adjectives^ 

The  use  of  appositive  nouns  and  adjectives  is  not 
common  in  Old  English.  Of  the  few  that  are  to  be 
found,  a  very  small  number  replace  concessive  clauses. 
The  following  passages,  however,  must  be  noticed 
in  a  survey  of  concessive  constructions.  In  BH.  182. 22 
the  appositive,  in  direct  imitation  of  the  Latin,  is 
accompanied  by  an  intensive :  forOon  pe  he  of  operre 
msegpe  wees,  7  ofer  heo  rice  onfeng,  ealdum  feoungum 
hine  eac  swylce  deadne  ehton  (ueteranis  eum  odiis 
etiam  mortuum  insequebantur).     In  the  following  sen- 
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tence  the  Latin  intensive  has  been  passed  over,  and 
the  adjective  added  by  the  translator :  CP.  87.  8  8»r 
he  ymb  his  getreowne  Segn  unsynnigne  sierede  {etiam 
devotum  miUtem  extinxit).  In  each  case,  however,  the 
concessive  relation  is  more  or  less  clearly  impUed. 
There  is  concessive  force  also  in  the  appositive  noun 
of  the  following:  iEH.  1.  588.  28  Ic  wundrige  8e, 
snoteme  toer^  paet  flu  Syssere  lare  fylian  wylt ;  '  I  wonder 
that  thou,  astute  man  as  thou  art,  wilt  follow  this 
teaching.' 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  which  appositive  ad- 
jectives, with  o99e  or  ge  ...  ge  (which  ordinarily 
means  both  . . .  and)  approach  the  meaning  of  a  disjunc- 
tive concession :  BR.  13.  2  for  ^on  ge  peow  ge  freoh^ 
ealle  we  synd  an  Criste  an  (quia  sive  servus  sive  liber^ 
omnes  in  Christo  unum  sumus ;  Laws  250.  4  7  pat 
man  heonan  forO  ledte  manna  gehwylcne,  ge  earmne 
ge  eadigney  folcrihtes  wyrfie  (Latin  version :  statua . . . 
nuUi  abstrahantur  persone,  nobili  neque  ignobili) ;  808. 18 
laete  manna  gehwylcne  ge  earmne  ge  eadigne^  folcrihtes 
weorflne  (Latin  version :  reputetur  omnis  homo  publica 
dignus  rectitudine,  pauper^  diues^  quicumque  sit);  LS. 
1.  504.  277  eall  paet  he  sr  agylte  Icesse  oppe  mare,  we 
IsBtaO  hit  of  gemynde  swilce  hit  nsBfre  ne  gewurde. 
With  no  connective  but  ne :  Cod.  Dip.  4.  242.  30  ik 
hate  and  beode  8at  no  man  ne  worSe  swa  doerste 
. .  .  Oat  8is  ilk  wharf . .  .  breke,  haded  ne  leatoed  (nuUus 
omnino  nee  clerictM  nee  laicus).  In  none  of  these  cases 
is  the  concessive  relation  clearly  marked.  But  the 
Latin  constructions  which  the  appositives  translate 
or  by  which  they  are  translated,  especially  sive  and 
quicumque  sit,  show  that  these  Old  English  construc- 
tions were  sometimes  felt  as  at  least  having  a  hypothet- 
ical turn.  Nor  is  the  content  of  these  phrases  very 
different   from    certain   disjunctive   concessions   with 
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sweeter  or  with  the  heo  .  , .  beo  construction.  Cf.  with 
the  legal  passages  just  cited  the  following :  Lev.  24. 22 
Gilde  eage  wi8  eagan  and  to8  wid  te8,  si  he  landes 
tnanj  si  he  utlendisc ;  Laws  164.  9  onfo  se  his  pe  he 
hit  8dr  8Btbohte,  beo  he  stoa  freoh  swa  9eow^  swa  hweSer 
he  sy.  And  the  following  sentence  actually  illustrates 
interchange  of  the  concessive  with  the  appositive 
construction:  Gram.  19.  12f.  hie  coruus,  8es  hremn, 
swa  hivcefer  swa  hit  byf^  swa  he  swa  heo\  hie  miluus, 
8es  glida,  asgffer  ge  he  ge  heo. 

B.   Appositive  Participles. 

The  use  of  the  appositive  participle  to  express  various 
subordinate  relations,  which  is  so  important  a  feature 
of  Latin  syntax,  naturally  appears  in  many  of  the 
works  translated  from  Latin  into  Old  English.  The 
concessive  use  of  the  participle,  however,  is  not  fre- 
quent. Callaway,  in  his  admirable  monograph.  The 
Appositive  Participle  in  Anglo-Saxon  (p.  282),  states 
that  he  has  found  in  the  prose  twenty-five  cases  of 
the  appositive  participle  concessively  used.  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  so  many,  having  ruled  out 
examples  which  seemed  to  me  doubtful.  In  Old 
English,  as  in  Latin,  the  construction  is  often  ambig- 
uous. The  following  early  instance,  not  taken  from 
Latin^  niay,  as  Callaway  points  out  (loc.  cit)  be  modal : 
O.  250.  14  iEfter  pcem  Germanic  gesohton  Agustus 
ungeniedde  him  to  fripe.  Other  early  examples,  in 
which  the  concessive  element  is  stronger,  are  these: 
BH.  278.  18  Gif  he  aene  siSa  onfongen,  haten  ham 
hweorfan,  ne  wille  (Quod  si  semel  susceptus  noluerit 
inuitatus  redire);  CP.  153. 1  Ac  monige  scylda  openlice 
witene  beoS  to  forberanne  (NonnuUa  autem  vel  aperte 
cognita  mature  toleranda  sunt). 
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In  the  works  of  iElfiic,  in  whom  Latin  influences 
were  so  strong,  we  find  surprisingly  little  trace  of 
this  idiom.  I  have  noted  only  two  clear  examples: 
iEH.  1.  550.  8  Dauid,  se8e,  on  his  cynesetle  ahafen^ 
hine  sylfne  geswutelode  pearfan  on  gaste;  1.  596.  35 
he  ne  geswic8  so8  to  bodigenne,  nu  twegen  dagas 
cucu  hangigende.  Of  these  participles,  the  latter  is 
more  purely  concessive ;  the  former  is  concessive- 
temporal,  and  resembles  the  concessive  use  of  the 
temporal  clause. 

Several  clearly  concessive  participles  occur  in  the 
Gospels.  Two  passages  will  illustrate  the  form  of 
sentence  in  which  they  appear :  M.  13.  13  lociende  hig 
ne  geseop  and  gehyrende  hig  ne  gehyrap  (Vulg.: 
indentes  non  vident,  et  audientes  non  audiunt) ;  L.  5.  5 
ealle  niht  stoincende  we  naht  ne  gefengon  (per  totam 
noctem  laborantes  nihil  cepimus).  Other  instances: 
Mk.  4.  12  (two) ;  9.  47 :  L.  8.  10  (two).  Gehihtende 
(L.  6.  35),  which  Callaway  {loc.  cit.)  regards  as  con- 
cessive, and  hiwgende  (L.  20.  47)  are  perhaps  rather 
modal,  or  modal  with  a  tinge  of  concession,  pen- 
d&nde  (L.  12.  25),  which  might  possibly  be  viewed  as 
concessive,  I  should  consider  instrumental. 


THE  ABSOLUTE  PHRASE. 

Callaway  has  already  pointed  out  (The  Absolute 
Participle,  p.  21)  that  the  absolute  participle  is  rarely 
used  concessively  in  Old  English.  The  Latin  ablative 
absolute  (»&i(2.,  p.  36)  is  normally  rendered  by  a  subor- 
dinate finite  verb ;  and  it  is  only  under  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  ablative  absolute  that  a  concessive  con- 
struction of  this  form  could  arise,  since  no  absolute 
participle  occurs  in  Old  English  without  a  direct  or 
indirect  prototype  in  Latin  (ibid.,,  p.  61).    Indeed,  the 
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concessive  relation  cannot  be  definitely  indicated  by 
so  vague  a  construction  as  the  absolute  phrase.  The 
appositive  noun  or  participle,  which,  being  balanced 
against  some  other  word,  more  readily  expresses 
antithesis,  can  suggest  concession  more  clearly.  And 
in  fact  the  examples  of  the  concessive  absolute  phrase 
to  be  found  in  Old  English  can  usually  be  reduced 
to  the  category  of  '  attendant  circumstance,'  which  in 
some  contexts  has  an  added  concessive  force. 

Of  the  seldom-used  instrumental  absolute  construc- 
tion, I  have  observed  no  examples  with  concessive 
meaning.  Such  examples  of  the  dative  absolute  as 
seem  to  me  to  bear  the  concessive  interpretation  are 
here  cited.  The  following  involved  sentence  contains 
an  absolute  participial  phrase  of  temporal-concessive 
force  :  BH.  472.  21  Swa  swa  Brittas  . .  •  ono  pa  gdy- 
fendum  eft  Angel/oleum  7  purh  eall  well  onHmbredum 
7  gelceredum  on  reogole  rihtes  geleafan,  hi  nu  gyt 
heora  ealdan  gewunon  healdaS  (Sicut . . .  Brettones 
. . .  credentibus  iam  populis  Anglorum,  et  in  regula  fidei 
. . .  instrucHs^  ipsi  adhuc  inueterati . . .) ;  ^  though  now 
the  English  believe  and  are  thoroughly  grounded  and 
instructed  in  the  rule  of  faith.'  In  John  20.  26  we 
find:  Se  Hsdlend  com,  belocenum  duran.  Similar 
phrases  occur  in  iElfric.  For  example:  /EH.  1.  222. 
12  Se  8e  com  deaSlic  to  8isum  middangearde,  acenned 
purh  beclysedne  inno8  psBs  maedenes,  se  ylca,  butan 
tweon,  Safla  he  aras  undeaSlic,  mihte  belocenre  9rih 
faran  of  middangearde ;  '  even  though  the  tomb  were 
closed.'  It  is  noteworthy  here  that  the  absolute  con- 
struction balances  a  prepositional  phrase,  p^rh  becly- 
sedne %nno9^  which  is  not  concessive;  and  in  modem 
speech  we  should  be  likely  to  replace  the  absolute 
participle  by  a  prepositional  phrase  with  concessive 
implication — 'from  a  sealed  tomb.'    In  the  following 
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sentence,  I  should  regard  both  participial  phrases  as 
absolute,  and  as  shown  by  the  context  to  be  con- 
cessive: i£H.  1.  280. 12  p8Bt  Cristes  lichama  com  inn, 
beclysedum  durum^  sede  wear8  acenned  of  8am  maodene 
Marian  beclysedum  innofe.  Other  examples:  JER.  1. 
230. 16, 24 ;  468. 27 ;  perhaps  also  1. 440. 30  for  w»rscipe 
gehealdenum  geleafan. 


ADVERBS  WITH  THE  VALUE  OF  CLAUSES. 

Aside  from  for9y^  already  discussed,  there  is  very 
little  if  any  use  in  Old  English  of  adverbs  in  place 
of  concessive  clauses.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
a  substitution  that  I  have  found  is  in  the  balanced 
adverbs  of  the  following  sentence:  Wulf.  271.  6  and 
pflBt  ure  hlaford  l»te  asmeagean  be  cBghwylcum  ende 
Englalandes  ealle  pa  manfuUan,  pe  nellaS  geswican, 
and  pances  offfe  unpances  hig  to  rihte  gebigean  o8de 
mid  ealle  of  earde  adrifan.  This  of  course  suggests 
the  construction  which  has  descended  to  us  in  the 
form  willy-nilly:  MH,  1.632.7  we  sceolon,  tvylle  ire, 
nelle  we^  arisan.  The  phrase  of  Wulfstan  may  be 
interpreted  *  Whether  they  will  or  no,'  and  is  probably 
equivalent  to  a  concession  of  that  form. 

In  another  passage  two  contrasted  adverbs  appear, 
not  forming  a  concessive  construction,  but  explaining 
the  meaning  of  an  indefinite  concession;  iEH.  1.  688. 
29  pflBt  flu  flyssere  lare  fylian  wylt,  swa  hu  swa  hit 
gewurde,  sylfwilles  o99e  neadunge^  pJBt  he  on  rode 
gefsBstnod  waere.  In  the  following  sentence,  the  adverb 
and  adverbial  phrase,  which  at  first  sight  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  disjunctive  concession,  simply  specify 
different  methods :  Chron.  217.  10  he  • . .  begeat  swide 
mycelne  sceatt  of  his  mannan  "psdr  he  mihte  senige 
teale  to  habban  o99e  mid  rihte  offfe  elles. 
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In  sentences  like  the  following,  the  adverb  9<bs 
retains  its  causal  meaning :  MR,  1.  156. 19  Ac  hw»t 
dyde  se  blinda,  papa  p»t  folc  hine  wolde  gestyllan? 
He  hrymde  9(B8  9$  stvifor.  The  relation  is  not  per- 
fectly defined;  but  the  implication  is  that  the  call 
for  help  grew  more  importunate  because  o/,  not  in 
spite  of  rebuke. 
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GENERAL  SURVEY. 

This  study  may  fitly  be  closed  by  a  rapid  general 
treatment  of  the  material  analyzed  in  separate  chapters, 
with  a  view  to  setting  forth  the  broad  characteristics 
of  Old  English  prose,  so  far  as  they  may  be  discerned 
from  that  material. 

I 
The  first  topic  to  be  considered  is  the  relation  of 
concessive  expressions  to  the  main  aspects  of  sentence- 
structure.  A  review  such  as  we  have  made  leaves  a 
strong  impression  of  the  explicit  character  of  Old  Eng- 
lish syntax.  There  is  far  less  compression  of  clauses, 
far  less  merging  of  a  subordinate  idea  in  the  structure 
of  the  main  sentence,  in  Old  English  than  in  Modem 
English.  A  concessive  clause  here  and  there,  how- 
ever, omits  the  verb.  Examples:  iEH.  1.94.6  Ac 
gehwylce  halgan  andbidodon  on  Abrahames  wununge 
buton  tintregum,  peak  (m  helle-unte^  oflpcBt  se  Alysend 
com ;  perhaps  also  LS.  2.  440.  252  ne  msBg  ic  hine 
oferswiftan  forSon  swa  deadne  ?  In  the  inverted  clause, 
suppression  of  the  verb  was  plainly  an  impossibility, 
so  long  as  word-order  remained  an  essential  feature 
of  the  constmction.  There  are  no  concessions  in  Old 
English  corresponding  to  the  familiar  absolute  phrase, 
*day  or  night.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  form 
of  the  swa  . . .  swa  . . .  stvaefer  construction  is  with  but 
one  verb  instead  of  the  possible  two.  In  one  passage 
there  is  no  verb :  Lchd.  3.  186.  4  swefen,  swa  weeder 
swa  god  swa  yfel,  gefremminge  hit  hsBfd. 
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The  concessive  relation,  as  such,  does  not  deter- 
mine mode.  In  the  case  of  certain  constructions, 
such  as  indefinite  concessions,  modes  vary;  in  the 
case  of  others,  such  as  the  ^i^aA-clause  and  the  in- 
verted clause,  the  mode  is  practically  fixed;  with 
others  still,  such  as  concessive  relative  and  temporal 
clauses,  mode  is  determined  by  other  considerations, 
without  reference  to  the  concessive  meaning  given 
them.    - 

With  respect  to  word-order,  the  study  of  concessive 
constructions  can  add  little  of  importance  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Smith.*  Two  facts,  however,  are  notice- 
able. In  cases  of  a  double  predicate  in  ^i^aA-clauses, 
there  is  a  fairly  strong  tendency  to  turn  from  the 
transposed  to  the  direct  order,  as  in  the  following 
passage:  LS.  1.  34.  161  peah  8e  pu  wifes  bruce  and 
blysse  on  life.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  place 
substantive  ^(jrt-clauses  dependent  upon  a  ^eaA-clause 
after  the  rest  of  the  clause,  even  when,  apart  from 
the  ^«?^-clause,  the  concession  has  the  transposed 
order. 

As  to  the  placing  of  clauses  within  the  sentence, 
Old  English  was  very  flexible.  Subordinate  concessive 
clauses  of  all  kinds  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
the  main  clause,  or,  less  often,  within  it. 

The  use  of  tenses  in  Old  English  is,  in  general, 
dependent  upon  actual  relations  of  time,  and  not  upon 
purely  grammatical  considerations.^  As  a  rule,  then, 
the  tense  of  the  subordinate  concessive  clause  agrees 
with  that  of  the  principal  clause,  for  they  usually  have 
to  do  with  the  same  time.  When  there  is  departure 
from  this  rule,  it  is  usually  because  of  an  actual 
diflFerence  in  the  time  of  the  two  facts  mentioned,  as 

*  The  Order  of  Words  in  Anglo-Saxon  Prose. 

*  Cf.  Adams,  p.  169. 
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in  this  example :  Bo.  76.  9  he  bi8  anfeald  untodseled, 
peah  he  ser  on  mtenig  tonemned  wsBre. 

Another  fact  of  interest  is  the  great  number  of 
correlative  constructions  of  one  kind  and  another 
possessed  by  Old  English,  and  employed  in  con- 
cessions :  deah  with  its  correlative  adverbs,  %am  . . .  sam, 
the  disjunctive  inverted  clause,  and  the  various  correl- 
ative constructions  with  9wa — disjunctive  clauses, 
definite  and  indefinite  clauses  of  degree,  and  the  pro- 
gressive construction. 

n 

Passing  from  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  general 
to  the  separate  constructions  which  have  been  studied, 
I  will  recapitulate  briefly  some  of  the  more  salient 
results. 

1.  The  affinity  between  causal  and  concessive  con- 
structions is  close  in  Old  English,  as  is  shown  by 
the  use  of  for  in  both  senses,  and  by  the  use  of 
causal  adverbs  in  intimate  combination  with  concessive 
clauses. 

2.  The  concessive  relation  is  often  marked,  not 
only  by  the  connectives  used,  but  also  by  contrasting 
abverbs  of  time,  demonstrative  pronouns,  emphatic 
adjectives,  or  other  antithetical  expressions. 

3.  An  adversative  to  a  concessive  clause  or  a  clause 
concessively  used  almost  never  precedes  it 

4.  The  ^eaA-clause,  while  retaining  its  concessive 
force,  may  be  substantive. 

5.  Several  uses  of  dedh  are  highly  idiomatic,  espec- 
ially the  nan  tvundar  9eah  and  the  not  9eah  construc- 
tions. 

6.  Sam  •  .  .  sam^  though  surviving  into  Middle  Eng- 
lish, disappears  almost  entirely  from  the  literature  after 
the  time  of  Alfred. 
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7.  The  disjunctive  question  formed  with  htocBder  .  •  . 
9e  or  hwaefer  .  .  .  hwrnfer  is  not  used  concessively  in 
Old  English  prose. 

8.  The  antiquity  of  some  locutions  which  are  still 
or  have  recently  been  in  use  is  a  matter  of  interest 
Shakespeare's  'No  marvel  though'  has  its  exact  prototype 
in  Old  English.  Other  modem  usages  which  can  be 
traced  to  Old  English  are  the  concessive  use  of  /or, 
the  employment  of  all  as  a  strengthening  particle  with 
far  or  though^  the  phrase  never  »o,  the  comparative 
phrase  nevertheless^  the  use  of  definite  as  with  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb,  and  the  progressive  construction 
with  the  .  .  ,  the. 

9.  Though  there  is  considerable  Latin  influence  upon 
the  concessive  expression  of  Old  English,  as  in  the 
relative  clause  containing  an  adversative,  the  use  of 
the  concessive  period  with  toitodlice,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  absolute  and  appositive  participles,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  native  idiom  is  marked.  This  indepen- 
dence is  exemplified  in  the  persistent  use  of  the  op- 
tative with  feahj  no  matter  what  the  Latin  constrution 
rendered,  in  the  use  of  the  indefinite  swa  . . .  stca  with 
adjectives  quite  independently  of  the  corresponding 
Latin  idiom,  and  in  the  frequent  substitution  of  full 
clauses  for  absolute  and  appositive  constructions. 

Our  study  has  led  to  one  or  two  conclusions  which, 
in  view  of  the  general  tendencies  of  language,  would 
not  have  been  foreseen :  the  small  use  of  conditional 
constructions  in  Old  English  to  express  concession; 
and  the  use  of  the  inverted  concessive  clause  only 
in  the  disjunctive  form,  with  a  beginning  of  the  simple 
form  growing  out  of  the  use  of  offe.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that  the  prose  texts  offer  very  little  material  for 
the  tracing  of  hypotactic  from  paratactic  forms. 
Unskilfully    as    the    earlier    prose-writers    sometimes 
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handled  language,  they  possessed  ahready  the  essential 
hypotactic  constructions  of  Old  English,  such  as  the 
^6aA-clause  and  the  constructions  with  stea.  And  it 
is  in  the  Blickling  Homilies  and  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle,  both  later  texts,  that  we  find  some  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  crude  structure. 

m 

Finally,  the  constructions  which  have  been  analyzed 
illustrate  in  several  respects  the  intellectual  processes 
involved  in  speech.  We  have  seen  grammatical 
^  contamination,'  which  is  a  matter  of  association  of 
ideas,  exemplified  in  the  coordination,  whether  in 
parallel  clauses  or  within  a  subordinate  clause,  of 
ideas  bearing  a  different  logical  relation  to  the  sentence 
as  a  whole.  We  have  seen  it  also  in  the  mingling  of 
related  constructions  expressing  the  same  idea,  such 
as  the  stocB^er-cldLUse  and  the  inverted  disjunctive  clause. 
The  fluidity  of  language,  again,  its  unconscious  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  speaker,  is  illustrated  by  the 
diverse  forms  assumed  by  the  stvcBifer-constniction^  and 
by  the  gradations  from  hortatory  to  concessive  meaning 
in  the  case  of  the  indefinite  clause.  A  kindred  phenom- 
enon is  the  use  of  a  clause  in  a  double  sense,  as 
temporal-concessive.  The  growth  of  sentences  in 
which  one  idea  enters  because  suggested  by  another 
is  illustrated  by  conditional  clauses  to  which  concessive 
meaning  is  given  by  the  later  part  of  the  sentence. 
Further,  among  coordinate  sentences  can  be  found 
many  examples  of  the  adding  of  thought  to  thought 
with  only  the  vaguest  indication  of  relationship 
between  them. 
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INDEX-LISTS  OF  CLAUSES. 

I  have  attempted  to  make  indexes  only  for  those  forms 
of  clause  which  seemed  to  me  to  repay  such  study.  The 
iKmA-clause,  the  most  frequently  used  concessive  construction, 
is  accordingly  not  represented  by  a  list  of  references.  After 
examining  all  the  ^^aA-dauses  of  the  prose-texts  read,  I  find 
great  uniformity  in  their  use,  and  no  problems  which  could 
be  illuminated  by  the  compilation  of  statistics.  The  Seah- 
clause  is  found  in  all  periods  of  the  prose,  and  in  writings 
of  all  kinds. 

A.  Index-list  of  5wc^clauses. 

O.  (3)  indie.  296.  26:  indeter.  206.  3;  260.  18. 

CP.  (1)  indeter.  301.  26. 

Dial.  (1)  indie.  61.  6. 

M.  (1)  indie.  23.  28. 

Bl.  H.  (1)  indie  97.  22  (?). 

Byr.  (1)  indie.  312. 42  Q). 

LS.  (1)  no  verb,  2.  440.  262  (?). 

B.  Index-list  of  sam  . . .  sam  clauses. 

O.        (1)  opt.  21. 17. 

Bo.       (7)  opt.  94.  16     137.  3,  7,  11;   188.  11:  indeter. 

60.6;  108.17. 
SoL      (3)  opt  26.  4;  68. 13 :  indeter.  24. 1. 
BR.      (1)  opt.  66. 14  =  WV.  89.  4. 
Herb.  (1)  opt  166.  9. 

C.  Index-list  of  swa . . .  swa  • .  •  swc^er  {swa  hwaBer  swa) 

clauses. 

Cart     (1)  opt  1. 166. 16. 

Laws  (6?)  opt  112. 88;  164.9;  188. 12 (?);  184. 16;  204.8; 
268.  20. 
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Bo.       (2)  opt  110.  27:  indeter.  101.  7. 

CP.       (3)  opt  86. 14;  461. 14:  indie.  97.  1. 

BR.      (2)  opt  66.  9;  Wells-Frag.  110.  7 ;  cf.  Cc.  below. 

Gram.  (2)  opt  260.  13 :  indie.  19. 12. 

ColL     (1)  opt  100.  23. 

Lchd.  (2)  indie.  3. 162.  23 :  no  verb,  3. 186.  4. 

Ca.  swa  hw(E9^  swa  . . .  beo  . . .  beo. 
Gram.  (1)  indie.  +  opt  267. 16. 

Cb.  swa  hwcelfer  swa  . . .  pe  , , , 
Gram.  (1)  opt  243. 14. 

Cc.  swiBper . . .  ^  . . .  swa. 

BR.      (1)  opt  111.  7 ;  cf.  Wells-Frag.  110.  7. 

Cd.  swa  . . .  swa  (without  sweeper). 
BH.      (1)  indeter.  412.  1. 

Ce.  swa  hwce^er  swa  . . .  o3^e. 
Wulf.    (1)  indie.  201.  10. 

D.    Index-list  of  Inverted  Correlative  Concessions. 

Dip.  Ang.         (1)  opt  609. 12. 

Cod.  Dip.  (4)  opt  4. 10.  8 ;  24. 16 ;  61. 18 ;  232.  9-10. 

Laws  (13)  opt  198.  6;  266.  10;  274.13;  292. 16; 

296.  7;  322.  20;  326.  17;  366.  16;  364.  18,  28;  876.11; 

388.  14;  390.  1. 
Inst  (4)  opt  346.  48;  369.  13;  371.  29;  407.  5. 

Chron,  MS.  E.  (1)  indeter.  246. 11. 
Gram.  (1)  opt  136.  13. 

LS.  (2)  indeter.  1.  344.  121 ;  2.  320.  82. 

iEH.  (6)    opt    1.   262.    14;     2.    10.    7;     68.   9; 

666.  33:  indeter.  1.  632.  7. 
Deut  (1)  opt  1.  16. 

Ex.  (1)  opt  19.  13. 

Levit.  (1)  opt  24.  22. 

Wul£  (1)  opt  208. 16. 
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I 
Da.  Inverted  Concessive  Clauses  with  oppe  etc. 

Cod.  Dip.         (1)  opt  4. 198. 18. 

Laws  (1)  opt  866.  21. 

Chron,  MS.K  (8)  opt  81.  28;  86.  22;  268.  8. 

Db.  Inverted  Correlative  Concessive  Clauses  Combined  with 
Indefinite. 
Laws  (2)  opt.  264.  4;  282.  18. 

iEH.  (1)  indeter.  1. 818. 28.  j 

Wul£  (1)  opt  271. 1.  I 
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ERRATA 

Page    17 

line 

;    2    read    sve{)auh 

..       27 

24       , 

is  rendered  by  a  clause  appositive 

.,       29 

26 

,       {)eah  hit 

„       29 

28       , 

,       cildgeongum,  t)eali- 

„       52 

24 

,       syle  bid 

„       52 

25       , 

,       5aem  godii 

„       52 

26       . 

,       bi5  syle 

„       53 

25 

,       agenu  yrre 

„       82 

1 

,       peah 

„       97 

3 

,       translation) 

„       97 

22       , 

,       nseron  on  hie 

„      115 

20 

,       lees  for-thy 

„      116 

19       , 

,       to  J)am  here 

„      119 

}f 

21 

,       pencende 

„      126 

ii 

1 

,       hwaeSer 
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